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STREAMLINING AND STRENGTHENING HUD’S 
RENTAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS— PART I 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 2012 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Housing, Transportation, and 

Community Development, 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met at 10:02 a.m., in room SD-538, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Robert Menendez, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN ROBERT MENENDEZ 

Chairman Menendez. Good morning. This hearing of the Senate 
Banking Committee’s Subcommittee on Housing, Transportation, 
and Community Development will examine opportunities to im- 
prove the Department of Housing and Urban Development’s rental 
housing assistance programs, particularly the Section 8 and public 
housing programs. 

Section 8 and public housing programs put a roof over the heads 
of a combined 3.5 million American families, from formerly home- 
less veterans of our Nation’s armed forces to hard-working single 
parents with children to elderly and disabled families. Over the 
past several years, these programs have performed to high stand- 
ards while operating under dire funding constraints, but we can 
clearly see the strain. 

In March, HUD Secretary Shaun Donovan testified that 18 hous- 
ing authorities had given up their voucher programs since January 
and two housing authorities had turned down the HUD-VASH 
vouchers to assist homeless veterans because they could not afford 
to administer these programs. 

Meanwhile, for the b^etter part of a decade now. Congress has 
been debating proposals to enact a package of changes to these 
rental assistance programs, changes which have the potential to 
improve outcomes for low-income families while saving the Federal 
Government money and easing the administrative and regulatory 
burden on housing authorities. 

The names of the bills have changed from the Section 8 Voucher 
Reform Act to the Section 8 Savings Act and now the Affordable 
Housing and Self-Sufficiency Improvement Act, but many of the 
provisions have remained remarkably consistent and enjoy sub- 
stantial bipartisan support. 


( 1 ) 
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Many of these provisions just make good sense. For example, it 
makes sense to recheck the incomes of participant families on fixed 
incomes less frequently since the incomes of these families are 
more stable. It makes sense to make families with high net assets 
ineligible for housing assistance through these programs. It makes 
sense to streamline housing inspections and to relieve housing au- 
thorities of the burden of inspecting housing units that have al- 
ready passed inspection under another State or Federal program. 
And it makes sense to allow housing authorities to pay higher rent- 
al subsidies for families with disabilities if the higher rent is need- 
ed to enable the family to live in an accessible home. I believe my 
colleagues and I can agree on many of these commonsense provi- 
sions, and I look forward to highlighting these areas of consensus. 

Changes to HUD’s rental assistance programs have also been 
linked to proposals related to other HUD programs, including the 
Family Self-Sufficient Program, the Rental Assistance Demonstra- 
tion, Moving to Work Demonstration, among others. Our discussion 
today will shed greater light on these important proposals and, in 
particular, contribute to the dialog around a balanced expansion of 
the Moving to Work Program that builds on the success of the cur- 
rent demonstration while implementing a rigorous evaluation sys- 
tem and protecting assisted families from policies imposing severe 
burdens. 

HUD’s rental assistance programs enable millions of low-income 
Americans to live in safe and affordable homes. It is critical that 
we make these programs more efficient and place them on a stable 
footing for the future so that they can remain available to the most 
vulnerable members of our society. 

I look forward to hearing the witnesses’ testimony on changes 
that would move us toward this goal by improving outcomes for 
residents, reducing program costs, and streamlining requirements 
for housing authorities. 

Senator Reed, would you like to make an opening statement? 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to welcome the witnesses and particularly thank you for holding 
this very important hearing. 

As today’s hearing will explore, we are looking for ways to 
streamline and strengthen HUD’s rental housing assistance pro- 
grams, and I would like to focus my brief comments on a key ap- 
proach to accomplish this goal, and that is the enhancement of the 
Family Self-Sufficiency Program. 

Family Self-Sufficiency is an employment and saving incentive 
program for families that have Section 8 vouchers or live in public 
housing. This program provides at least two key tools for its par- 
ticipants: first, it provides access to the resources and training that 
helps participants pursue employment opportunities and other 
goals; and, second, it encourages FSS families to save money by es- 
tablishing an escrow account for them. And upon graduation from 
the FSS program, the family can use these savings to pay for job- 
related expenses such as the purchase and maintenance of a car or 
for additional workforce training. 
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I will soon be introducing legislation to enhance the FSS Pro- 
gram as it exists today which will broaden the supportive services 
that can be provided to participants, including GED prep and fi- 
nancial literacy training, and extend the FSS Program to partici- 
pants who live in privately owned properties with project-based as- 
sistance. And I would urge all my colleagues to look very closely 
at the bill, and hopefully they will be supportive. 

Finally, I will continue to work to fund the National Housing 
Trust Fund, and I reiterate my willingness to work with all my col- 
leagues to realize this goal. 

One point I think I want to just emphasize is that there is some- 
thing more that we have to do than simply provide shelter. You 
have to provide people the ability to move up and move forward, 
and the FSS Program does it. So without supportive services, I 
think we end up in the long run spending a lot more money and 
not giving people the chance to use their talents to move up and 
move out and move on. And that should be our goal just as much 
as providing basic shelter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Menendez. Thank you. Senator. 

Let us welcome all of our witnesses. As I introduce you, let me 
just say that your full testimony will be included in the record. We 
ask you to summarize your testimony in around 5 minutes or so, 
and then that will be followed by a question-and-answer period. 

Let me introduce our panel. Keith Kinard is the executive direc- 
tor of the Newark Housing Authority in New Jersey since June 
2006. That is the largest public housing authority in the State of 
New Jersey, managing over 11,000 public housing units and hous- 
ing choice vouchers. It also serves as the redevelopment authority 
for the city, working in support of the revitalization of the city of 
Newark. Prior to that, Mr. Kinard was the executive director of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority, which participates in the Moving to 
Work Demonstration, so we look forward to hearing his insights on 
that. He is testifying today on behalf of the Council of Large Public 
Housing Authorities, of which he is a board member. Welcome, 
Keith. We look forward to your testimony. 

Dianne Hovdestad is the deputy director of the Sioux Falls Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Commission in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
She is responsible for the day-to-day administration of programs 
that provide affordable housing to approximately 2,000 households, 
including 1,800 housing choice vouchers. She has over 35 years of 
experience — they must have taken you from the crib to do this 
work — working with HUD rental assistance programs and has 
served in various leadership positions with the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, including the vice 
president of the housing committee, and she testifies on their be- 
half today. 

Howard Husock is vice president for policy research at the Man- 
hattan Institute where he is also director of its Social Entrepre- 
neurship Initiative, a contributing editor to City Journal, has writ- 
ten widely on housing and urban policy, has served as director of 
case studies in public policy and management at Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Kennedy School of Government, where he is also a fellow at 
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the Hauser Center for Nonprofit Organizations. We welcome you as 
well. 

Will Fischer is a senior policy analyst at the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities. His work focuses on Federal low-income hous- 
ing programs, including the Section 8 Voucher Program, public 
housing programs, the Low-Income Housing Tax Credit Program 
has been cited in numerous media publications, and we welcome 
him. 

Linda Couch is the senior vice president for policy and research 
at the National Low Income Housing Coalition. In this role, Linda 
focuses on issues including public and assisted housing, appropria- 
tions, capitalization of the National Housing Trust Fund. She has 
previously worked at Leading Edge on affordable housing for low- 
income seniors. She also has a background in State Government af- 
fairs. 

So we have a very talented set of panelists. With that, we are 
going to start with you, Mr. Kinard, and, again, about 5 minutes, 
and then we will move on to the rest of the panelists and have a 
good question-and-answer session. 

STATEMENT OF KEITH KINARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NEW- 
ARK HOUSING AUTHORITY, ON BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL OF 

LARGE PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITIES 

Mr. Kinard. Good morning. Chairman Menendez, Senator Reed, 
and other Members of the Subcommittee. My name is Keith 
Kinard. I am the executive director of the Newark Housing Author- 
ity and a board member of the Council of Large Public Housing Au- 
thorities. CLPHA’s 70 members serve over 1 million households, 
manage almost half the Nation’s public housing stock, and admin- 
ister nearly one-quarter of the Section 8 program. 

With the proposed AHSSIA legislation. Congress has recognized 
the need for revision of the Housing Choice Voucher Program to 
allow agencies to operate more efficiently. There are several as- 
pects of AHSSIA that would undoubtedly improve the Housing 
Choice Voucher Program. The first is allowing families with fixed 
incomes to recertify at least 3 years in lieu of the annual recertifi- 
cation requirement. Current HUD regulations require all assisted 
families to recertify annually. This creates a significant incessant 
administrative task. Of those 4,500 families on the program in 
Newark, nearly 40 percent, or 1,800, rely on fixed income to sup- 
port their families. The provisions of AHSSIA that allow the reex- 
amination to take place every 3 years would greatly reduce the 
costs associated with the current process. 

The second improvement is curbing the volume of unplanned in- 
terim reexaminations performed at the participant’s request. Our 
agency received approximately 180 requests for interim reexamina- 
tions last month alone, or 2,500 annually. New provisions in 
AHSSIA setting a 10-percent decline threshold and giving housing 
authorities discretion on whether to complete an interim recertifi- 
cation if the change in income occurs within 3 months preceding 
the annual recertification are a welcome option to housing authori- 
ties’ avoiding duplicative work. 

An additional positive recommendation is the allowance of bien- 
nial housing quality standard inspections. The Newark Housing 
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Authority must conduct a minimum of 4,500 annual HQS inspec- 
tions per year. That equates to 87 per week and spending roughly 
$160,000 annually. It is the Newark Housing Authority’s position 
that through this reform effort, landlords should bear the cost for 
required second and third inspections that occur due to the failing 
condition of units. 

The Rental Assistance Demonstration Program is a step in the 
right direction toward converting public housing rental portfolio. 
Public housing nationwide carries a $26 billion capital backlog due 
to funding issues and an aging inventory. Newark Housing Author- 
ity alone has $500 million in capital needs and receives just over 
$16 million annually. This is a recipe for failure. RAD begins to 
offer a path to allow conversion and preservation through private 
investment in our public housing stock. The current House version 
of AHSSIA is strongly supported by CLPHA because it not clears 
up many aspects of the process, but it also authorizes appropria- 
tions of $30 million annually over the next 5 years in order to sup- 
plement costs, evaluate the program, and provide much needed 
technical assistance to authorities and residents. 

We do, however, believe that HUD should use to the maximum 
extent possible their waiver authority to address current limita- 
tions on contract rent setting, the cap on the number of PBV units, 
and also the 12-month choice mobility constraint. 

Finally, we support the permanent expansion of the Moving to 
Work Program for any interested housing authorities. Currently 35 
MTW agencies are managing a program that falls outside the 
bounds of the traditional models and are raising overall standards 
of housing services. Innovative programs dealing with rent sim- 
plification, preservation of expiring use properties, and funding of 
housing for the chronically homeless are just a few initiatives that 
were born out of the MTW Program. Having run both an MTW 
agency and a nontraditional non-MTW housing authority, I can at- 
test to the major benefits that residents, the community, and the 
housing authorities alike realize in an MTW environment. In New- 
ark, a non-MTW agency, we are consistently drawn to focus on 
HUD test protocols such as PHAS, SEMAP, PIC, and VMS submis- 
sions. This diverts attention away from families we serve and the 
outcomes we strive to achieve. 

In my previous role as the executive director of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Authority, we utilized a broad range of MTW flexibility to 
address the more critical needs in our community. We began our 
days thinking about creating affordable housing within intensive 
supports, eliminating high-costdow-benefit activities required by 
regulation, and focusing cash, regardless of its origin, on creating 
new affordable housing and preserving the existing stock. 

In sum, CLPHA strongly supports the expansion of MTW and 
this assisted housing reform effort, and we thank you all for the 
opportunity to provide testimony on these critical issues. 

Chairman Menendez. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Hovdestad. 
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STATEMENT OF DIANNE HOVDESTAD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 

SIOUX FALLS HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT COMMIS- 
SION, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 

Ms. Hovdestad. Good morning, Chairman Menendez, Senator 
Reed, Senator Crapo. My name is Dianne Hovdestad, and I serve 
as the deputy director of the Sioux Falls Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Commission in South Dakota. I am also representing the 
22,000 individual members and 3,200 agency members of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, the old- 
est and largest group representing housing and community devel- 
opment professionals. I am here representing many, many housing 
authorities across the Nation. 

The voucher program is a difficult program to administer and 
difficult for households and landlords to participate in as the regu- 
lations are very complex. My written testimony has many rec- 
ommendations of what I hope you will consider enacting, but there 
are three things I implore you to consider based on my 35 years 
of experience in administering rental assistance programs: 

One, adequate funding for administration of the program, on the 
budget appropriations side, that Congress provides adequate fund- 
ing for the administration of the voucher program. In many ways, 
Sioux Falls Housing is indicative of a great number of housing au- 
thorities serving rural, geographically large areas. I mention this 
because the impact of the current situation with the administrative 
fees affects both large urban housing authorities as well as smaller 
rural housing authorities, but in substantially different ways. 

Given this need, the time for relief is now. I will use Sioux Falls 
Housing administrative fees to demonstrate how difficult it has be- 
come. 

In fiscal year 2003, Sioux Falls Housing earned approximately 
$970,000 to administer $7.3 million in voucher rental assistance for 
1,500 households. In calendar year 2012, Sioux Falls Housing an- 
ticipates that it will receive approximately $950,000 to administer 
$10 million in rental assistance for approximately 1,800 house- 
holds. Sioux Falls Housing is receiving less money to administer $3 
million more in rental assistance to an additional 316 households. 

I am pleased that Chairman Johnson recognized that housing au- 
thorities could not perform all the required program tasks based on 
the pro-ration in 2012. In order to assist housing authorities. Sen- 
ator Johnson introduced an amendment to address this issue. I 
hope you will address the administrative fee in any legislation that 
you develop. 

Two, rent simplification. The determination of a household’s in- 
come which is used to calculate the amount of rental assistance 
and the household’s share of rent is an extremely complicated proc- 
ess. Every source and amount of a household’s income must be 
verified by a third party and reported to HUD. This includes 
amounts that are specifically excluded by statute and/or regulation. 
Each household participating in the voucher program must provide 
information annually to determine if an adjustment should be 
made in the amount of their rental assistance and tenant share of 
the rent. Each interview takes approximately 30 to 45 minutes to 
complete. I am asking that the complexities of the rent calculation 
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requirements be alleviated through quick rulemaking changes so 
long as statutory requirements are met. A rapid response to this 
request would mean immediate relief to staff time currently dedi- 
cated to meeting the current complex requirements. Changes would 
alleviate the administrative costs associated with the current cal- 
culations regime and result in a twofold effect of reducing adminis- 
trative costs currently associated with the current rent calculation 
regime while also providing immediate relief to address my re- 
quest. 

Three, regulatory relief. Housing authorities across the country, 
whether small rural agencies like the one I serve or the larger 
urban communities, desperately need responsible regulatory re- 
form. I am respectfully requesting that you bring your significant 
influence to bear at this time to stress to the Department the ur- 
gent need for quick action. For nearly 10 years, the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevelopment Officials has urged the De- 
partment to take quick action. With your permission, I would like 
to submit the Mountain Plains NAHRO’s request for regulatory re- 
lief and the Department’s response for the record. 

Chairman Menendez. Without objection. 

Ms. Hovdestad. Positive action on requested regulatory relief by 
the Department would provide not only the regulatory relief I men- 
tioned but, more importantly, increase staff time to address the im- 
portant matters of providing excellent customer service to our com- 
munity, greater transparency to our landlords participating in the 
voucher program, and place low-income families in safe, quality 
housing. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Menendez. Thank you. 

Ms. Husock. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD HUSOCK, VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
POLICY RESEARCH, MANHATTAN INSTITUTE 

Mr. Husock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to this Com- 
mittee for devoting its time and attention to the important issues 
of low-income housing. 

The legislation recently considered by the House focused both on 
how best to finance and maintain affordable housing and how to 
structure tenant-based low-income housing programs so as to en- 
courage self-sufficiency and upward mobility. I will focus mainly on 
the Housing Choice Voucher Program and, particularly, the Moving 
to Work Program, which, like Mr. Kinard, I will strongly support. 

Over the past two decades, housing vouchers have emerged as a 
major program for many of our lowest-income households, roughly 
doubling in size. In fiscal year 1998, the Congress appropriated $9 
billion for local public housing authorities to distribute vouchers. 
More recently, HUD has allocated $17 billion for that same pur- 
pose. Spending on vouchers has even surpassed the cash benefits 
of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families. 

One can well understand why the challenge for the lowest-in- 
come families earning 30 percent or less of median to find housing 
is substantial. It is important, however, to understand the housing 
choice voucher not just as a housing program but, in addition, as 
a key aspect of U.S. social policy, that is, our policy aimed at aiding 
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the long-term upward mobility of the most disadvantaged house- 
holds. That traditional goal of social policy — what President John- 
son called a “hand up” — is relevant to this program in which many 
of the most vulnerable households are enrolled. 

Like traditional public housing, nonelderly voucher recipients 
with children are largely single-parent families, 94 percent headed 
by single women; and they are of extremely low income, 47 percent 
at 20 percent or less of national median. So the importance of 
structuring the program to provide incentives such that households 
move toward economic self-sufficiency is crucial. But this also has 
a practical dimension. The long waiting list and the likelihood that 
appropriations will not be significantly increased means it behooves 
us to find ways to help the participants move up and out if only 
to serve others in need. But HUD data shows that currently 50 
percent of voucher tenants and 48 percent of public housing ten- 
ants have been in the program for 5 years or longer. 

It is in this context that it is crucial to set goals for the program 
that go beyond administrative efficiency, as important as that is, 
and that public housing authorities which administer the program 
seek to improve such metrics as employment, household income, 
and the graduation, if you will, from the program. To find the best 
ways to manage and structure it so as to achieve these goals, it 
makes sense to give the Nation’s network of 3,200 public housing 
authorities flexibility based on the model of efforts authorized 
under the modestly scaled, too modestly. Moving to Work initiative, 
which should be made permanent and expanded to include as 
many authorities as possible. 

We are already seeing very significant social improvement 
through Moving to Work to date. Notably, the Atlanta Housing Au- 
thority has used its MTW waiver to link a work requirement with 
extensive counseling to the voucher, and they have increased work 
participation among voucher holders — among its housing popu- 
lation, rather, from 14 percent in 1994 to 71 percent today. Other 
authorities — including Cambridge, Massachusetts; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Ravenna, Ohio; the State of Dela- 
ware — are using MTW in ways to change their rent structure so as 
to stop discouraging work and to encourage savings. An expansion 
of Moving to Work would allow other authorities to try similar ex- 
periments, even to consider, as Philadelphia did, an outright time 
limit. 

Flexibility for local housing authorities must be guided by clear 
goals shaped by the Congress and overseen by HUD, but there is 
just no reason to limit the flexibility that comes with Moving to 
Work, an initiative begun by the Clinton administration, to just 35 
of the Nation’s 3,200 housing authorities. 

Finally, I would like to address briefly the proposal also dis- 
cussed in the House bill’s language to convert public housing cap- 
ital and operating subsidies into project-specific vouchers, both as 
a means to preserve affordable housing developments in their cur- 
rent use and to facilitate increased investment of private capital to 
reduce an estimated $30 billion in maintenance backlog. The ra- 
tionale for doing this in a time of serious maintenance needs and 
budget shortfalls is obvious, and the approach may provide a useful 
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additional tool for public housing officials facing serious deferred 
maintenance. 

I would urge, however, that Members of the Committee be cau- 
tious in a too broad embrace of this plan which could he fiscally 
consequential. Anytime public incentives divert private capital, we 
cannot be sure what opportunities we are forgoing, and the same 
is true for preserving specific housing developments when there 
may he a higher and better use for their sites in ways which could 
benefit those of all income. 

Innovative maintenance financing may he worth trying in a lim- 
ited number of circumstances but should not be seen, in my view, 
as a way to preserve unit by unit all public and subsidized housing. 
Better for the Congress through HUD to encourage additional ap- 
proaches which could include, for instance, the sale of high-value 
parcels currently owned by local housing authorities so as to create 
locally based maintenance endowments for remaining units. 

Let us be guided both in how much public housing we preserve 
and how we set the rules for housing choice vouchers not by a nar- 
row goal of preservation or program expansion, but by a broad de- 
termination to help improve the economies of our cities in ways 
that uplift the poorest households. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Menendez. Thank you. 

Mr. Fischer. 

STATEMENT OF WILL FISCHER, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 

Mr. Fischer. Thank you. Chairman Menendez, Senator Reed, 
and Members of the Subcommittee. It is a privilege to testify before 
you today, and I want to thank you also for holding this hearing 
on the important topic of strengthening and streamlining Federal 
rental assistance. 

The Nation’s rental assistance programs assist more than 4 mil- 
lion low-income families, most of them elderly people, people with 
disabilities, and working-poor families with children. Research has 
shown these programs to be highly effective in addressing problems 
like homelessness and housing instability, but it has been a long 
time — 14 years — since Congress has enacted authorizing legislation 
covering the voucher and public housing programs, and there are 
opportunities to improve the programs based on lessons learned 
and changed circumstances. 

Both AHSSIA, the bill that the House considered this year, and 
the Section 8 Voucher Reform Act that Congress has considered in 
previous years contain a set of largely similar core reforms that 
would strengthen and update these programs through reducing ad- 
ministrative burdens for agencies and owners, allocating voucher 
funds more efficiently, and strengthening support for work. 

Even more pressing, these bills contain large Federal savings. 
According to CBO, the December 2010 version of SEVRA, which is 
the most recent, would reduce the amount of funding needed to 
maintain the current level of rental assistance by more than $700 
million over 5 years. According to the Financial Services Com- 
mittee, the most recent version of AHSSIA, which contains some 
additional cost savings measures, increases that to $1.5 billion. 
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Those numbers do not include savings from administrative stream- 
lining which would reduce costs by an additional several hundred 
million dollars. 

My testimony contains details on the core reforms in these bills. 
Just as one example, I think the provisions streamlining deter- 
mination of tenant rents and incomes are one of the key reforms 
that would really reduce administrative burdens as well as gener- 
ating other cost savings. The change to doing recertifications for 
people in fixed incomes every 3 years, as has been mentioned, is 
a good example of that. That would reduce burdens on mostly el- 
derly people and people with disabilities who would be affected and 
also generate large administrative savings for agencies. It is just 
one of a large number of similar commonsense, good Government 
reforms that are in these bills. These are largely proposals that 
HUD supports but cannot move forward with without congressional 
authorization. They have been vetted for a number of years in Con- 
gress and have had strong bipartisan support, and they are sup- 
ported by a broad range of housing groups, as evidenced by the let- 
ter from 810 organizations around the country that was sent to the 
Banking Committee urging prompt action. 

I would urge the Committee to be cautious with more controver- 
sial provisions. For example, a sharp expansion of the Moving to 
Work Program raises a number of risks, such as large shifts of 
funds from the voucher program to other purposes that would re- 
sult in many fewer families receiving assistance. And any Moving 
to Work expansion that goes beyond the compromise provision that 
is in the most recent House bill would also undermine the broad 
support that the bill has received so far. 

I want to close by just emphasizing how important it is that the 
country’s rental assistance programs work as efficiently and as ef- 
fectively as possible so that they can assist as many families as 
they can. In concrete terms, the savings in these bills would mean 
that housing agencies can serve more needy families or, if nec- 
essary, avoid painful cuts in assistance. These are critically impor- 
tant changes, especially now when budgets are expected to be tight 
for years to come, but the need for rental assistance remains very 
high with fewer than one in four families eligible for assistance get- 
ting help. 

The voucher reform bills, the rental assistance reform bills would 
take a big step toward achieving those goals of improving these 
programs, and I would urge the Congress to enact them as soon as 
possible so that the savings and other benefits from the programs 
can begin to be realized as soon as possible. 

Thanks again for the privilege of testifying before you, and I will 
be happy to take any questions that you have. 

Chairman Menendez. You are so efficient. You had another 
minute. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Menendez. Ms. Couch. 
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STATEMENT OF LINDA COUCH, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT FOR 

POLICY AND RESEARCH, NATIONAL LOW INCOME HOUSING 

COALITION 

Ms. Couch. On behalf of the National Low Income Housing Coa- 
lition, I would like to thank Chairman Menendez for holding this 
important hearing today at a time when the need for rental assur- 
ance is growing across the United States. 

The shortage of affordable and available units for extremely low 
income households in 2010 was 6.8 million units, 400,000 more 
than it was in 2009. For extremely low income households, there 
is a shortage of more than 189,000 affordable and available units 
in New Jersey alone. 

Ideally housing reform legislation would result in both more af- 
fordable housing and more efficient use of Government resources. 
Recent versions of housing reform legislation would result in 5-year 
savings ranging from around $700 million to more than $1 billion. 
These are tremendous savings, the vast majority of which come 
from uncontroversial policy changes. 

In any reform bill, we urge the Subcommittee to balance new 
program flexibilities with the need for program accountability. In 
the long run, we fear that if Congress’ understanding of the pro- 
gram’s use and impact fade due to fewer reporting requirements, 
9ie result would be decreased resources. The reforms that we sup- 
port bring efficiencies while continuing to hold all parties account- 
able for the use of Federal resources. 

We support several changes that would encourage increased 
earned income and simplify rent setting while maintaining Brooke, 
the program’s underlying tenet that each household pays a rent 
that is affordable, even as its income fluctuates. 

The Nation would also benefit from enactment of improvements 
to the project basing of vouchers, which would allow otherwise 
unaffordable units to meet the Nation’s most significant affordable 
housing needs. 

The need for clear direction to HUD on the allocation of voucher 
renewal funding was a primary reason for the development of re- 
form legislation several years ago. We support language directing 
HUD to base renewals on actual costs and leasing data as well as 
policies that would allow agencies to over-lease vouchers and re- 
serve offset and reallocation policies. 

We would like any Senate housing reform bill to include provi- 
sions to improve the portability of vouchers from one housing agen- 
cy’s jurisdiction to another, to require HUD to establish certain 
standards and procedures for assessing the performance of agen- 
cies’ voucher programs, and to guard voucher households from pay- 
ing excessive rent burdens. Each of these provisions improve the 
voucher program for tenants, and each has thus far been left out 
of the House versions of the bill this session. 

On another note, the Low Income Housing Coalition was shocked 
and disappointed that the Administration requested increased min- 
imum rents in its fiscal year 2013 budget request. We referred to 
HUD’s proposal as one that “picks the pockets of the poorest of the 
poor.” It follows then that we do not believe increasing minimum 
rents is needed to create a robust housing reform bill. The House’s 
latest proposal increases minimum rents for households with in- 
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comes of less than $2,800 a year. While it may be hard to imagine 
that there are households with incomes so low, the reality is that 
these households exist, and the programs keeping them off the 
street, out of the back seats of cars at night, and out of shelters 
are HUD’s voucher, public housing, and project-based Section 8 
programs. 

We also support other major reforms to the voucher program 
which we know are outside of the scope of any bill this year. Three 
policies that would significantly increase households’ choice and 
ability to use their vouchers are the regionalization of voucher as- 
sistance and administration, the enactment of Federal source of in- 
come laws, and instituting nationwide small-area fair market 
rents, an effort for which HUD is currently doing a demonstration. 

Of course, a real breakthrough would be to make assistance by 
the Housing Choice Voucher Program an entitlement to those 
households eligible for it, at least for certain populations. Today the 
only housing entitlement programs are for homeowners, the vast 
majority of those resources going to assist high-income households. 

While the coalition has agreed to a carefully crafted version of 
Moving to Work expansion, referred to by others here as the 
“stakeholder agreement,” and I believe attached to CLPHA’s testi- 
mony, history shows that Moving to Work expansion has stalled 
housing legislation for years. We support moving forward with 
voucher reform legislation without an MTW title. Moving to Work 
legislation could be considered separately while the significant sav- 
ings and efficiencies of a broader housing reform bill could be taken 
advantage of now. 

We also encourage Members of this Subcommittee to support 
capitalization of a National Housing Trust Fund, which Congress 
authorized in 2008 thanks to the leadership of Senator Reed. The 
National Housing Trust Fund, coupled with the stabilization of 
HUD’s rental assistant programs by housing reform legislation, 
could end homelessness in the United States. 

Thank you for your work to improve HUD’s programs. 

Chairman Menendez. Thank you. Thank you all. 

There is a lot of ground to cover here, so let me start with you, 
Mr. Kinard and Ms. Hovdestad. Both of you are on the ground. You 
are working every day to implement these programs on behalf of 
low-income families. We have been talking absent this for some 
time. I think there is a tendency to forget how incredibly pressing 
the need for action really is. I have heard from affordable housing 
advocates and housing professionals telling me that these reforms 
really cannot wait and are urgently needed now. 

Can you discuss the impact over time if Congress fails to act soon 
to implement some of the specific reform proposals we have talked 
about? What are the consequences on the ground? 

Mr. Kinard. I certainly can do some of that. The consequences 
really are devastating. There are financial consequences associated 
with cumbersome, burdensome processes that simply we cannot af- 
ford and each year are escalating. There is the potential for loss of 
units. We have many units in Newark alone right now that are 
boarded up, that we simply do not have the funding to put back 
online. And a lot of our funding is being used today to ultimately 
fill out score sheets and fill out reports and send information in. 
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And it is really sad riding to work every day past units that have 
the windows boarded up and the doors boarded up, knowing that 
we have waiting lists that have thousands and thousands of fami- 
lies on them for many, many years, and realizing that I have got 
to divert that funding to ultimately respond to needs that have 
been on regulatory books for many, many years, and unfortunately 
really do not get to the heart of the mission that we are in business 
to do. 

So essentially for the availability of future housing, for, I think, 
the future existence of our program, and especially in light of the 
outlook of budgets moving forward in forward years, I think the 
impact is devastating if we do not move soon. 

Ms. Hovdestad. I would like to echo what was just said and that 
we do spend a lot of time working on reports that we have not had 
to do in the past. HUD is putting a lot of emphasis on lease-up, 
and so every month we respond to questions from HUD about why 
we are not leasing up to our baseline units. And part of our prob- 
lem of underutilization of our vouchers is that we are unable to 
hire staff that has left the agency’s employ for other jobs, and so 
the rest of the workload is distributed to the other staff, and they 
cannot take on any more than they currently have. It is taking 
longer to get the inspections done because of the lack of staff. And 
then the interim changes that we are required to do, they are tak- 
ing a lot of time also. 

Another big impact is on the Family Self-Sufficiency Program 
that we have, and I would like to thank Senator Reed for his work 
on the FSS Program. We have a very successful Family Self-Suffi- 
ciency Program, and we were able to use some of our administra- 
tive fees to help meet some of the unmet needs like personal coun- 
seling. We have a lot of participants who have a lot of personal 
issues that are barriers for them becoming self-sufficient. We have 
used it to put on workshops on financial wellness and what it takes 
to buy a house and things like that. 

On the regulatory side, we just spend a lot of time kind of doing 
things that seem kind of redundant and unnecessary, like the re- 
porting of excluded income. 

Chairman Menendez. Since you are both representing a dif- 
ferent universe of housing authorities here, what is the reality of 
housing authorities’ refusing to run their voucher programs, turn- 
ing down VASH vouchers to assist homeless veterans, loss of hard 
units as a result of the lack of reforms? With your colleagues, do 
you experience that? 

Mr. Kinard. Well, I feel that. We have not done that. We have 
not been forced to do that. But we have had to make similar deci- 
sions, and I will give you a concrete example that we face on a 
monthly basis. 

Due to reduced admin fees and due to our strain in terms of re- 
sources, we are making decisions in terms of how many staff we 
have associated with interim reexamination processes and annual 
reexamination processes versus our ability to actually issue vouch- 
ers and get families on the program. It is a budgetary issue. It is 
a commonsense issue. If you only have ten staff and that is all you 
can afford, but you must get these forms in, somewhere in there 
you have got to make a decision between the two. And I believe 
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those housing authorities have made probably the most difficult 
choice in many of those directors’ and staffs’ career that they do not 
want to provide insufficient service or they do not want to jump 
into something that ultimately will provide less than decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing. Instead, they will turn those vouchers in, 
and hopefully someone else can utilize those correctly because they 
simply do not have the funding to run the program. 

Chairman Menendez. All right. I have several other questions, 
but I want to turn to Senator Reed first. 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
thank the witnesses for excellent testimony and giving great per- 
spectives on some very critical issues. I think Mr. Husock pointed 
out that it is not just about keeping people in housing; it is giving 
them a chance to move up, move forward, move ahead. And I think 
that is a theme that we want to support. 

That takes me back to the point I raised in my opening state- 
ment about the Family Self-Sufficiency Act. Thank you, Dianne, for 
using it so well and effectively. But I wondered, Mr. Fischer, with 
your colleagues at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, have 
you looked at this issue and can you give some comments about 
how valuable the program is and what we can do to continue it? 
In terms of changes, HUD is making similar proposals as I am. 

Mr. Fischer. Sure. I think this is an important issue to look at, 
ways to help people who receive rental assistance move toward self- 
sufficiency. As context, there are a lot of people on rental assist- 
ance for whom this is not an issue. Half of the caseload is elderly 
people or people with disabilities. Another 30 percent is working 
families. But there is a segment of the population that could use 
support to help move toward self-sufficiency and increase their 
earnings, and I think the Family Self-Sufficiency Program is a real- 
ly strong approach to doing that. It combines both supportive serv- 
ices and counseling and also earnings incentives through the cre- 
ation of escrow accounts, and that is a combination that based on 
the available information does work in terms of helping people in- 
crease their earnings. 

Like you said, HUD is considering some — has supported some 
similar proposals to strengthen the Family Self-Sufficiency Pro- 
gram. The AHSSIA bill that is in the House has a number of provi- 
sions that move in the same direction, and I really thank you for 
looking at this issue and looking at ways to move this legislation 
forward. 

I think one example of an important change that needs to be 
made and that all these entities are looking at is extending the 
program to the project-based Section 8 program, which is, along 
with public housing and vouchers, the third large rental assistance 
program. Currently the Family Self-Sufficiency Program is not 
available. There is no reason for that. It is equally applicable in 
project-based Section 8. And so proposals like yours that would ex- 
tend it there would really do a lot of good for the people who are 
in that program. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. 

Just a final question, because I know the Chairman has addi- 
tional questions. Ms. Couch, you mentioned the National Housing 
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Trust Fund. From your evaluation, capitalizing this program, get- 
ting it up and running, how could it help the current crisis? 

Ms. Couch. Well, the Nation’s housing needs, as you know, are 
overwhelmingly clustered within households with extremely low in- 
comes, households below 30 percent of area median income. And 
the National Housing Trust Fund, as Congress designed it in 2008, 
would dedicate the majority of its assistance to households at that 
really deep income level. 

Today we have these great shortages, like almost a 190,000-unit 
shortage in New Jersey, because we are not producing housing that 
is affordable to incomes at this low of a level. We used to with pub- 
lic housing and project-based Section 8, but the numbers of those 
units are shrinking. The trust fund could step in and really 
produce units affordable to households at that low income level and 
also preserve other units that might be unsubsidized today and 
really set this Nation on a path toward ending worst-case housing 
needs, as HUD defines them, all of the — more than 73 percent of 
ELI households pay more than half of their very low incomes on 
rent, and ending homelessness in the United States. So we see the 
trust fund as really critical to setting the Nation on a path to end 
homelessness in the country. 

Senator Reed. Let me just add one final point. There might be, 
particularly at this moment, an additional benefit, that is, putting 
people to work building rental properties, renovating rental prop- 
erties. We have a very weak housing market. I know Senator 
Menendez has been leading the way on several different initiatives. 
Your legislation, which I am proud to cosponsor, is designed to try 
to get people back not only into housing but people banging nails, 
et cetera, to build housing. 

Ms. Couch. It is certainly a jobs program as well. We appreciate 
that. And I think that, you know, the home builders have all sorts 
of great data on the numbers of jobs, both immediate jobs and long- 
term jobs, that can be sustained through the development of hous- 
ing. 

Senator Reed. You look like you have a comment, Mr. Husock, 
and I want to give you the chance. Are you all set? 

Mr. Husock. If I might very briefly, with the Chairman’s permis- 
sion, I wanted to add to Mr. Fischer’s comments about Family Self- 
Sufficiency in response to Senator Reed’s question and to echo what 
Ms. Couch said about the importance of not having a rent structure 
that penalizes people for improving moving up and forward, as the 
Senator puts it, because when you have a Brooke amendment- 
based rent structure that has a set percentage, the more you earn 
the more you pay, so, in effect, the marginal tax rate on our poorest 
households is higher than for our highest-income households. That 
is ridiculous. 

And so setting fixed rents and allowing people to earn more but 
to keep what they earn perhaps in the context of other require- 
ments — with which we may not agree, but nonetheless we agree on 
that, I think — I think would be very important to promote self-suf- 
ficiency also in the context of counseling and other programs. 

Senator Reed. My time is up, but the possibility exists, too, of 
sort of a shared appreciation where, you save more. But you con- 
tribute a little bit more, too. So I do not think it would necessarily 
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have to be either/or, either fixed or not. But I think there is a way 
in principle we can work out a formula that encourages moving up. 
Let me just thank you for that insight. It is valuable. 

Do you have a quick response, Ms. Couch? 

Ms. Couch. I just wanted to clarify that we believe strongly that 
each household’s income should — each household’s rent should re- 
flect its income at the time, and all of the voucher reform bills have 
included provisions which we think really encourage and allow for 
increased earned income without, you know, immediately coming 
and raising people’s rent. And so, you know, we support those pro- 
posals, but one of the key benefits of these programs is stability, 
and if your rent keeps going up but for some reason your income 
goes down, these programs are not providing the assistance we 
need them to. And so the rents absolutely have to maintain this 
Brooke standard of fluctuating as a household’s income fluctuates. 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much for your insights. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Menendez. Thank you. Senator Reed, for your leader- 
ship in this field. 

Let me ask a few other questions here. There are various legisla- 
tive proposals that would enact a stable voucher renewal funding 
policy. Currently congressional appropriators set a voucher renewal 
funding policy each year, which I am told makes it very difficult 
for housing authorities to plan for the year ahead. In addition, 
there are various legislative proposals that would clarify how much 
money housing authorities can hold in reserves for a rainy day 
without those funds being taken back or offset, so to speak. 

Mr. Fischer, you write in your testimony that these voucher 
funding rules will allow housing authorities to serve many more 
families with the same amount of funding. Can you explain how 
the predictability and clarity provided by those simple changes 
would translate into more families served? 

Mr. Fischer. Sure. When agencies are able to predict how much 
money they will have and also how much funding they will have 
in reserves, it can let them manage their funds more predictably. 
There is history behind this where there was — starting in 2003, 
there has been a series of changes in the funding formula. It has 
gotten somewhat more stable in recent years, but during that pe- 
riod we saw the percentage of agencies’ vouchers in use drop from 
around 97 percent down to 92 percent, which translates to about 
100,000 fewer families being assisted. And part of this was just 
that it was much harder to predict both what funding level agen- 
cies would get and whether their funding reserves, whether they 
could keep funding reserves or those would be recaptured. And 
those played a role in those large numbers of families not receiving 
assistance. I think stabilizing the funding formula, like SEVRA and 
AHSSIA would do, would give agencies more certainty and would 
help them assist more families. 

Another sort of specific thing in both bills that would contribute 
to this is a provision that would allow agencies to assist more fami- 
lies than their authorized number if they had funds available to do 
this. Right now, agencies, even if they are sitting on unused money 
and have reserves, they are not allowed to go above their author- 
ized voucher cap. They are penalized for that, and they do not get. 
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it affects their funding for the following year. Under SEVRA and 
AHSSIA, agencies could use those extra funds to assist more fami- 
lies, and this would mean not only more families getting help but 
also the agencies would have a strong incentive to reduce the cost 
per voucher because they would know that they are able to do that 
and stretch their funds further and they can help more families. 

Chairman Menendez. Let me go back to you, Mr. Kinard, on a 
different issue. I am concerned nationwide but certainly that New 
Jersey’s stock of federally assisted affordable housing is aging rap- 
idly. We have long been a population center. Affordable housing 
was built many decades ago and is now in danger of becoming ob- 
solete as a result of a lack of funding for modernization. And I am 
hopeful that HUD’s Rental Assistance Demonstration will serve as 
an effective tool to preserve affordable housing in New Jersey and 
nationally. But I share the concerns that have been raised by af- 
fordable housing advocates that the lack of funding for RAD will 
prevent the housing developments with the greatest capital needs 
from participating in the program. 

Could you discuss whether you believe the new RAD authorizing 
language and the authorization for appropriations contained in the 
most recent, I think it is an April draft of the House’s Affordable 
Housing and Self-Sufficiency Improvement Act would help open the 
program to developments most in need? 

Mr. Kinard. Certainly. It is our belief firmly that it would, that 
RAD is an important initiative that ultimately would allow the con- 
version of much needed deteriorated and distressed public housing 
into a more stable environment on the project-based voucher side. 
In fact, in Newark right now we are in the midst of converting a 
220-unit public housing building into project-based voucher. We 
have been able to partner with a private bank and generate nearly 
$30 million to go into a building that — we talk about the future — 
maybe in 5 or 8 years this building would have become obsolete, 
and those seniors would likely had to have been moved out of the 
building. 

So we know that putting money in RAD will supplement in some 
regards, in some jurisdictions, the funds that are ultimately needed 
to make their projects work. Is it enough? Clearly not in certain ju- 
risdictions. But putting money into it in the demonstration pro- 
gram will make some jurisdictions who are one side of the fence 
able to get on the other side of the fence and actually participate. 
And hopefully it will demonstrate a program that will generate 
more funds, will demonstrate the need for more funds, and allow 
us to get even more housing authorities involved. 

But I think there is a lot of training and technical assistance and 
evaluation that those funds will also support that need to occur 
with the RAD conversions. 

Chairman Menendez. All right. So let me move to Moving to 
Work. You had a time in the Pittsburgh Housing Authority, which 
had a Moving to Work Demonstration project, and you are now at 
the Newark Housing Authority, which does not have a Moving to 
Work Demonstration project. So I think you are in a unique posi- 
tion to talk to us from both perspectives. Can you speak to the good 
and the bad as you see it? 
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Mr. Kinard. Well, the good was Pittsburgh with Moving to Work. 
The bad is Newark without Moving to Work. It is a very different 
environment, and it actually gets even down to the depths of the 
work culture. When you have Moving to Work, you tend to think 
about problems as any corporation would think about a problem 
that they are facing. You tend to think about your funding as a 
source to solve problems and create new housing for the homeless, 
create self-sufficiency programs, preserve expiring use housing 236. 
236’s do a number of innovative initiatives that the community 
that you operate in is actually desperately needing. 

When you do not have Moving to Work, you are really focused 
on trying to score your best on some PHAS or SEMAP score sheet 
or getting all your forms in because, really, that is the bar. You are 
operating in a very limited box, and unfortunately, many times you 
can see the light at the end of the tunnel and the trouble heading 
your way. But you can only move so far left and right in a non- 
Moving to Work environment, and you have to let the car run over 
you. 

So, you know, that is — in essence, I think the importance of Mov- 
ing to Work is it will allow us to move more fluidly and flexibly 
in an environment of limited funding, and it will allow us to find 
greater administrative cost savings and hopefully serve even more 
families in quality housing. And it has been proven. I mean. Mov- 
ing to Work has been out there. We were in it in Pittsburgh in 
1998, and we were able to do some really innovative things on the 
self-sufficiency side, on the housing production side, really, really 
creative things. So it has been proven to work, and I think it is a 
program that really merits strong consideration, deep expansion, 
and obviously taking into consideration some of the concerns of oth- 
ers. 

Chairman Menendez. Let me broaden the question. I wanted to 
get your perspective because you have been in both environments. 
So I will open it to anyone on the panel who wants to have an opin- 
ion. 

We have long debated whether or not HUD’s Moving to Work 
Demonstration should be expanded and made permanent, and I 
can see the attraction from a director’s position. The question is 
whether that is the way in which we take you out of the strait- 
jacket that you are in or whether the actual program is positive in 
terms of results at the end of the day that would want to expand 
it. I am talking about beyond the straitjacket of how you have re- 
sources to deal with your challenge. 

This issue has actually been a sticking point preventing us from 
moving ahead on the substantial set of changes that HUD’s rental 
assistance programs that we can agree on. So I am encouraged to 
hear that the stakeholders — many groups have come together 
around a compromise solution which would pair an expansion of 
some elements of the Moving to Work Demonstration Program with 
tenant protections and a strong evaluation component. Can you dis- 
cuss the compromise, which I understand is incorporated into the 
latest version of the Affordable Housing and Self-Sufficiency Im- 
provement Act, and whether it is acceptable to you and the organi- 
zations that you represent? And if so, why? And if not, why? Any- 
one who wants to comment. 
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Ms. Couch. I will start. We have opposed, strongly opposed Mov- 
ing to Work expansion for many, many years and got back to the 
table on Moving to Work last winter and sat down with most of the 
groups at this witness table and several others and HUD to work 
out what we call the “stakeholder agreement.” The agreement 
would expand Moving to Work’s footprint substantially. Right now 
there are about 35 agencies that are considered MTW agencies. 

The agreement would expand a basic version of Moving to Work 
to 500,000 units of public housing and vouchers, and under basic, 
the Moving to Work agencies would have what I see as really broad 
flexibility administratively to fnnge money between the public 
housing and voucher accounts, to reporting requirements to HUD, 
simplification of rent setting, not rent reforms, and have a lot of 
really administrative simplifications, many of which, you know, we 
have talked about over the years as part of the voucher bills. 

But the stakeholder agreement and what was included in the 
April 13th version of AHSSIA would also include an enhanced 
MTW whereby up to 25 housing authorities could access this en- 
hanced authority where they could enter into programs that maybe 
would institute work requirements or time limits, or huge rent pol- 
icy shifts that would divorce people’s rents from what their incomes 
are. And all of those, you can see the problems for tenants in each 
of those, but the bill language would also require really strict re- 
porting and evaluation requirements and a stakeholder advisory 
committee that would try and watch and make sure that no harm 
was being done but that successful programs could be replicated in 
the future. And there are a lot of tenant protections and assured- 
ness that households — that significantly the same number of 
households would continue to be served. 

And so all of those things are dangers in the current MTW land- 
scape that I think would be addressed by the stakeholder agree- 
ment. 

Chairman Menendez. Anyone else? 

Mr. Husock. I think that Ms. Couch’s remarks demonstrate why 
it is a compromise, and some of the potentials that concern her are 
exactly what I think makes the bill attractive to those who are con- 
cerned about the open-endedness of housing assistance and not 
conforming to the goals that Senator Reed enunciated of moving up 
and moving forward. 

So in the context of a rigorous evaluation, could work require- 
ments or time limits be draconian and drive people into homeless- 
ness if they do? Well, that would be a bad thing, and we would 
have to know about that. Could it encourage, as we have seen in 
some housing authorities, improvement in the situation and mak- 
ing room in a limited number of unit universe, because entitlement 
is not a likely prospect anytime soon, assistance for others who are 
on the waiting list? That seems to be worth trying in a relatively 
confined context in an atmosphere of evaluation. 

So that is what makes it an attractive compromise, and I think 
if those aspects of it were not included, you would not see the same 
buy-in. 

Chairman Menendez. Mr. Fischer. 

Mr. Fischer. Like Linda, we have had strong concerns about ex- 
pansion of Moving to Work under the current rules. One issue is 
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the elimination of a lot of key tenant protections that would, for ex- 
ample, get rid of the guarantee that tenants would pay affordable 
rents that Linda and Senator Reed were talking about earlier. Be- 
cause it allows shifts of funds from the voucher program to other 
purposes, when we have looked at data on the program today, one 
of the things that has resulted in is many fewer families receiving 
assistance per dollar of Federal funding, and that is a concern 
when the resources are already very limited for housing assistance. 

Another really strong concern is that Moving to Work is funded 
as a block grant under the existing — it goes from the existing hous- 
ing voucher system where funding is based on the actual cost of 
funding a particular number of units. Instead, it is a fixed block 
grant amount. 

When we look at other housing assistance or HUD programs that 
are funded as block grants, what we see is that they tend to erode 
or see cuts over time in a way that the Housing Voucher Program 
has not experienced, and I think a big part of the difference is 
these funding programs, for example, the four largest HUD block 
grants have seen their funding erode by 38 percent in inflation-ad- 
justed terms over the last 10 years, where funding for the Housing 
Voucher Program has seen some shortfalls but it has basically kept 
up with the need. And so that is another big concern about MTW. 

The agreement that is in the House bill contains a lot of protec- 
tions that reduce these risks. I do not want to overstate it. I think 
we still see some significant risks in that bill on all of those areas 
that I mentioned. But in our view, the core reforms that are in 
SEVRA and AHSSIA are so important and so beneficial and the re- 
strictions in the House agreement are strong enough that our view 
is that the package together is worth enacting if that is what it 
takes to get those core reforms. 

Chairman Menendez. Ms. Hovdestad. 

Ms. Hovdestad. Yes, NAHRO has been working with the De- 
partment to expand the Moving to Work Program. The concern 
that we have is that there is no harm done to the current Moving 
to Work agencies and their agreements with the Department. Mov- 
ing to Work as a separate bill would be OK, but our preference 
would be to expand the MTW program as soon as possible. 

Chairman Menendez. Well, very good. I think that that gives us 
a good sense of where we are at. Hopefully we can move here be- 
cause I get the sense that our continuous delay here is creating 
consequences at the end of the day, and moving would have a pow- 
erful, beneficial benefit. So I am hoping that this hearing and the 
foundation that we have laid here assists us in the fall to see if 
there is a possibility. 

With that, I appreciate the testimony of all of you. The record 
will remain open for 1 week so that everybody can submit their 
comments. Members can submit their questions. If we do have 
questions and we send them to you, we ask for your speedy re- 
sponse so we can close the record as soon as possible. 

With that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:05 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements, responses to written questions, and addi- 
tional material supplied for the record follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN ROBERT MENENDEZ 

Local public housing agencies across the Nation face an existential threat. The 
current Federal budget crisis looms over a public housing inventory that is already 
stressed by inadequate appropriations and the famously burdensome HUD regu- 
latory regime. The high-water funding mark for FY2013 appropriations is now 
known. House and Senate appropriations bills are strikingly similar and both sig- 
nificantly underfund the Public Housing Operating Fund and the Capital Fund. 
Only deeply committed authorizers can significantly improve conditions in current 
public housing funding by passing legislation that improves local flexibility, spurs 
revenue growth and lets agencies take advantage of cost-efficiencies that are within 
easy reach. 

Public housing is, in the words of the HUD Secretary “an irreplaceable public 
asset that must be preserved.” That asset serves among the poorest households in 
more than 3,000 communities, both large and small, all across the country. Public 
housing is community owned, place based, and locally accountable. It provides stable 
homes to more than 2 million people every day of the year — and has served untold 
millions more over the last 75 years. Public housing has survived rapid neighbor- 
hood change and every sort of policy direction prescribed by Washington. It endures 
because hundreds of thousands of elderly and disabled households will always have 
need for safe, secure, and decent homes in their neighborhoods. Public housing will 
also endure for the more than 800,000 children whose parents need the time and 
services of a secure platform to prepare for better, stronger lives. As you know, pub- 
lic housing is easily maligned by occasional glaring headlines and is too often tar- 
geted by outdated stereotypes. The truest story of public housing, however, is one 
of safe and well-run housing that provides a real sense of community and that has 
quietly helped produce generation after generation of productive citizens including 
members of Congress and the Supreme Court, business leaders, schoolteachers, elite 
athletes, soldiers, artists, and public servants. 

Authorizers in the 112th session of Congress have real opportunities to pass legis- 
lation that will limit the loss of units as a result of chronically low funding and 
enormous amounts of deferred capital improvements. If the public housing inventory 
is to be salvaged for the next generation, it will need a broad menu of funding op- 
portunities that can begin to address the enormous $26.5 billion capital needs Sack- 
log that threatens it. This authorizing Committee and its counterpart in the other 
chamber have the ability to set public housing on a new, more streamlined and sus- 
tainable course by passing key pieces of legislation. They include: 

Affordable Housing and Self Sufficiency Improvement Act (AHSSIA) is proposed 
legislation that promises to deliver long-awaited and much needed reforms to the 
Section 8 voucher program. Voucher agencies are particularly stressed as Congress 
has failed to provide adequate administrative fees for the program that is uniquely 
rule-bound and labor intensive. With no ability to adjust to these real-time market- 
place conditions; HUD continues to apply SEMAP, the program’s report card, as if 
agencies were fully funded and fully staffed. AHSSIA offers agencies administrative 
flexibility that will help provide some cost-cutting opportunities. Agencies will have 
fungibility for their Operating and Capital funds and the flexibility to do risk-based 
scheduling for physical inspections. Agencies will also be able to perform fewer re- 
certifications for fixed-income households and to use a more streamlined rent and 
income determination process. Overall the bill allows agencies to economize on costs. 
The bill was gingerly crafted with tenant advocate groups so it has some added com- 
plications. For example, the bill allows agencies, for the first time in 14 years, to 
charge a higher minimum rent of approximately $70. The opportunity for added rev- 
enue comes with new reporting and procedural requirements. 

Of special importance is the section of AHSSIA entitled “Flexibility for High-Ca- 
pacity HAs” that makes permanent the highly useful and successful Moving to Work 
(MTW) program. The bill also allows for a significant expansion of the program but 
limits participation primarily to PHAS and SEMAP high performers. A Moving to 
Work (MTW) expansion was recommended in HUD’s own 2010 interim MTW report 
to Congress. The report stated “MTW provides unprecedented insight into alter- 
native methods of providing housing assistance. By prolonging and doubling the 
number of participating agencies, the housing industry stands to learn even more 
from this unique resource.” This successful program has survived for 16 years in 
spite of unfounded criticism of the MTW demonstration. This section of the AHSSIA 
consumed much of the bill’s negotiations and added more narrow definitions of 
households served by MTW. The enormous transformative efforts in cities like At- 
lanta, Chicago and Philadelphia might not have happened if baseless fears had been 
allowed to rule implementation of the MTW demonstration. MTW is the most hope- 
ful preservation solution for the greatest number of agencies at HUD’s disposal. The 
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program can help counter the deep and chronic funding shortfalls in public housing 
programs. To date, MTW agencies have used the program’s flexibility to signifi- 
cantly expand affordable housing opportunities in their communities. 

Also included in AHSSIA is $30 million in funding for the Administration’s RAD 
(Rental Assistance Demonstration). RAD is the Administration’s signature program 
to help housing agencies convert their public housing properties to a more reliable 
Section 8 funding platform using either project-based vouchers or project based rent- 
al assistance. Appropriators launched RAD in the FY2012 THUD Appropriations bill 
but provided no new funding for the program. The bill allowed agencies to convert 
with only the money currently available to public housing properties. Unfortunately, 
the current low funding cannot sustain properties in the public housing program — 
much less support them in the Section 8 program where higher rents are needed 
to maintain properties and to also support debt service on financed capital needs. 
The $30 million will make it more likely that properties with deferred capital needs 
will be able to participate in the RAD program. 

Today public housing finds itself at a critical juncture where poor funding might 
well determine the fate of the program. The Subcommittee has an opportunity to 
intercede on behalf of public housing and its residents by working with the House 
to pass AHSSIA this year. Public housing has been rocked by a series of recent 
funding and policy choices that call into question the Federal Government’s resolve 
to continue its decades-long relationship with local communities to house the poorest 
among us. It is well within the authority of this Subcommittee to pursue proposals 
like AHSSIA, with its important MTW and RAD components, that will help pre- 
serve assisted and public housing for future generations of needy elderly, disabled, 
and family households. PHADA looks forward to working with the Subcommittee to 
find new ways for agencies to use flexibility, streamlining and innovation to bring 
additional funding resources to support and maintain public housing. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF KEITH KINARD 

Executive Director, Newark Housing Authority, on behalf of the Council 
OF Large Public Housing Authorities 

August 1, 2012 

Chairman Menendez, Ranking Member DeMint, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, my name is Keith Kinard and I am Executive Director of the Newark 
Housing Authority and Board Member of the Council of Large Public Housing Au- 
thorities (CLPHA). CLPHA is a national, nonprofit membership organization that 
works to strengthen neighborhoods and improve lives through advocacy, research, 
policy analysis, and public education. CLPHA’s members comprise nearly 70 of the 
largest Public Housing Authorities (PHAs), located in most major metropolitan 
areas in the United States. These agencies act as both housing providers and com- 
munity developers while effectively serving over one million households, managing 
almost half of the Nation’s multibillion dollar public housing stock, and admin- 
istering nearly one quarter of the Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher program. 

The Newark Housing Authority (NHA) has over 11,000 public housing and hous- 
ing choice vouchers. NHA is the largest public housing authority in New Jersey and 
one of the largest in the Nation. We have a portfolio of 44 public housing commu- 
nities with a total of over 7,000 rental units scattered throughout the City of New- 
ark. NHA also administers up to 4,000 Housing Choice Vouchers (Section 8) within 
the city limits. A unique aspect of the Newark Housing Authority is that the agency 
also serves as a redevelopment authority and uses that power to enhance the renais- 
sance of Newark. As a redevelopment authority, the NHA has a stake in the cre- 
ation and maintenance of safe, livable neighborhoods and the expansion of economic 
opportunities in their communities. 

We thank the Subcommittee for holding this hearing on “Streamlining and 
Strengthening HUD’s Rental Housing Assistance Programs” and appreciate the op- 
portunity to comment on those matters that we believe are critical to include in any 
legislation to improve and reform HUD’s rental assistance programs. As you know, 
for many years, CLPHA has been active in these legislative efforts. 

We have most recently been engaged in efforts to improve the draft legislation en- 
titled, “Affordable Housing and Self-Sufficiency Improvement Act of 2012” (AHSSIA) 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. AHSSIA is the latest iteration of recent en- 
deavors to reform and advance the Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher program 
which began in the 109th Congress and continued with the “Section Eight Voucher 
Reform Act” (SEVRA) and the “Section Eight Savings Act” (SESA) through the 
noth and 111th Congresses. While we have seen different variations on a theme 
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with the various legislative proposals — with refinements and degree of emphasis — 
there have heen certain core components in most versions of the reform proposals. 
Included among those core features which CLPHA strongly supports are simplifica- 
tion of rental assistance administration; preservation of the housing stock; protec- 
tion of tenants; and expansion of funding flexibilities and local decision making for 
housing authorities. 

As CLPHA testified last year on SESA, we believe that simplifying and stream- 
lining the administration and funding of the Housing Choice Voucher (HCV) pro- 
gram is a key component to a broader rethinking of the landscape of public and as- 
sisted housing in this country. Equally, we believe that expansion and permanency 
of the Moving to Work (MTW) program is an essential element in strengthening the 
flexibility and local decision making that housing authorities need to be successful 
in their communities. And, we believe that the Rental Assistance Demonstration 
(RAD) program will be critical in helping housing authorities reposition and 
strengthen an effective housing rental assistance delivery system for residents in a 
time of shrinking Federal budgets. 

Streamlining and Simplification 

Voucher Renewal Funding 

One activity to streamline and simplify would be a permanently authorized re- 
newal funding formula which would provide predictability and stability to the Hous- 
ing Choice Voucher program. As you are aware, the shift to the “snapshot” voucher 
funding formula in 2004 caused a serious mismatch between funding eligibility and 
vouchers requiring renewal funding. Further, continued uncertainty about deter- 
mining eligibility each subsequent year undermines agencies’ ability to manage 
their programs efficiently, as they are unable to predict the level of voucher utiliza- 
tion that they could support. We have seen, since 2007, how funding based on actual 
leasing and costs provides agencies the resources needed to increase leasing and 
help additional families. We are slowly recovering vouchers lost to the previous poli- 
cies. With a renewal formula reflecting actual PHA needs placed in permanent stat- 
ute, rather than in annual appropriations acts as is currently the case, PHAs will 
have renewed confidence in the predictability of their funding. A stable and reliable 
funding formula will provide predictability for housing authorities and landlords 
alike. They will be able to plan for the future, taking steps to increase utilization, 
reduce costs, eliminate inefficiencies, and improve service delivery. 

Reserves and Use of Funds 

Another proposal that we support is to allow housing authorities to retain a por- 
tion of their housing assistance pa3Tnent funds as reserves. An adequate and stable 
reserve is the bedrock of any well-run enterprise. Housing authorities serving large 
metropolitan areas must often deal with fluctuations in the number of landlords, the 
cost of rent, and other market factors beyond their control. We recommend that 
agencies always be able to retain their full accumulated reserves in order to support 
leasing in their communities, to allow them the flexibility to respond to changing 
markets, and to prepare for planned and unplanned extraordinary expenses, par- 
ticularly in light of Federal budget allocations oftentimes subject to pro-ration. 
Given their level of unspent funds, some PHAs have taken steps to increase their 
voucher utilization levels. They have made commitments in their communities to in- 
crease leasing by a certain percentage or house a certain number of additional fami- 
lies. Large funding offsets and pro-rations could derail such plans, even if a housing 
authority is making progress toward their goals. Housing authorities that have de- 
fined plans should be allowed additional reserves protection to increase leasing. 

The Newark Housing Authority has been struggling with voucher utilization 
issues for more than a decade. Newark’s Section 8 program consistently spends in 
excess of 100 percent of the allocated Housing Assistance Payments (HAP) funds; 
however, we report less than 80 percent utilization on a monthly basis. This discrep- 
ancy is due in part to the high cost of rent in the region and an offset of 10 million 
dollars of reserves. The reserve offset occurred in the midst of a plan to place 2,000 
families on the program and created community animosity and trust issues for the 
Agency. 

Additionally, agencies participating in the Moving to Work (MTW) program 
should be funded according to their agreements, subject to any pro rata adjustment. 
MTWs rely on their reserve balances as set out in their plans and agreements to 
leverage funds for redevelopment and revitalization projects. Allowing their funding 
to be offset by their reserves would severely undermine the goals of the MTW pro- 
gram. HUD has recognized this fact by exempting MTW voucher funding from offset 
provisions to meet Congressionally mandated rescissions {see, PIH 2009-13, PIH 
2008-15). CLPHA supports language in previous versions of SEVRA that clarifies 
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that MTW agencies shall spend their reserves in accordance with their program 
agreements. 

Finally, CLPHA has long advocated eliminating the authorized-voucher cap on 
leasing, and we strongly support provisions that allow leasing in excess of author- 
ized levels. 

Project-Based Vouchers 

CLPHA also supports previous legislative provisions that allows housing authori- 
ties to project-based vouchers in their own buildings, as part of a public housing re- 
development, without going through a competitive process. This would eliminate a 
significant administrative burden that has, in the past, kept PHAs from being able 
to commit project-based vouchers in a timely fashion. Time is often of the essence 
in redevelopment deals, and having this provision would facilitate and expedite 
project-basing of vouchers. Thus, this provision would not only help increase the af- 
fordable housing supply using tenant-based resources, but also add to the supply of 
deeply subsidized hard units for communities that need them. 

Newark’s experience with this policy is two-fold. We currently own a 100 percent 
project-based voucher, elderly/disabled hi-rise building that has been thriving for 
many years. This facility has benefited tremendously from this initiative in many 
ways. The most prominent benefit is what it provides for the residents. Through 
Project-Based Vouchering the agency has been able to take on extensive capital 
needs of the building and upgrade the general amenities for the residents. Our sec- 
ond experience involves our current work to convert a public housing, 220-unit, el- 
derly/disabled hi-rise building into a Section Eight Project Based facility. We started 
this process 4 years ago and quite frankly we are about 70 percent through the con- 
version. A significant amount of administrative time and financial resources have 
been used to competitively procure and ultimately award project based vouchers to 
ourselves. In Newark, Section 8 vouchers are scarce and we were not able to provide 
any vouchers to the more than twelve (12) applications who submitted proposals. 
Everyone’s scarce resources could be better utilized. 

We also strongly urge the Subcommittee to expand the flexibility of PHAs to use 
project-based vouchers to leverage private investment for the preservation of afford- 
able housing. Specifically, we support increases in the percentage of its Section 8 
vouchers that a PHA may use for project-basing, above the 20 percent cap, and in 
the number of vouchers that may be project-based in individual projects, for the pur- 
pose of preservation. There is precedent for these changes under the recent notice 
implementing the Rental Assistance Demonstration, which exempts converted units 
from the 20 percent cap and increases the percentage of vouchers that may be 
project-based in a single project, though we do not believe that the Department has 
gone far enough on this second point. Again, project-based vouchers have become 
an essential tool for PHAs’ efforts to meet their local community needs, particularly 
with populations that require the availability of ongoing supportive services. In- 
creasing the resources that can be used for this purpose can play an important role 
in preserving affordable housing and efforts to end homelessness and serve other 
vulnerable populations. In addition, we support the language in the bill that would 
extend the maximum term of the Section 8 contract from 15 years to 20 years, 
which will also encourage private investment. 

Administrative Streamlining 

Some changes that could streamline administrative processes include: options for 
triennial recertifications for fixed-income households and moving to less frequent in- 
spections and interim recertifications. The Newark Housing Authority spends a 
large percentage of administrative fees on work associated with mandatory annual 
recertification, annual unit inspections and rent, allowances and asset calculations. 
Local flexibility that maintains the integrity of the program while eliminating the 
need for high cost, low benefit work could save our agency vital resources. It is 
worth noting that many similar innovations have already been tested for years at 
MTW agencies throughout the country. Many MTW agencies have adopted less-fre- 
quent recertifications for their fixed-income households and have found that it not 
only produces less stress for their residents, but also significantly reduces their ad- 
ministrative burden. 

Some MTW agencies have been able to streamline their inspection process, group- 
ing inspections geographically to save travel time and costs. Allowing housing au- 
thorities to use a risk-management approach to conducting inspections, rather than 
tying them to arbitrary annual deadlines, will help relieve housing authorities of a 
sometimes redundant administrative burden, while still ensuring that families are 
housed in safe and decent housing. Also, allowing housing authorities to rely on in- 
spections from governmental agencies further simplifies a complicated inspection 
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process and allows localities to rely on one standard for guaranteeing the suitability 
and safety of area housing. CLPHA previously testified in support of these changes 
in SEVRA and SESA. 

Additional ways of streamlining administrative processes and reducing adminis- 
trative burden and costs include additional simplification of the rent calculation 
process (even beyond what is included in SESA), allowing flexibility with regard to 
re-inspections, and allowing the development of local wait-list policies. These are all 
areas in which Moving to Work agencies have been developing local policies, to meet 
their statutory objective of “reducing cost and achieving greater cost effectiveness 
in Federal expenditures.” Congress would do well to look to MTW agencies for fur- 
ther ideas about administrative streamlining. 

Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD) 

CLPHA’s objective for a rental assistance demonstration was straightforward. As 
MTW helps housing authorities in their public and affordable housing preservation 
strategies, we were seeking to preserve the existing housing stock through the fund- 
ing flexibility and funding leverage that MTW offers. For this reason, we proposed 
and supported the Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD) — a conversion option for 
public housing rental assistance to project-based vouchers (PBV) or project-based 
rental assistance contracts (PBRA) that will enable greater funding flexibility and 
leveraging. CLPHA worked alongside other stakeholders to help Congress enact 
RAD last year as a demonstration program to preserve this important affordable 
housing stock. 

We see this initial version of RAD as the first step in converting public housing 
subsidies to leverage additional capital investment and address the nearly $26 bil- 
lion capital backlog of our public housing stock. The current no-cost model that au- 
thorizes conversions to PBV and PBRA is an important step forward, but will only 
go so far in addressing a segment of the portfolio. Furthermore, a recent industry- 
funded research report by Recap Real Estate Advisors makes clear the critical need 
for adequate RAD funding in order to provide conversion and recapitalizing opportu- 
nities to a larger pool of public housing properties. 

With no funding to support this first iteration of the demonstration, CLPHA ap- 
preciates the broad waiver authority from Congress to create the best program pos- 
sible within the constraint of current public housing operating and capital subsidies. 
We believe this waiver authority is a critically important tool in order to ensure a 
successful demonstration program, and HUD should exercise its waiver authority to 
a greater extent than it proposes in the recently published Final Notice. In order 
to operate successfully under the no-cost RAD program and for housing authorities 
to be creative in their approaches, this flexibility is necessary. For example, the lim- 
itations on PBV conversions, including contract rent setting, the cap on the number 
of PBV units in a project, and the 12-month choice mobility constraint, all create 
a disincentive for housing authorities to pursue PBV conversions and undermines 
a critically important option in the demonstration program. 

The current House AHSSIA draft proposal includes the original legislative draft 
language from the stakeholders’ coalition on RAD. It authorizes a demonstration 
program for the voluntary conversion of units currently assisted under the public 
housing or Section 8 moderate rehabilitation programs to a contract under either 
the Section 8 project-based voucher or project-based rental assistance programs, in- 
cluding the authorization of appropriations of $30 million per year for 5 years of a 
demonstration. The additional funding is for supplemental costs of the first year of 
assistance, evaluation, technical assistance to housing authorities and tenant orga- 
nizations, and other appropriate purposes. 

It also authorizes properties assisted under the rent supplement program or the 
Section 236 rental assistance program to convert to project-based Section 8 renewal 
contracts, subject to the terms of Section 534 of MAHRAA, with authorization of ap- 
propriations of $10 million per year for 5 years. 

CLPHA strongly supports the RAD program and considers it an important tool 
for public housing preservation strategies. The additional funding authorization will 
help PHAs stabilize properties in markets where the current level of assistance and 
rents are not sufficient to address capital backlog needs and provide for long-term 
viability of the properties. We support the version of RAD in the AHSSIA bill, and 
strongly urge the Senate to include the RAD program in any legislative proposal. 

Moving to Work Expansion 

CLPHA has long been a strong supporter for a permanent expansion of a Moving 
to Work (MTW)-like program for any interested housing authority. The premise of 
MTW is simple, to allow PHAs to develop locally driven housing plans that respond 
to local housing needs, in concert with their residents and community stakeholders. 
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The current 35 MTW agencies administer over 131,000 public housing units and 
307,500 Housing Choice Vouchers, or more than 12.5 percent of the current tradi- 
tionally PHA-operated housing stock, in addition to operating local housing pro- 
grams that fall outside the bounds of traditional models. A review of the current 
MTW agencies show that they have raised the standard of housing services, used 
program flexibility to create jobs, added affordable housing stock, served more 
households, and helped families build savings. They have also shown how to operate 
and manage affordable housing in ways that is accountable to their residents and 
local communities without needless and time-consuming bureaucratic measures that 
add costs but no value. Many administrative activities now universally accepted as 
good practice, providing cost-savings, are beneficial to residents, and are non- 
controversial were first tested in the laboratory of Moving to Work (MTW). 

Instead of asking themselves “what do we need to do to make sure we score high 
on our next Section 8 Management Assessment Plan (SEMAP)?”, MTW agencies ask 
themselves, “where are the most profound needs in our community and what are 
we going to do to address them?” This fundamental shift in thinking has allowed 
MTW agencies from Cambridge, MA, to Atlanta, GA, to Seattle, WA, to solve prob- 
lems in their communities more efficiently, more rapidly and with greater commu- 
nity participation than most non-MTW agencies could even imagine. 

The strength of MTW is that it allows PHAs to customize their services to meet 
the unique challenges their communities face. For example, in the northwest and 
northeast, MTW PHAs are engaging with homeless service providers in ways un- 
imaginable outside of MTW. The new sponsor-based housing is allowing the most 
difficult-to-house populations to find stable homes, with supportive services. Com- 
prehensive, long-term services are being paired with PHA redevelopment efforts to 
create dynamic, place-based service centers where the most vulnerable households 
receive not just housing, but the intensive supports they need to keep from slipping 
back into homelessness. These are just a few examples of the amazing work going 
on at MTW agencies. 

NHA is not designated as an MTW agency, however, in my previous role as Exec- 
utive Director of the Pittsburgh Housing Authority, we were among the original 
group of agencies granted this broad range of flexibility. Having worked for 14 years 
under both circumstances, it is evident that the greatest advantage of MTW is the 
localized focus true regulatory flexibility affords. For example, in Pittsburgh we 
were able to utilize MTW to dramatically improve our housing stock, promote sig- 
nificant private investment, streamline our applicant waiting list process, promote 
programs for the homeless and create a social service endowment to consistently 
fund strong self-sufficiency programs. 

On the other hand, without MTW in Newark, our focus has been predominately 
driven by regulatory scoresheets such as the Public Housing Assessment System 
(PHAS) and SEMAP. With both limited flexibility and funding, we spend more of 
our time focused on the timeliness of our PIC submissions. Asset Management 
Projects (AMP) and Central Office Cost Center (COCO performance (financial per- 
formance of the central office and grouped sites), Voucher Management System 
(VMS) submissions, coordinating REAC inspection activities, along with dozens of 
other monthly, quarterly, and annual submissions. 

In sum, if the Newark Housing Authority were designated a Moving to Work site, 
we would seek to create housing programs for the homeless, focus on prisoner re- 
entry and transitional housing. In addition, we would tackle extensive applicant 
wait-list issues and examine rent simplification, recertification and inspection proc- 
esses for overall program efficiencies. Finally, we would utilize funding fungibility 
to create greater housing opportunities for our city’s most vulnerable populations. 

However, we are aware that the MTW program is controversial among many 
housing advocates and engenders strong, negative, and emotional reactions due to 
misperceptions and misinterpretations of the program’s objectives, accounting, and 
results, (jiven the disparate views of proponents and critics of the program, we real- 
ized the best approach to try to resolve differences was to declare a period of de- 
tente, sit down with the differing parties, and attempt to work out a practical agree- 
ment on extending and expanding the program. The result was intensive, pas- 
sionate, and focused deliberations between the stakeholders. 

The stakeholder group representatives included tenant advocates, civil rights ad- 
vocates, housing authorities, assisted housing owners, and HUD. In a remarkable 
undertaking with no issue too minor or nuanced for consideration, the stakeholder 
group produced a set of guidelines culminating in the “MTW Expansion Principles 
and Proposals”, along with a legislative draft incorporating those guidelines, that 
was agreed upon by all the parties involved. The stakeholder agreement provides 
for a permanent basic and enhanced MTW program; a robust evaluation; new devel- 
opment tools; and resident protections. 
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Included with my written comments for the record is a copy of those principles 
(Attachment 1) and legislative draft (Attachment 2). 

Closing 

In closing, even as we work to improve the housing choice voucher program, we 
must not forget the continuing challenges faced by the shortage of public and other 
affordable housing. There is still an urgent need to preserve and increase the supply 
of housing units specifically dedicated to those most in need. Once again, CLPHA 
urges this Committee to work to provide additional resources and tools to enable 
PHAs to preserve our public housing stock and increase the supply of housing af- 
fordable to very low-income households. 

We appreciate the Subcommittee’s perseverance and willingness to continue to 
tackle the reforms needed in HUD’s rental housing assistance programs. We look 
forward to working with you and HUD on making additional improvements to the 
programs and developing reform legislation. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify. 
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Summary of Mov ing to Work Proposal 

Moving 10 Work (MTW ) was cs)ahlis!i«i in I lo test innovaiive ways of adminisiering renial liousing 
programs lhat would pentril localities to better address the needs of their communities by promoting llesibility 
The program has been a demonstration program since lhat time 

The proposal is designed to incorporate the fundamental framew ork of Ml U that rewards and encourages 
innovation by public housing agencies while ensunng that residents are not unduly rent burdened The proposal 
would provide clear eligibility and admission criteria for housing agencies along with solid tools to peimit the 
important evaluabon of pcrfiirmance and results 

New Approach 

Like the provisions of the cunent AHSSLA discusston drafL the Moving to Work program would be made 
permanent under this proposal Current MTW agencies would continue to operate their programs as provided by 
dteir existing contracts for the remaining term of their contracts but could conveit to the "new " MTW program 
on nequest 

The "new” MTW would have two components I ) a basic MTW program that provides housing agencies with 
the nexibillly to combine voucher, capital and operating funds as well as implement rent simpliticatian and 
other administrative streamlining measures and 2) an "enhanced' MTW program would include the elements of 
the basic MTW program but would also permit a limited number of agencies to undertake major rent refomi 
initiatives, work requirements and time limits with a focus on rigivously evaluating the impacts of these 
activities 

To encourage a broad range of PlIAs to apply, the number of bousing auiboriiics that arc accepted into the basic 
MTW program would not be limited, but the number of units generally w ould be capped at 500,000 units, 
however, if any of the three largest housing agencies or any existing .MTW PH As join the program, their units 
would not affect the cap. Housing authorities applying for the "enhanced” MTW designations would be capped 
at 25 agencies, existing MTW PHAs could join this program as well without counting towards the cap 

Protecting Both Residents and Federal Funds 

The prtsposal provides that only high capacity PHAs will be admitted to the MTW programs and prevents the 
waiver of key provisions of the Li.S Housing Act. The proposal is designed to ensure that the participating 
housing agencies continue to serve substantially (he same number of families being serv ed prior to being 
accepted into the MTW program, but with flexibility to allow PH.\s to temporarily use funds for major capital 
improvements, services and other initiatives Futther, the housing agency seeking to apply for MTW must hold 
at least two public meetings to solicit community and resident input Technical assistance funds will be 
available for resident groups to panicipate in the process 

Evaluation and F.nforremenl 

An advisory group of interested stakeholders will be formed to work with Hl.D to establish methodologies for 
evaluation of both the basic and enlionccd MTW program as well as analyze findings and make 
reeammendatiuns. Inieitm reports from HL’D will be required 

HUD will be diieeted to design and implement enforcement mechanisms (including leiminallon) for material 
noncompliance 

I 
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threshold criteria) 

o Denionstrated experience vvitli innovative activities and programs 
(e.g. participating in HOPI* VI or Choice Neighborluxids. using 
tax credits, participating in FSS. having an EPC„ creating 
alTordable housing, partnering with other organisations to provide 
services) 

o Stair capacity and experience 
o (:vtdence of resident and conitniinily involvcineni 
o Evidence of community support for die MTW application 
(consistent with H R 1209; see next row) 
o Compliance with speciTied repelling requircnicnls 
o In good standing with the Dqxarlniciit. including no untcsolvcd 

Pair Housing or other findings 
o Good stewards of existing grants 

o Creating internal administrative clTicienclcs or engaging in 
program elTons that result in savings (e g energy) or increased 
revenue (eg. rent revenue above the national average) for the (*HA 
o Managing projects or engaging in activities using non-IIUD 

funding sourcefi. such a$ developing housing using tax ci'edits or 
entering into agreements with others fot services or other resideiH 
Huppoil actions 

• A diverse range of PHAs (in terms of size, geograpliy. etc.) will be selected 

For enhanced MTW. this may Include a different set of features that bettor 
informs the evaluation, such ns It^cal markets and unemployment rotes 

• 1 UJD nuiy specify admissions preferences for PHAs that have certain features 
or that are willinu to lest policies of interest, subject to public comment. 

i^iblic Process 

PHAs mils! consiill with 
local Makchvilclers prior to 
submithn^ an applicotion 

• A PI lA Mibmilting a proposal must hold at least two public meetings to 

receive conunents on the proposal, including the implications of changes and 
the possible impact on residents The PHA must provide notice to residents 
and the local community no later than 30 days before the llrsl ufihc two 
public meetings 

Rc.stdciii 

Technical 

Fiindinu. for resident 
technical assistance and 

• Funding will be provided for resident technical assistance and capacity 

buildinu. consistent with the language in H R (209 with revisions to address 
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TITLE IV-FLEXIBIUn FOR HIGH-CAPACITY PIBLIC HOCSIXC AGENCIES 

SEC. -Itll. FLEXIBIin V FOR HIGH-CAPACITY HOUSING AGENCIES. 

Title I of tile I imted Stales Act of 1*^7 <42 U S C* 1437 ci soj ) K anienJod hv 

iKkliu^ ai tlic an) the Ibllontng ncu’ action 

•^EC 37. FLEXIBILITY FOR HIGH CAPACITV HOUSING AGENCIES. 

ifl) Pt-RfosE.— Coftstttent with secihHi 2la)(l KC'I of this ijilc. the funv>« nf (hi.s secuon ts to vea m public 
biiusuig agenctCH liial i^bnn ux’ll the miiximimi amuuul of mpousbilitv and flexihilitt ui |m>grmn ailiniaiiitrsUoi]. 
u'lUi 4|i|iit<|irialc iRX(«ii<ahiliiy U> public hdusuig ivstdents. iucalilicN, ii»d the general puhlic, b) csUiblLsluug » 
timgram itmkr nhicli public liouiiing iigcncu^ arc grven (lie Hexibiltn lo design iind implemoit, and the Sccrclm^ is 
gnen the nispunsrbilitv hi fucilitultf and csahiatc. innovative ifppruachcs lo piuviding huusing assisiiiflcw lhai— 

1 1 1 incrca.Hc housing opportundiec ibr Icnv-. verv low-, and cstronrlv km-inoMnc familiciv 
UKiluduig |ifvscn tng. modenu/ing. rtbabiliialuig. rcconTiguruig. or replacing (Mibltc butLsing u risk 
of pht.sical deknoruljoii or ohsolc«»nce developing luidilioiiai ulTordable Ihiusnig. providing 
iupporliv c housing, und increasing ihc numher of fumilics nxen ing icnant-liascd rcnial itsstslancc 
and ihcir bousing viHiio». 

'(21 laovidc fuuutcud mcenlivvs and olhcr s(i|ipoh mccbauims U> ramibcs to obtain 
etti}»loymcnL increase eaiixid iiiunnc. .lud adueve ccunoniii: 'Klf-sulfiCH.itcv. while proleetuig ven 
ion- and cxlienidy lon-income families fnim excessive rent bonlcns. 

**(3) utili/e fundi In a in<irc effccnve or aMi-eUkieni manner, including achieving cw;v>, 
adminisiTBliv c. and other cost .sav ings, or inciming iviv cnucs: 

"(4) leverage rviba Federal. Slate, mid local hiiKlmg sources, including Uic tow-income 
housing Uv credit program and other pnvatc resources, to expand and prcsenc atTordablc housing 
opporlunttKS. and foster partncrslups bciwati public housmg agencies and service pnividas in 
ndds such as health care and education to Ntreamltnc service deliver . idcuiifv potential oost a\ing« 
across programs, and improve health and educational opportumticsrorlovv income fiuiiiltcs; 

'($) teat allctnativc rcnl-svtlmg iiml eonimued ocerqianev policies lo dcierminL' whether rcnl 
detcrmmuUuns um K: snnpltHed, adnumstrative cost savings um be rcairzed. mul efTcclivc 
liicenlivvs provided, while |truioauig very low- and extrcnielv low-irwome lamtltcs from excemvo 
rent Nvdenr and conducting a iigorous cvaliiition to test the dflcctiveness of '<udi innovative 
approaches: and 

'*(6) me dtfvciitpcd wiih the laippift of the local eommunilv und with the sulisianijal 
paitiapniion of uUcctod reodenis 

■(b)Sid.ncn(MPR(itR.s.s- 

-(l) TIMING AND OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMENT, -The .ScocUin shall, Wilhm 9 
nk>nilrs alter the dale nl the enactment of the AflbidaNc ibmsing and Sett-SuRWieiiev Improvement 
Act >)t 2(112. md:e a dratl notice available for puMic cotnmeni with the proposed .seleciion entenn 
and preferences for sdection of public hotLsing agencies to pmucipaic in ibe program under this 
soelkin Initial seleciion of paflicipuliiig agaieiev shall lie made within 1 2 months of issuatice of the 
final sciuclion notice lYior lo uny diangc in selection cnicna and prcferoiccs tn suhscijiienl veanv 
tlic Soerctun dial] also moke a draft nutiue iiv ailablc for public commcni 
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"(3) PR()EH)SAI.'!i; CRITt'IHIA.— Selection of u^cnvie:! unier lh» seclion ittull be nude b> 
llic Sceielun piintitiBil U> a cunipe(ili\c prucc» that lulsancca the imnmvi ^ificd m iiub^tKm 
(a) imJ mccis llic fo|losviit|{ rcijutrancnLs 

■’(A) HIOll-CAPACn Y nmu lluUSINtt AOCNCltS- The Scatiat) shsll itiiAe 
«lccluinx ha^ tw pnifKMii].'* rrom h>g)t*ciip]N;it> pd^lic hiiiMn^ n^Kncics, which idtall mean 
«n> fl^'cncv ibai— 

"(I) m Ihe akiKlitf year pritir (o its a{vpSKauoit. had a public housing occupuicy 
rale of at least 95 pen.'cal and uliliyied mH leu lhan 95 perucni of its funds allocatod for 
ti!«iKtimu: under section 8(o) for iliiu eulcndiir year or 95 peroaH of its iiitiKin^ed 
Miuchcrv iind'> 


‘'(liKI) that I.S a high poTarruer under ik puhitc hinuong asscssoieni ssnem tif the 
ugciKV adiumisim public boasing) and Ibc mxIjou H auuugcmcnl asscAsmeui |V(»grun 
|if tlic »gdic) adinuustm ysnichas under seclKtu K), or 

'flu taking into acouuni lU rdain’e act<e under ibe publie botuaig asoe&smeni 
ay'sieni and the secuon K maugemcni usscsmcni inograia is an agency with iMher 
chQnicieri.s(ics. adueventenK capabiliucs. or expenenuc ideaiincd b> Ihe Secretary based 
on entena cstablisheil through a uoUcc made avmJahle for puhbc conunent. that 
deiRonsinitc the agenev has the capcitv (ii sucoettsfully exercise the di!«rc(ion and 
imderlnkc ihe rcsponahilities made »\ailuble by this .seelion 

“(B) PIVHRSITY (.IF PMAS— The procc« pruMdes, to the extent |vvwibk based oit 
eligible agencies suhuuttiug pro]K»ali, fur rcpieseolBUoii amoug agencies havuig various 
chinicicaslics. mcludmg both large and small agencies, agcnucs serv tDg inbait, .sidvuthaii, and 
rural lucos. and agencies m variuts gcogra(4»cal regions, housing murkett and labor markets 
ihruu^kmi (he l/nitcd States, and which may include the >eleotMin of agencies that only 
adnunNei the vouclter pnignm under secitun Hfo) or the puNtc lK«usU)g pivgriun. and for 
icpresenlalHUi k umsurtia or olhcr partnerdiips of any such agencies which itre formed fur 
the ptupose of implanenitng cuordinalod |xdleies across junsdiclions and producing 
adniinisimive savings which can be redirccled to other digible purp(Me> under ibis section 
The Secretary .shall dderminc Ihe necessary n:i|uircnicni.s for such txinsnrlra or other 
pannerdups 

'\V) NfUTCTi TO RKSIDI-NTS AND COMMUNITY -Am agency submrtling a 
profxisa) under ihu paragraph shall have pnwideO mvitce to residents and the k«»J community 
raw later ihaii lb davs before the first of the iwo iniblic meetings ruquimd under subparmn^ph 

(D) 


"(D) PUBMC MliKTINUS,— An agency jstbmitling a pitfosal shall lodd two public 
meetings to receive comments on the agency '$ proposed applicaitoo. on the tmplicutio».s of 
changes under ihc |iropi.)sal, and the possible imiKict on re5idcnl^. Anv wniteu comnieuts 
.wibmiliod by residents or manbers of ibc public concerning the agency a pmpttsal shall he 
-wihmiticd as part of ihe agency's spplicabun 

(E) IDCNill lCATlON OK OIJ!>TAa.i:S TO AClIlliVtMUNT OK OOAI.S-Hach 
prt>]\isal sluill ideniifv obstacles in the public housing or voucher prv^ms. including 
.siatutoiy pmvi.sii)ns and existing rules and rcgulaiituis. ihoi impede achievement of the goals 
and objectives of Ihe jimpusal and the purpasex of Ibe ikmnn&irauoti, a walcmcni of tbe 
allemalivc poltaus designed b> address such oli^’lei. mid itu cxj>laualioti of why exemption 
fnim such slaluNiry pnivisiotLs. regiilalious, or other ictpturraenis is necessary lu udueve such 
goals and objectives. 


(F) INFORMATION FOR [-VAIUAITON-Hlkh pn^posal shall tklude Mine 
tnlbrmanon. m Ihe Sccrcian deems ncce.ssuy in oonsuliaiitm with the Advi«iy (\Mincit for 
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(lie e\at(uUi(m imiler AibNedion (g). im (he ehutuclcnKUcis, inindilion. iiini fWing t»r ihc 
limb. hiHUang Hhsistimcc. niu) other Hn>ices (he agency pnivida. incluiimg a pby incai 
needs ussesanent wi(h (u (Ik agency s puldic housing, if any 

'■(3) LIMIT ON HARTlt'll*ATJt>N — Purstian) lo (he process Jesathed ui piimgfjiplw ( 1 1 and 
(2), (he Secrvlan shad seteei n numlKTof agencies lo piulicipalc inch (hal (he lotal number of pnhlic 
hou.sing unib and \'ouchcrs siibjeci (o ihis section is. upon aich agencies' initial sclcchun. limilnl lo 
iippifximalcly . bu( no mure than, SiX.Qiiii public housng units and unichers. uuh (he SeocUin 
selecting as many agencies ni a Ume as k reasfmnhty puss^k except (hoi if any agency u ilh a MaJ 
of more than ill.OIX) public housing unib and t'ouchers k selected or any agency pmlicipaling in (he 
demunstratiou under sectnm 2IM of Public Lau l(U- 1 34 enters the prugjram under ihu section, then 
such an agency 5 public luiiuang umis oud vouchers .dull iwt eoum kivninl such Itmilaliun. 

"(4) MAINTAINING PARTICIPATION RATE -It. after seUxiiiuis Fw program 
panicipaion hy‘ the Socimy reach (he limh on pamcipuuon under iwagroph (3). ihe nunilwr ■>! 
puMic biuumg uiiib and voticbers subjoci to diLs secUou iklh beton ibc numha sciccicd juinuiui! in 
such pangniph— 

*lA) al imN lime privv to submission of the interim report pursuunl lo subKction 
(gKTHBXinl. Ihe .Secreton shall promptly 4r4ioil applicoimns from and sdem addiiionat 
pubiic hnusug agencies m pamcipaie in ihc program under Ik* lerms and condninns Tot 
applicabon and sekclam pn>VKlcd m Iks soclion .so tbt (he number of public bousmg uuili 
and voueben m inctcased In Ibc uundicr iiilhonred bv puragniph (3L and 

'fill m any (tnic after tlie submi-sston of sudi repon. the Sccrotarv may sdoct such 
additional agencies giving due cnasukraiinn lo ilic |ioieniia] for such ixspunsion lo uivance 
(he iHU]Kises<ici forth in suhsccuon (a). 


•fC)WAIVl*KS- 


(I) IN GENERAL —As pan ol its applKsiiion under suhseciion (bKZ). an 11^7 shall 
-sulmih a proposed annual plan for Ihe agenev 's Tirai year of ttperaimns under (k pntgnnn under (hit 
.section ibai mccis (he n»)uiien»aiLs of .subsection idXTHBl and ihni includes a desenpuon of the 
staluhiry and regulatory uaivm neces.sarv lo iinplemciu (he plan, amsisleiil uith Ihe ogeticv i 
proposal under subsection (bX^XKl. Upon sekclHin of the agemn fur participalino. the Secretary 
shall rcMtfW and approve sucli {4an in accurdoncc with «ib»x*lion (dK7HT)). In :mbsc^uen( years. Ihc 
agency may obiam additional waivers through its aniiiial plan m accordance widi siibscctiiin (dX7). 
Notwiihstanding am oUier of this section, faimlie rccetving ftfsistonce under this section 

sholl retam the same rights of judicial revicvv of agency action a« they wiudd othenvise hav'C had it 
Ihe agency were not parUcipotiug m the program 

“(2) CONTRACT AMI;NDM1*.N1 —After «kcUng i^cits under aibscction (bX (he 
Sooetan shall promptly amend the applicaNe imuual conirilHiUoRS contract of eocli such agenoy k« 
prmdc liioi the agency is |>artiapalmg m the piogrom under this .sectioti and ilun the agency may 
request and irnplemcm a waiver of any provi.sion of this Act or regulaiiofts promulgated under Ibis 
Ad (excepl for relumed provisKUis under suhsodiou (dx4)l through ils annual plan under subivdion 
(d)lTX witlmui opccifyuig such waivers lu jaicb cuotrsci nmaidmeni An agoiev may lenmnaie its 
paiticipolion under this «cl ion It anv lime upon misininblc notice lo (he Scerdorv 

“fdlPROftKAM ttByrntfeMFSTS^ 

"(I) PKtKiRAM FUNDS — A pnrticipaimg agency may combine amounis provided to the 
agency iTom (he Opcmlmg Fund under section 9(c)i omutmls provided to Ibc ugeney from Ihe 
Capila) Fund under scctiou *hd), and anh>unb provided to the i^enev fiv vimicha a«hsiancc 
(inckidmg odnunistrativc fees) under wxihoi b(o) and may ibie $udi program funds for any octiviiies 
ihai ore uuthon/ed by ^Kciiou Hfol or 9. Ibr other hoasing for asasiod fanulics. or for any other 
activmcs lluu are not inuiiLsixienl with this section, u dctennuiod by the Soennory 
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■'IDFAMII.IKSSKRVEO,- 

(N — in earning ••ui rbi pmgnun rnnkr ibis sccinm, each (unicipanog 

agcoc) i^all ctatliuue li> n5«i.sl Ibe munkr of eligible Inw-muime ruuiitiei c<|ual lii iLs 
fwiiilv bateltne. except as ]Kmulltxi ittiJci stibpaiugrtplt (B). 

-m PRRMnTED REnuenoNs - 

'(i) An ngcncv , »l its tiplion. reduor ihc number oT assidctl fiuuiilcx il Hixti 
b> up <0 2 pcrecni uf ils asseiai rnmilv bitselinc. bul onlv if it wiisi the funds refilling 
from suck reduction for eligible puipo^s imda this section 

’’(ii) All upenci may. nitb the SccKijry'xiip|iruviii— 

'(I) anlucc llte number of asusicd lionilics ii serves by up Im 10 pcrceni o( 
Dm hoiisduDJ etpiivaleut of its wniclicT bibeline lincluave ni the roiluetum luiJer 
clnuse (ilh but only if the agency uses Ik fuiuls rcatllmg fivun sucii atkliunaal 
luluetion for bousing choice and mobility mouitives, homckssnois imUativov, or 
suppnitive services designed to impnivv outcomes, mid 

'(il) reduce the number of umed families it serves by up to 15 iMreeni of 
Ihc household equivalent of its voueba baseline (mdumve of DiereducUons under 
clause (i) and sukiause (I) of this ditusc), hut only if Ik iigoicy uses tk funds 
tesiilliiig fnnii such adJilioiml ledoclum for cii|iil»l nclivtliet to serve assisted 
families 

“(O APPROVAl OF liKDOCTlONS- - fhe Secreion' ii level of review und appioval 
of an ugCDCv s request to reduce the number of families served bdoss its assisted luiusmi 
bmclmc .diall be commcasiniiie with the level ol' ihe reduclnm proposed und ik poicnliul 
im|uici on a-tsslcd families and on Die agenev s housmg stod for msistd rainiiica (including 
iciiam<ba.scd renid assL-fiancet The SccKtury sbaU— 

(i) m the ca.'U: of ivxluciions under subpaiagroph iB)(in(l). approve such 
rcduoiiim m the amount mid dumiinn pniposed by the agency, unkw they ore 
greater ihtin reasonably luxctaory to determine whetlier Ik proposed aeuvny la 
su(xc.<«slul auJ com effcclivc. und 

(li) In Dm case itf reductions under JAibpiiragnipli (BkIIMII). appnwe 
rcduaion in the nmotini und duration proposed by ihe agency unless tftcy 
are greater than reasonably necessuy to annptde the capita] dcihiiy propi^. 
provided that sudi leducumis shall he proposed and appmv*cd im a pn))ocl*by« 
pn>|ocl baas 


In detenmniag (heivosoiiaNeness of u |iio^< 09 od reduction under wbcitiuse (it vt (ii), tk 
Sooreuiiv' shall consider efforts made by the agency lo secure coniribuiioos of funding or 
oiher resources to sui>planau Dm program funds lo be used for the proposed activities 
and the ability of au tigaicy to leverage such coutnbmious through u proposed 
rcdiMiiotL or if Uie agency did not make such effoils. its teasotLs fur not doing so 
provided. Iiowevcr that tk' Secretary shall not rvqiurv an agenev lo secure such 
conirthiiiiuns os a oondilion for upprov mg a pcrmitlcd reducltoo. 

-(D) Ai rKKNAfF MEASlfRH FOR RKDtICTIONS-With respect to pmmlicd 
rcduclKitLs under sub|)aragiaph (BKu). the Seuviary may use (he household cqmvulent ol on 
agency s (mbtic lioii2>mg baseline in place of the hotisdiold eqiiivaleni of un agency s voucbei 
baseline for agencies that have !«gnincatilh mure public hoiioing itmlu than voochenr. 
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XH) COm iNliATlOK OV I’URMITI BD RliDlK' TIONS - Al (he end of ihc pcnod 
uppioso] the Scciviar) for a pcrmtlied mludion under MthporagnifA (C'HU for im ttgeiM' 
(he agoKV shall sulmiil a fmal report on (he impacb of (he hutiauve funded wtih mcI) 
ruducltfin, ONduilmg tiu hencfiis and Citus, and iHber infonnAUiin rea.«naMy required In* the 
Socicum in cmisultation nilb (be Advisor) Council under suhscebon (gH^I, which mat 
mclude a phtsicul needs assessment and mfoniialMii coiKXtning sen-ioes pmvNkd ht (hr 
agatet ll' iIk ugnKV umbes Ui uailimie such an inidalite acenmpiinied hy a eonliiiunlMui of a 
pcmnllLxl rvduclion, tlien (he agenet shall eompide a publie and neodenl eomnieni proeext 
which may be pari of (he plan ptvaxss under paragriq^h (7). I'hc Scar(my may disuppnnc 
-ulch con(tniuKion if (he repoKed data ik« nut show pusiln e otucomes or (be agenev has nid 
demonsiriHed the need Ibr the requested rvduciion (o AppoA (he iidded voaib ol the 
intereenmms including evidence thai (be ageiKV has mude reasonable elToas to oNain odier 
fuKbiig for (be inlervcniums 

’•fl-') BNFORCBMHNT (H- TIIK NUMBBR OF FAMILIES SBRVIJ)-l'hc beeician 
thiill 4'vchf . through luloiuaking ui other mciHud tluii on'ords tlie uppKtuuiiy for (lublie 
comment, aiforeemeni standards, including appreprime funding luductiuns. regarding the 
requirement under uihparagraph (A) fur a panicipaiing ugemn to assist a number of families 
Jl Iea.si equal to tis assi^Acd family basehne ui a given year (subyeu to any pcnnnicd 
leduclmnai 

(0) DEFINITIONS.— For purposes id' this section, with respect to any pamcrpAtuig 

•IgOIC)'— 


'(i) (he term 'assisted family baseline' means the agency's public htHiting 
baseline plus the agency '^ voucher baseline. 

''(tillbetcmi 'public bousing baselmc mcui'ilbe number ul public tuHcniig units 
occupied i» the calendar yeu preceding llie ugency s (!rsl tear o|'etiiiDg under thia 
sixtum. W'llh appntpnatc adjustmenu fur reduetuina in unil.s pursuimi lu sceiKm 18 and 
fill mills nuavmlahle fur, or beconiing available alki. mudefni/alMm or rqiliicemcnr. 

"(iiii ibe (am viHKher basdme moms tlie mimber of vouchers iiiili 2 ed in (ha 
calendar yar pieocding the i^smcy's first year operating under (hi.s .snuiom svnh 
oppropnalc adyiisimcnu forv’oucher iraiMtimi, mcremeniul vouchers awarded, and ottier 
uicrexses or decreases in the Qumba of vouchers available lu the agency nut re'sultiug 
from futi<itiig proiaiitms. and 

"(jvj the Seoctary may u« a ihree*>car average of uiili/mion or occupancy to 
dccotmi forextaiuaiuig ciruimidaBccs 

‘(3)ASSISTM)FAMII.Ii:S.- 

"(AiDlIFlNiriON.— Focpiii]N)sesof(hisscctJori ibctcrm 'o-ssitaod families ineiuJea 
any eiigtblclow-incraiic faintiv ibtil wucouniid indetcniiiimg the ugenet 'a compliance with 
.subsections (aH2XAi and (bKij of !«c(ion 16, as modined under parugraph (4XAI of this 
aihsociion. and whicb— 

"(iRI) ixxcives rental a.vsistioa'clmiu imtgram funds o( Av agency. ibkI 

“(lIKaa) pays no more than that permitted under sectiun 3 or 8(o) for rent 
t inclndtng the amount allowed for icnonif aid tiiiliiie^). 

"(bb) pavs no nion: ibim 28 penxni of gross income (and, for families 
rceoving (enani-baiicd rental asustanee. anv amount in excess of the iwvmenl 
stondaid iiubjcct lu the roles applicable tmder section 8toj for emibli.shing luul 
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implcmcnbng »Kii pavtncnt .^UudanlM for agencies ihal do nol participule in the 
pr(>gnini under this section) fur rent tincluding the (tmount alhoved (or tcnunl<paid 
oitlilicst.or 

'*(cc) IS otic of N xl of funihes ubiMe iivemgc rent hnnlin on the 
averuge of each taniih s idimc of the gross rent anniuim) In iu iiKome) dues not 
exceed the tnerage rent burden of fonDlivs assisted b> the agenev in Ihc calendar 
veir pnor to ils pnlicipalion iimlei diis svctiun or of families insisted (A other 
ngenctes Uini are not pAnici]iating in the program under dirt section in the sdme 
metnipotilan istattsucal urea or one nr more Hunounding counlivs ckMcst to the area 
scr\cdK ibeagenc) . 

"til) docs not receive lenlal as»sUmcc bill olhcrvtisc satisfies the standimls ol' item 
tao). tbb). ^cc) of clause (iXU) and occupies a himsing unit in i Jevvlopmcni with 
rcsfx.'ci to which i)ie agency makes or has made a sigmllcani uae of program funds; or 

''(ih) receives nntidassislamx; (nun the ugenev that docs nut satisfy the slaixbtds 
of Item (afl). fbb). or <cc) of etmise (iKlI). but occupies a unit Ihal is inchided in the 
et'aIiMll«ai of enbanoed policies unda subscciuo) (d). 

"(D) HAKD.SM1P PoLiC'V.— ll' an agency ttnplemaibi a rent policy under which 
cocnptiuRce with the reipiuetnenl in parigru|ih ( 2 ) trelaling to famtiies sened) \% (kienitind 
uang the dcfinilKNi in item (bbt or (cc) of clause (iXll) of subparagraph (A) ol'llua paragraph. 
Ihc agency shall. a$ pan of its amuui) plan and repml luxla subsectkui (dX7). utkfl and 
implcineni a hardship policy 

“(d) Rl-fAINEI) PROVISIONS — Nolwilh-staodiiig any other puvLswn of (las KClion. Ihc 
Sccielury may nol waivv. and cadi agoKV shall uunrdy with, ihc following proMsions of this Act 

(A) Subsections (aX^XA) and (1>)(I) ol secikm lb (42 HSC rejuting hi 
lorgeiing for new admissions in the public h^utsing and voucher progranisi. based on the 
ret)uirema)U appUle to the program Ibr which funds \\m appn.i|inaied The Secretan 
may calculate a bkoded targetmg rale required for assisiantie that combmea I'utids 
appnfnolcd under seclmns S and 9. bused on llie ratio of units assisted under sections 8 and 9 
in an agenev s baseline. 

“(B) Sociion 2(bj (42 1 1 SC I437(W. relating to icnoni rrpntsenmti'ts im the puNiv 
tioiiumg agency Ixnini of dinxtonr) 

'(C) Seclwn 3(b)(2) (42 U.S.C l437B(bX2). ndalmg to dcfinilums tor Ihc Icrms 'hiw • 
iiKome families, vm iow-mcomelitmilics. and cxircmch (iwv-income families') 

'(D) Section 5A(e) |42 US.t I437c«lie;. reltning lo die fotmaiHm of and 
consnltalion witli a restdenl advisoiy hound i 

■‘(E)Scaionsfi(tXI)and8(o)(8XB)l42(ISC M.t7d(nO), |437R(>KXKB). irlaimg 
III compliitncc of uiuis assisted with bousing quality smndards or otha codes) 

'(F) Sections «oK3). 11 ( 0 X 4 X 1 ). and 8 ( 0 XbKBl (42 US.C. I 457 d| 0 ). I4.3711[oX6kIJi. 
relating Ki nghis of public ItiHumg applicants and pn^ediimi righb for applicants under 
section 8 ( 0 )) 

“(0) Section (XK) (42 U.S.C. I437d(k). rvlotiag lo gnevunce pioccdtim for public 
housing icnanLs) and pnNXdurul nghh for l'un]ilie& asnstod under svetton 8 (ok6HB). 
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"(Ih Secuun 6(1) (42 ll.S.C i437d(l), rcllilmg <u puhlM; ht'usng lease Tvquta'mcnls). 
escepi thal ftir units asasicil tx)lh svilh pntgruzn fuixk unil lo^( 'incumc housing (a\ cr»ltK (he 
inibel lease liTnt may )« less ihun 1 2 OHatlhs if rcipinvJ to ctinlorm lease terms (\iih such uis 
credit leqiUKincnis 

'(I) SctflHin 7 (42 [).S.C. 1437c. a'lMdng to dcsiimulion uf houiang !'<« eiderh and 
distd^lcd houMfholds). cNa-pl lhal a pioliapaling agency may mike such designations (al 
imliul dcngnalKoi or upon micHttl) (or a term ol' up to 5 vein if the agency includes in il> 
annual plan under auNeetKm (dK7) nn analysis of (he impaci of such desigiiAiiiins on aifected 
leaseholds and such dcstgmium m subject to evaluaium Any paft>ci]Hiiing agency uilb a 
designated Ituttsuig plan u dl'ea at the Utne of approval ttir puniciiwtiuu in the program 
under this section may continue to operate under the (cimx of such plan for » tern of 5 years 
(uith an option lo renen on (he same terms for an ndditionid 5 veors) if it includes in ill 
amiuid plan an onnKsts uf (he impucl of such dcsigniitiuib; on alYectcd lioiKehukts. 

"(J) Sidvpuragnphs (C) (hiTtugb (F) of section 8(oX7) and section tl('>K20) (42 1 * S.C 
l4T7f|u): relating lo lease ivtjtuicmails and evictitm ptoicciKias lor families asiiiied uitJi 
(cnaiii'bnsed ussistiinee) 

■■(Ki Section J((o;(13hB) (42 IJS.C UJTftoKUKBl; mlnimg lu a pcreaiwge 
limitation on proteci'Kased assistance), etcoepi thoi lor purp^iscs of this subparagraph such 
.'tcclion .shall he applied by suhstiluUng 'SO ]>cnxal' for '20 percent', and all wuchcr fuiidmg 
that IS used for non-tcuatii bused assistance purposes shall count louards lh»c«JcuUtJon 

U) -Scimoii thoXlJXI:) (42 U SC l457f(oHI7HK): rdmiiig Ui resident chowc for 
tenants of units w?ih pnsiect hosed ssmehas). evxpi uith respect bw 

"(i) nut iiK'ie ihon 10 percent of the touchers avoilaMc to the puOtcipaling agcnct 
upon enlcnng llic paignon unda this section, und 

'(hi any proieci-hased t'oiichcr program that is Aibiect to evaluainat 

Notw ithsumding the cxccplioas under this sub-puagrapfi. on agency mav not dtmmitie 
lexidcnt cbmcc under section 8(u)( 1 3X1: 1 fur more than 25 percent of its auiluti/ed vouchers. 

'(M) Section 8(ri (42 U.S'L'. I437f(r); rdatiug in portability of toucher iKststonce), 
cxcqil that a pamdpaiing agency may receive lunding for |MirlabililY obbgatKNis unda 
sBcliiw K(dd) or nppropniilions hills in (be same manner its other piihlic housinu ugoicieii 

"(K) ScciKUS 8(cc'i and 0(u) (42 HSC I437f|ee). I437d(n>. rdaiing lo rocitoK 
cotification and avifidcruialiiy regarding domestic violcuce). 

"(0) Sidtscctions (u) and (h) of section 12 (42 U.S.C I437j, reliUing to payment ot 
prevailing tvAges) 

'(P) Sccitca IK (42 U.S C I437p. relating to damdilmn and dn|Ki3iltnn of public 
liousing). 

'lyi Roquircmcnuiregafding- 

"(i) establishment of resident uouncils and jurisdiclionotidc tvstdcnl 
orgia»/jtions^. 

'(it) tile mimraimi antounl of public bousing agciKy suppiat fur such councils and 
orgauuiilioii.'t. aiul 
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"(iii) imt'lvonail of such councils luid ur^Bni<(iilions in public luntsing e|(cnc> 
opcrnbuns, an julbi*n/cd under sections 3(cK2). 6(cK5KC). uml V) (^2 It.S.C 
l437e(oM2). l.437d{ox5HC). I437gtc)) and iniptcmcniod k applicable reguUions 

Fmiiilics ivtidvmg sssttumcc tiuder this sccUun shall ivtaiii Ihc :sanic nghis id’ pidicial 
icvien of BiscncT ectiitfi its lhe> nuuld oihenvise bnve hnd if (he agettev were mil 
paiticipaling in the program 

-(5) PRUHiHlllltN AUAINSI CKANlil'S IN PROllRAM UlNItt-Ihe dmouiil of 
pn>gnitn luuds n poniapaiiog ugenc) receives .diall not be dimmisbcd at imueased soleK by ils 
pafltaptiMio in (he pnignm under (hts section, except dial wtih icqieci k> (nograin funds used for 
purposes of permittoJ reductions under fiibseclum (dK2xU>. Ihc SecrcfuiT shall fmnide mmnal 
funding un (be same basts as if such funds hud been used fur (he purposes for which they wen: 
apprifnated under sections 8 and 9. as applicable 

"(b) PUBLIC AND RKSlDKNI PARnClPAIlltN'— feuch pjirticiiiatiug ageoev shall 
(mnidc u|?porliuilllci furtvsidenl and public purticipatKiii in (he aunuiil plan under paiagiaph t7>, w 
follows 


“I At NOnCE TO RESroKN'l S - 

*‘(i) NOTiCn — E«dt (he agency shall pmvtdc notta* lo the low-muome 
famihcs it scn« under (lie progrums uudvon/ed by (his section ns to (he impact of 
prupnsud jsdicy chimgcs unJ |>n>grfljn iDiiiadves and of ibe schedule irf ncsuknt 
advisory’ bnaid und public mecungs for (be annual plan 

"till MmiTINCl— The ugoicy diall hold a( Icasi one mecitog wilh Ihc rvsklcnl 
iiJvisoiy N>ard (including represeiuatlves of rccipienis of aNgstance under scetiun h) hi 
luview ilic nnnual plan (or eadi year 

"(B) PUBLIC MIUITING —With res|iccl to each annual plan, ibc iigeocy shall hold ai 
leasl one auntuil public meelingUioliUiuieonunenison (he plan In ibe caite ufiim iigeney ibal 
administers, in the nggrv^iUc. mure Ihun I 5 , 0 (J(I public huusing units and vouchers, or ibl 
operates in mure (tun one county . ihc agency shall bold one or tnuiv addiliumil meetings, m 
the agency ’$ reasunable discrcliun. m lueatiuns Ihul promote attctidmce by rcsidenb and olJicr 
tfakchukiers 

"(C) PUBLIC AVAILABILITY —lieToiu adoption of any aimtul plan, and rii( lessihmi 
. 3 (J days befun; the public meeting aximred under subparagraph (B) wilh nnipccl to Ilk* plan, 
(he agency shall make the pnipused annual plan available for public in^xctiun und copying, 
un rcqueiji, and fur access (hnjugh the internet 'Ilic armual plan shall be made uvailoblc for 
piiMu; impeaion not than 30 days before appnw'il bv (he boanl of dtrecKin* (or other 
similar guvcniing body) of (he agenev and shall rtmuin publicly av'ailable 

"( 1 )) BOARD APPRiTVAL'-Bd'oiv suhmtiimg in annual plan to ific Secretary, the 
plan, us upplienbic. shall be approved in a public meeting bv the kiaid of directory or utlki 
g^w’cming body of the agcmiv 

"( 7 ) ANMIAI. PLAN AND RtHlRT - 

"(A) RHQUIRRMHNI ~For each year Ihu a ponicipaiing agency opcroies under Ihiv 
.sectuiiv Ihc agency idialJ aihffiii (o the Sccietary an annual plmi under (Ins puigmph that 
enavinpsases all lequircmetiLs under (bis seciiim. m lieu cH' (Iw public luMisutg agenev plan 
re()Ui^'d under seciion 5 A, ks well as nil mher pluiiiiing and repurliiig reijuireruents (except as 
rcttuiaxl by suliaixtions (d)( 2 ) and (c)), 
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"(1)) CONTENTS.— Pjich ;mnttuJ plan iiiuill he dniflol in a hiniuu devdopoc! b) ihe 
Sccreiim’, ibniugh nilcmiking (ir i)<bcr mclhiK) iha( afTt^ils (he (ippurtuttilii fur public 
oninmcnt. and dull iiwludv (lie mg mibnniition. 

"(il ^ dt^arpluni of all (mignitn iniliulu'oi auil generally tt])|)licab(c |)ulicv 
diimgcti, including rvl'crcnces In pruM^auns of Ihia Ad, rvgulalwcut pfunmlgalcd under 
ihui Ael, or lUhcr tvifuircmcnls winch (he agency requesb- (he Secreian (u waive, 
ounailvnl w i(h subwcUun (uK I ) 

"(h) A deacnplum aud compari^m of chimgcs under (he propiMecI plan of (he 
Kgoicv fnim (be plan for (he preceding vear 

'(iill A capiia) plan and a dcscripiion of iwpcny redcvdopiwni or portfolm 
icpoaidoniiig ^aiegicv and prnpasod changci in |)oltcies nr lues uf fuiid5 required to 
imploncnl duch s(rxlegic<i. mcludnig <»uuia(cd cosbi and proponed aourcer of fuiid:i for 
Mich adivtlioi 

"(Iv) [bicuiricniainm of public sod resident punicipation suflicient (o ctMiiply u iib 
the rcquircmcnu under paragiuphs (4) iukI (<S), including a copy of any 
rcoommcndstHitb submitted in wnting by (he rendent adi uajn bo^ of (lie agency and 
incmbcn ol' (be public, ii summiuy cH' crmimcnLs, and a dcscitption of die manner m 
which ibe recornmeialadims were nddreii&eed 

•(v) r^tificatiftiB by (he agency ihai— 

“(I) (he iiimua) plan will be earned inri in wmlinmily with lille V( of (he 
Ci\ il Rights Ael uf i9M. (be Fmr liuusing Act section 504 uf the Kcluibilitaliun 
Act of 1973. liih; 11 of (he Amcncans with Disabllitio Act of I99d, and (he 
rules, standards. luiJ policies in (he ajipnwed plan: 

"ilhthciigeiicv will alTiniiaiix'eiy further fair housing, 

'(III) (he agency has complied and will coimuue (o unnplv with ns 
I'bHgaiKUb under ilw progrun evaltuitoir. and 

“(iV) urn other ccdificaluins requiati by law. as detammed by ihc 
Sxretmy, 

'(vDOiher-iatcliinlomuiuma.sihebecreuiry rminabh Jeents neceKsaty for (ha 
IHopcr openiULUi. mimugcmoit. and as.scsameiu ol Ihc progrem 

"<C)CMAN0ES— 

"(i) FR(iP()SAL.— If uii agaicv pnqxtsM lo iiuike any maicnal duingcs in policies 
ur imlialivcs in ihc unnual plan dunng Ibe yar covered by ihc plan, such changes liiall be 
proposed as an amendment (u (he agency s annual plan and submitted lu (lie .Secretary in 
wnlmg only after the agency has lomplicO with ihe requirements of subsection (dX6) m 
(he same nmnner and to the same extent fts the agency must cumply with such suliseciiun 
w iib re^^ica to its annual plan 

“(ii) M ATHRIAI. CHANGE -For puriKvscs of this panigrqih. a maienal ehnngc i> 
liny ehnngc in rent or occupancy pulieics (hat afl'ixis assisted families, as wdl tu 
permitted rcduelions requested (> 1^^10111 lo aiil>seo()Oft <dX2)i;B) and approved pursuonl to 
<ulpiecuitn (OHTKC) For all lUher changes the agency shall consult tvith ihe resident 
udvLsory Iroaid before such change is ado|itcd. The SecreUiiy rcapood m wnlmg U> 
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cilhcf iqipnn-c or di-sap pnne (he amendment rcqtic!^ ^(tieel lo Ihc slimilunb for iqipfoval 
nndcr t^ubpiire^rsph (l)Kit)- 

■{D)Ai‘FRovAi.]n(tx;i;ss— 

"(i) riMIN<i — Die Secrctnv ruHif) (Jtc i^cncy in OTituig if the Zeeman 

the Nisjs of .^ubfsragraph (DHil). to nn) pno'i^ioiis nf (be proposed plan or 
maienai change or mformaiiDfl therein Wlien ihC' agency <iuhmib iu annua) plan 73 
days in aJ\'anoc of its fusco) Year, the Sccittary shall rr^puod lo the ogeno wtlbin 75 
di) s. either to iqipmve (he plan or u> tdenldy (he mas of the plan rcquinng rcYisuin 
pnor lo uppniYul in accoiUance with subparugrapli (Dhii) If the Seoeion’ does not 
rvifond lo the agency wTthm 75 din s nikT on on*lnnc ivccipi of Ihc agency .s nnmul 
plan <<r proposed mutcnid change, the agency 's annual plim is approxed und the agency 
IS <iuthi'n'/ed to implement such plan If the ^iecretary does not reeciYe (lie agenev'a 
annual plan 75 days hetWre the beguuur^ of the agency's fiscal year, the agency 
annual plan ts not aiipnneJ until (he Secrciaiy icspimds, which dull be witfaiu a 
leasmublc tune Ibe .Secretary, diiuclh or thmugli the pulibc iKoiaug ageoev sbiil 
make ioformsiion relalmg to such apfiroxil or Jisappivval axailahtc to Ik agency's 
retcdcnl adnsuy bntird Apfiniva) under ihc third sentence of this clause dull not 
preclude .niilt<^tal review regarding such uiimphancc pursuant to chapter 7 of title 5^ 
Untied tallies Cesde, or an ucliun regarding such cuiupItoiKx unda section 1979 ol (he 
Reused Sttiiiitcs id' the United States (42 U.S C I9tf^) 

'■(«) SIANDARDS K>R APPROVAL.— The SeerdHn shall iipprmt a plan iK 
plan umendmeni if— 

'(I) the Secretary rcaannahly detcmimes, hasd on mrarmalKiu contomed ui 
ihe annual plan or plan amcndmeol. Uial the agency is m compliance xsiUi the 
ret)uirenienl.s of (his seclMai, 

"(11) the imnuul plan ur plan umeRdmait is consistent WUh other a'lioblt 
mformAkat availuMe to the Socrctory . 

'(IR) the atmua) plan or plan iimeinlnKni and the agency s octtvilicx imda 
the progiiim arc (dbcnvise in eompliimcc with xpplicahic taw, and 

'()V) (he agency' has provided a rca.snniiMc evpIanaiHSi of [m a waiver 
rcipicstcd under .'aih|uinigraph (BMi) vtill advance Ik agency '» piogrom under ils 
uuiniul plan otststsleut with Ik purposes iitidcr suhseclion (a), and clearly explauis 
Ihe aclivitv fur wluch (he waiver will he wsed, projected milcunHa. and 
mcasurmienls ki ask^ss (he impnel of Ihe w oner 

(K) RliPORTS — 

(it ANNUAI. RHIH^T — i-ach participating agency shall suhmtl lu ihc 
Sccfciary un annual rcpotl, in a formal and al a lime i^iodlied hy ihc Secretary and of u 
quality acceptable to Ihc Scuntlary* luich annual repeat shall— 

11) include inronnaiiDi) regarding the a^ncy 's sources and uses of 
progrom fuiKK including any other rntanaal infomiilion <t .wippiming 
diKUineoialiiin rcasonabK required h\ the Secrctfliy; 

'*([)) pnwidc such dala irs Ihe .Secretary mav raoMuality request to a.ssi!d 
(k Scoeliirv m assessing the dcmonslnilion. irwluding mformiilion a'lalcd lo 
aoliviiv outcomes oml the exieni to which uclivUies are succes^ul in achieving 
the ohfoclives of the pmgram under tins vxiton. and 
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"(ill) other Mtcii inlomialiun ns (be McaeUirs leasocubK ikms 
nvccs9r> for the proper upcraliun. nuna|cincnl. 4ihl ussesarncnl of the pr<igran 

"(if) OTl IFJi RfPt^RTS — li) OildiihMi ii> the iimtual repon under dnusc 0). the 
Secivtar^ tiuiy rcquue paiiicipaun^ a^cnctcn to suhnil trtber dalu aud inlimnotiiMi. in a 
ronnat and ill a lunc pic%tihcd hv (he .Sccteurs . m the Socteliin rasmiabiy deems 
nccessury foi the pttifier iiperahoii, niiiniipenicttl, and asse^tmenl tif lire pntgnim 


"(tty PRtrHtBITn) >- I'hirotlhslamhnii anrtlnng in ihta section (o Ihc 

uonirsrv, unh those apcnctes admiitol pursuant Itt suhsedton (cKl) may implcmcni (he enhanced 
(xiIkics descnbwl in such suhaectton 

'{c)Cniianckd PRotikAit pAiinciRArKtN — 

*(1) h'SHANClP POLiClF.s^ Fn'>m among the public iKmsmg agencies ^cctcd pnrsuini to 
sulrsection (b). the Socrcim’ shall seleci approvinuidy. hut do tru^rc dun. 25 agencies as necessan ihr 
ctnliiaUtMi piirpo«9cs (nith a amsonuon luuler thm suhsectHMt. considered a angle agency) cNcepl that 
agencies iiotlicipaimg in the demimstniiiuu undo section 2(U of hi]>iic Inv, 104*1.14 dim enter the program 
under tins section dull not cinntt tonunl such limiiatton, to dctelop. propose, and miplctnenl Ihc folkming 
enhanced policies designed h> idnct e one or more of the puiposes spccilld m 59thsoclion (a). 

“(A) St*BST\jmAi Rf vr poi ICY CMAMikS — Rent policies designed to cnaiurage 
«tf*(ai01cieocv arouug msted familicK under uluch u loA*mco(«; family ixtuiid not ipulil'i 
as an as^nskd fomilv puisuoul to .siiliisi-ctHm (dKIt 

*(B) Timf i.impts.— ^V ilieies ^^hich unpucse tone limils on the icmt of housing 
asstsumcc from i<rogram funds nxcistd hy runilie-s insisted v\ith program funds. 

"(C) lldpLoVMKKT CCi.'SDiTloNS.— Policies lhai condilion the receipt of huiuing 
asanaance from program llinds hv lamilun on Ihc employment sialu.s (including participniiun 
m innmng or other uork readiness uctnitics) of one ur more family members 

"( 2 ) KI^SSI'SSMIiNl Of' liNHANCtD HOl-IClES — U', durmg Uw cvafumiou of a iwlicy pursuant 
to patagrtf]ih ( ! ), the ^iccre(ln\ identifies crediNe evidence that a policy aduitted hi an agency is cansmg or 
lias caused niaieriiil harm to assisted families. Ihc •Sccretnn shall iidvix die agenev and give the agenev a 
fair opporlimiiy to nintcsl such csidcncc. The Scaelnn nuy itcommcml ihul the agency modify ui 
terminate activities idtutvn to hav e turmriil cunseifucnous. and rc{|Hire Ihc agency to reassess such polim us 
part of Its next urniudl plan pfocevc which diull adda'ss the evidence ptVNcnieJ by lltc Svenitan and the 
Secretory s rcoommeodidions 

•|3) CONTINUATION <M- FNHASCr-n l*OI.ICIBS -After policies implemented nmlcr this 
Aibsoelion lire evaluated, un agency that widics U> continue any such policy shiill share (lie evaluation 
rcuilis and its reasons for pRipostng to uanimue ihc policy as part ol' a public and rcadent eommem 
vvhkh may he du(Kus(^^ of die plaii process under puragritph (71 TltcScwaiiiry iuav disiqvprovv 
continuaihin of such pulicMs if the cvnluaiuni dues nm dxm bcDerus sioih os sgnificani improvinnenLs iii 
family moomes. other indicui of mocased ecotmmic sccunly, or other bcucfils to uvsisied faniiUcs m 
fiumlks on the agency s public buusiug or vouchci vvniimg lists that outweigh evidence of mcieased 
liarddiips and any increased cost per iwusidwilil. In making its decision to diaoppnwe. the Sccreinn 4ia)l 
consult with Ihc evaiiialion advisoiy group 

(ORHDROKKbPINO ACCliSX lUDOClIMIvNlS- 
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Attachment -2 

“(0 RbCORDKItHPlNO — Bwh pubtk housing e^ncx* ptinKipntin^ to the pm^ram 
uiula lhi» xixUun keep sach ^x'ur«is uii the Secretm may ptx»:ribc as icisonaMy 
ncoe«^ to (iiscktfic the amounts anl (he di5|<isiiiun of amuunU under the program. k< ensure 
compliance uiih ihcmiuiiemeaui uf llu5 sectinA. uud to measure irofonnaDee 

"(2) ACCRSS TO DCH'UMENTS BY srX‘RETAttY - The Seetelan shiill hvc .leces* 
fur the pui]Kbe of aiidil and esmnmnlion to luiv books, ducumenls. p^Krt. and a\ords that are 
pcrlirrenl to tLssistunec m conncclkio \xilh. und the requirements iif. ihb suelun. 

-{}) AfChSS TtJ t)OC'UMENTS BY THE COMPTMtJUEfi (lK^JERAL-Th« 
C'imtplruDcr Ctencnil of the Untied Staietr. iir inv of the duly autltorved reiMesenlalix n of the 
ComplRiller uenend. sltail haxr; access for Ihc purpose ol' audit and examination to m bonkx 
rkHmcnenls. papers, und records that lue pertinent to a^slanec m eunncctiun uiih. and the 
requiranents of, this section 

■■(if) EVALUATIUN- 

-(i) is (disk R.A 1 —The Scoclm .shall cunduet on cxaluatHm of the policies 
unplancniol hv agencies partictpaling m the program under this scctimi H* detenniite uliclher toid 
10 uhiit extent the po>|{niin has acbicx ed each of the purposes specified in suhsKction (af und l«i 
identify ]iolicy cliairges or imiiaiiv'cs that uould iinproxe the ciTecuxcncss nt one or mon; 
programs under (his Act In additruu lo the overall etaJunlion, the .Scerdary dutll, with regard to 
a]iprom) uses ol' funds under sul^scctrou (dhZHBHii ). a.s.sess the levol of success of each puhlie 
hoasmg agencx in achreving its goaU imd ob)eclix'es, including costs, outputs, imd ouiccimcs, and 
aimpaa* alicmativc strategies selected hv dilTervnl agencies for achiexing similar goals In 
makmg Mich arsessnenls and comparbuits. (he Seervtori max rvty on data and impact reporta 
suhnrtied hy ugeQcie.s pursuant to the rcquirtttieni under 'Oil^ions (bX2XK) and (dK2XE) and 
as pan of (he armual ptamiinderMihsection {d)|T) 

"(2) Ev \LL .aTImX 0^ kNHA-^'Et) PuLKIlS — Eadi agency .selected lor partierpatiiNi iinder 
suhsuclioii |c) .diall agree that uuy polkv diMnhed m puragfsph |e)| I ) will he .subbed lo n detailed 
evalualiou of such pultev utili/iug a ngonw-s ivseardt melhndologi which shall uicliidc. si least tn 
pan, random as-ogimicm lo tratmeni and eonirol gniups in oixkr lo cora|)iae the mipact on 
assiHlod frimila's ki sunilnr lxpc.s uf familKS not subject (n .such policy irk) an cxuminalHm ami 
uimpiinsun uf the wA&. outputs, and mileomcs of tested sirelegtes at agencies uperating m 
dilTcrviii types of lk>iraAg and lolxu maiiets. and iruiv mcorpunilc. where appn^iKe und to the 
extent tiuidiog la ax atlobk. the Ihtloxxutg 

■■|A) A pixicessexaluadon that examtnes (lie challenges faced in inqricntenliiig 
Icded strategies and how ibiMc challenges were ovaeomc. 

■(B) A quulilauxc cxammalum ol the irapacis of lusted .sinicgics nu ulTcclcd 
ramilje& mcluihug families im agency waiting lute 

'(C) An exarouiadon of (he impact of tested «ini(egics mi the te^using needs 
laid condiiioru of the junsdicrion in w hich the agency xvork.s 

’Hie Secretare kIiiiII contract imiI the rerqumsibitilies for llic cvaliuition under this piirag;K|ih to an 
independent entity that is quahTred to perform such responsibilities 

-(J) ADVISORY C(>i mar - 


(A) PURPOSi; — The .Sccrelarv shall establish on Advisory Council to pitixidc 
input on the ntediodolo^ for amducimg the cvoluafions required under this section and 
10 advise die Scoctoiry in interpreting the fimlmgs and fnirmulaling ivcommendaiiunf to 
the Congress be included in llic repoas to the Coiigrt& The Adxisniy Council shall 
ndx'bc t^ Socieiarv and the evaluating eiuily ui the design of the evuluotiuD of enhimood 
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poitCMK iDiilcr psni^ph (2l and in rvMesvtn; interim liiiding.'i U) iu)m»; (be Sccicim 
^ilh respect (d iVBsscicjfncnU under suhncclkm (eK21, und mrr wlxise (he Scereturt on 
the idciUificatiuD of prunnang prognun modeb to lest at u(!ia ugcneiO' l<ased on (he 
ixibcies proptvseil uuJ unplemenied b)' pidiiic bousing ageoocs under subsecuiNi 
(dX2KUKu) and iMher mutla-t idaicd to Ibesuoccss of the cvaliutioiis 

(B) MHMtUiRS, — The Ad«ait> Ctmneil ^all iiiclndc — 

(I) actcuusts Hilh npcnencc m c^'ulimting reievam types ol 
policies und Msuig relevant Is pes of mdbodologica. 

(It) ivprvsentatises esf puldie housing ogcnctcs. including one nr nutiv 
individuals svhn Ium directed h ihiMic htuiang uj^y participating m the deinimstniiion 
under securm 2IM; 

lid) repa*Mailaliscs of kiU>inuinM: liiimlio aiisisted b\ igeiwies 
parttcipdiing m the pistgmm under this section, and 

(ivt e%|vm in each of the lollosiirig neiu. policies relaied to iiicnsisiiig 
the minomic self-aiffieienes uf \m income families, piiblic btMciing and (aunt-based 
rental nr^KUincc policy i<9ucs luid funding, l>m>mcomc housing rudcvelopment and 
rnumemg. and puMic management 

I'hc Seueiary stnl) publish in ibe FedernI kegn^ier uonruiaiioii of iuicni to establish the 
Adsisory Council und boss interested (icrsons mas submit (liar qaalilicalimts Alkr 
selection, ibe Secretory idtall maintain on the i Icpoflmcni s ucbsiic a list of the mcnd>crs 
isf Ibe Counul Mcrolcrs ul' the Adsisjry Council dtall c\prcs> their mdcpcndcnl 
judgoient 

(C) RHQI IlkiiMHNTiv— The Advoorv Council established by thia |iaiiigrii)sli 
shall riot be subject to the requucnicnis of the Federal Advimry Coumissioti Act Niafl' 
.supfHid for the membeis of the Ciwneil shall be pros ided by die SeaeIltf^ Memhersi arc 
not eligible for compoiution, fhe Sccretaiy mas reimbutiar Council i»cml<cts for travel 
expenses for airs in-peram meetings out id* (be funds available Ui the Scereliin for slafT 
Iras el. The Sa^dm ir nut requueJ to provide ptihlie ruitioc of Council meetings or to 
(sennii incmlHTs of die public to atiend. llie Cotmcil shall be disbonded ujHsii Mtbmission 
of (he final report required under paragraph i4)(B)(fii) 

'( A) IN ( iliINLRAl. ~ I he Secietoiy ahull suhmil three ivports tis dte Coogms. 
US prosided m subiioragniih (B). evaluating the pobcMS under sub9ocij(in.s (ai luid 
ie)lli liach such repnii shall mclndc findmgs and ieciiniinin)dalKin.s for nits 
upprupnate Icgidaitve oelion and shall be available to the public 

'(R) I IMINfi — I’hc reports required under (ht» paiogropb shall mcludo^ 

“<1) on mitiol re{vitt, ss hich dtall be submitted before the e.vpinUioD of the 
}>ve«r pcnid Iscgmning vn the dale i«f the cnuctmcni of the Ad'ur^blc Ihmsing 
and Seir-Sufftciencv Improv'cment Act of 2012, to report oil |wi>greN$ in 
cMoblidimg thenevs' program under this <iociio(i and initialing esaluouons under 
paragraphs(liand|2l; 

'"(b) an mtenm report, sshich diall be aubmitled Iseforc ihc cxpiniliun of 
Ibe O-vear |)eriod l*cgiiuung on ciich date, to repisit on mtertm results of the 
evaluotion under paragraph (2) of this .'ods.seaion. lusutts of other iniliuliv’es by 

IT 
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B^oiciet pMfiicipBiing in tiic pfogram under Ihb sccliim. iind ihc impucis uf 
fuDding (kuKiiilv on (he nundvr uf tamiliv» sened unJ (be iichiocnKii( of 
iigaw.\ gu«U imil pntgnim i>urpi»«$. and 

fl fttwl repoft. irhieb Hhall k* suhnulkt) k(«irc (be i»pintUon iif ikr 
0>vtuu penod beginning un mich diMc. Hi pniviik fiml CDncltMurns ctmcemtng 
Ihc impacis nf (he vnhtiniMl policies cMilitiiicd unJ (be (Icxibikics n^mlahlc 
Ihruugh Ihc piugnim iinda (hi^ ■wunm. imJ ivcununcmtaiicns a'gnniing 
ivhdlter doy of itie cnh«ncicd or other policies e^iiluitied ^uld be uicoiponiied 
in ihe prograin.'i under ihis Aci end ukiher (he ncMhiliucr for high performing 
or other agcoctet ^ouU be ennunued. modiliod. or evpanded 


'(hi AUTHORIZATION OF API’ROI’RIATIONS.- 

"( 1 1 HVAl.t^A nONS — Chcre is oulhonzed Ui be ii|i|inipiisial S24,(il)0.l)(Nt lo (he bocalMY 
for (he puqx)»;of vonducimg (he c\alua(i(m imd pnniding Ihc ^ilT Nippon for such cvaliuiluins and 
prqimng Ihe reporb (o (he Congress, as rcrjiiircd under subscelum (g), nhich amounu hhull remiiin 
ftvuitidik uniil cvpoidcd. The Sccidiin shall k> ihc c\(cri( pussihle use funds availabk for (lie 
cvuluaiKHi (0 defray (he cosisof evaluation Inr jtaniciptKing agencies, paiiiculiirly smaller ugcncies 

“(2) PROGRAM SUrP()RT.— Therc is milhun/ed lo he jppmpnulcd (o (he Scerdm 
$5,0(M.(i0(t lur cad) of llscal years 2013 ibniugh 2017 for (he piuposc of providing program support 
eilhcr by cunlnKt or direvlly (u assist (be Dcpaitmcni ul' 1 lousing and Uiban Dcvtlopmcnl in 
managing ihc program under this xukd and a'llcd and onahve data uii program acoviiics. as well 
as provide oddKiooal resom^ (o subfoct agencies (he Scerdary deems necessan (o successfully 
conduct (he program 

(ilRESIDHNT CAPACITY BUILDING- 

“(llAimiORI/AriONOF APPROPRIATIONS-ThcreisautJuin/edtokiipimvpna^ 
theSocrcuiiy’ tMIjNllM.ldll for each of fiscal yean 2(HTlhruugh2I)|7,ftximuhich Ik -Secretan may 
make uldigadoiis lo leuonl gmups, oouprol'ii orgamiiutJiiu.i nml public coiities for bmldiog the 
caiUKih d icniBil urganii'atiiats. fur ussislxuce in inovtdmg cupueilY building b> cniimice (he 
capabilities of bn-tneome fimiilie3> assisted or eligible fur aosiidancc under llie prograni itrula lliis 
«elKm and under (he program luilhcn/cd by section 2l)4 of the Depurtmenis of Veterans Affam< and 
Housing and Urban Oevelifinent iind liukpendcnl Agencies AppRpnaiums Act. 19% (42 0.S.C 
1437f note) (o (MUlicipale in (lie panvss lor estaMishmcni and rm isHin of annual plans under Ihls 
seciuiii Ibr purtiopating agencies, including levien and omuneni on impact analy^s and demolition 
crdispflatiou pruposoU 

“(2) use OF AVAll./VlU.n FUNDS — Noivviihslaiiding am other pioyiswn of (his section wi 
odicT law. in rtllocolmg l\mdmg uppupniitcd for public tiousing opcnUions lo an agency 
ponKipumg m (he prognuu under ibis sccuou iboi did no( in Ihc prev k<us veur provide to a resident 
ciMincil orjurtsdicooii'Wide resident cnuncil any portion of (he addilmnd funds provided for lenoui 
poiiicipalioti. the Sccictaiy shall reduce Ihc funding provided io (be agency by the umotiui of the 
lenam panici|iatuin funding and moke -tueb fuikis available for rendenl aijiacilv liuildiug iiwter tins 
suhseclion 

“(3) CRITERIA KOR AWARD fiF FI JNDS — Die Sccreiary ^hall puWisb Ihc cnicria to he 
U!icd ID award l\mds <ki a aimpcUUvc basis, m an amount appropnalc tu (k number ol' households 
afl'ccied liy (he program of the poitjcipaiiag agenev or agctiacs that such portictiiaung agenev 
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asssis. <0 local. rqiiuRai. Slakv ur niilional iir^iini/iition\ incitMiing pdrina^pf ol nitiliiplc 
organujliuns. thul— 

‘lAXOhaiv tuembcn ukxircpKitoDmianlly Io\v>u}0(KDC. 

*(11) liive l(m>iiKonu; inJivtduiils tni Ihcir Kiartlt ol dtrccioi>. 

"(lii) direclly \^or)k willi or rqtresent |(nv-i»o(Wic individuals. 

'(D) Iluvc ibe kgal. I'olicy. und dcvcKipmcni c.\]>cnijc tit pniv idc swdt ii«i$(aDioc or will 
subconirici for «ucli stTvices. 

‘'(C) have » dcmonstrolol capmitv ki cnanagt; similar |!reru.-< or will ptinncr mlh unrMha 
organi/aiiun with c\|vnaicc under a'i|uin:mcnl> spccifiud Iw (be Scuvlnn. 

f-DPiiHUcHiJiisiNu \Gm:ms.- 

‘(A) INIU.KilDlMIY. NONUABIUrV-ruMic housing agaici^i iluiJI tM In 
di|Uhlc (0 Tccvive funds under this snh^um m\ sJiall lien k liable for the «.iiiin of any 
groiuctr 

”(Bl CiWPI-RATION WITH ORANTBuS.— Publit howMng ugowics purliupiilmg m 
(he pTiigntm under this sccitui sliall uuu|Mrraic Wfth grantee!) receiving tcduucal as%jlance 
funds under this subsectKJii. (o tfiiisi lojch giinitoes lo r«och tnmilivs assisted under (he 
pnkgram 

SEC. -102. TREATMENT OF MOVING TO WORK AGENCIES. 

A publK Ikiustng agency that $9 of (he diiicof enactment of the AD'ivdaMc Hiwsing and Sclf-SulTiciciuiv 
impnivvmcnl Act of 201 2 has on csiating itgnxmnl » ith the Sccrcim pursuant k* (be moving to wuri denuinsiraiiun 
mider section 204 of the Oepurtinents of Veterans AlTair^ and Kouiing ami Urban Oevd*viQcni. and ludcpcmlcnl 
Agenct« Appropnatii'ns Act. 1 (42 U S C l4.iTf note), or wes auihori/ed bv mother provision of low enacted prii*r to 

enactment of this ^accuivii to enter into an agreement unda such ttcimn 204. may m any ume. an .sudi ugencr'^ sole option, 
be admitted to Ik progrem amhon/ed by thes section, ]irovidod. houever, tbut uicb Uj^rnev isnot in ddfatdl under its 
agrmrienl with (be Sccremn and .shall be tathicct to the leitns :uh] oundilmas of this wcUon. and ihui admi.ssion of any 
Mich agcRO shall not mini toward the Umilnliuns un pnigrmn pioiicipalMi m subseelions (b.K3) and (e)(l ) of section V 
of ihc United Stales Hou-sing Act of 1937. as amended by (bis ucl 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF DIANNE HOVDESTAD 

Deputy Director, Sioux Falls Housing and Redevelopment Commission, on 

BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 

August 1, 2012 

Chairman Menendez, Ranking Member DeMint, Members of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, Transportation, and Community Development, thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to provide information and perspective on “Streamlining and Strength- 
ening hud’s Rental Assistance Programs”. My name is Dianne Hovdestad; I cur- 
rently serve as the Deputy Director of the Sioux Falls Housing and Redevelopment 
Commission (SFHRC) in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. SFHRC provides rental assist- 
ance to approximately 2,000 households by utilizing various HUD-funded programs. 
These include: the Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher (HCV) program; the Section 
8 Moderate Rehabilitation Program, public housing, programs funded through the 
McKinney- Vento Act, including Shelter Plus Care and Housing Opportunities for 
Persons with AIDS; HOME Tenant-Based Rental Assistance; and the Section 8 
Multi-Family program. In addition, the SFHRC provides affordable housing using 
Neighborhood Stabilization Program funding and is currently working toward the 
construction of additional affordable housing using the Low-Income Housing Tax 
Credit program and the HOME program. 

I am also proudly representing the National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials (NAHRO), one of the Nation’s oldest and largest housing advocacy 
organizations. NAHRO currently represents over 22,000 individual members and 
over 3,200 housing and redevelopment authorities across the country. NAHRO has 
led the fight for cost-effective legislative reform of the Section 8 voucher program 
over the past 10 years. Speaking for myself as someone who has been involved in 
the housing industry as a professional for 35 years, I am particularly pleased to 
have the opportunity to address the Subcommittee today on the critically important 
matter of streamlining and strengthening HUD’s Rental Assistance Programs, par- 
ticularly the Section 8 voucher program. 

Responsible Program Administration During a Period of Fiscal Restraint 

I think it is safe to say that this hearing is being held at a time when economic 
and political considerations affecting the Nation’s fiscal health are in more dramatic 
focus than they were when we began the conversation about administrative and pro- 
grammatic reform of the Section 8 voucher program — nearly 10 years ago. Speaking 
not only for housing authorities in South Dakota but on behalf of my colleagues 
across the country, I think the need to support responsible reform of the Section 8 
voucher program is more pressing and more important today than it was in 2002. 
In my own case, the work of my authority and our own efforts to support those in 
need of decent, safe, sanitary and affordable housing in Sioux Falls have been great- 
ly impacted by spending reductions, which have drastically reduced available fund- 
ing to operationalize the voucher program. In particular. Section 8 administrative 
fees have been reduced to such an extent that in testimony before the Senate’s own 
THUD Appropriations Subcommittee, HUD Secretary Donovan testified that hous- 
ing authorities in growing numbers were telling HUD that they would no longer be 
able to afford to run the voucher program — including the highly praised Veterans 
Affairs Supportive Housing (VASH) program that serves America’s veterans. Since 
that admission earlier this year, the numbers of housing authorities in the same po- 
sition has only grown. This alone should compel this Subcommittee to act now to 
reform this critically important program by reducing administrative burdens that 
not only cost the Federal Government money in a time of fiscal restraint but also 
impair housing authorities’ abilities to serve families, seniors and the disabled who 
rely on this program to ensure a decent, safe and affordable place to call home. 

The Section 8 HCV program is a regulation-rich program. The myriad of complex 
regulations make the program difficult to administer and difficult for recipients and 
landlords alike to participate in. Program operations are subject to administrative 
directives, rules and regulations of Federal and State agencies including, but not 
limited to, HUD. Administrative directives, rules and regulations are always subject 
to change. Most often such changes may occur with little notice, and/or inadequate 
funding to pay for related costs. These same changes usually increase administra- 
tive burdens that simply add cost, often with a limited net gain in efficiency. I want 
to thank you for holding this hearing and for your commitment to addressing the 
pressing need for reform properly through the authorization process. Hopefully your 
work and your leadership will result in thoughtful and purposeful improvements in 
HUD’s rental assistance programs — most particularly the voucher program. 
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Necessary Funding to Properly Administer the Voucher Program 

The work of SFHRC, as well as that of other housing authorities across South Da- 
kota and the Nation, has been greatly impacted by significant cuts in administrative 
fees over the past 10 years. By way of example, in 2003, SFHRC received $970,000 
to cover the costs of administering $7,300,000 in housing assistance payments under 
the voucher program. In addition, SFHRC was paid by HUD for audit reimburse- 
ment costs, hard-to-house fees, assessment and preliminary fees for tenant-protec- 
tion vouchers. Each year since, SFHRC has received less administrative fee dollars 
than it has earned, due to shortfalls in appropriations which led to significant ad- 
ministrative fee pro-rations. SFHRC was able to meet the program’s regulatory re- 
quirements through the utilization of its Section 8 administrative fee reserves, cur- 
rently referred to as Unrestricted Net Assets (UNA). Unfortunately, SFHRC has 
now spent down most of its UNA, so it no longer has that resource to cover future 
program expenses. Sound business practice is to have the equivalent of six months 
of operational expenses in reserves. SFHRC’s current UNA would cover approxi- 
mately 12 days of operational expenses. 

SFHRC anticipates it will receive administrative fees of $950,000 for calendar 
year 2012 to administer approximately $10,000,000 in rental assistance dollars. Due 
to the pro-ration I referred to earlier, SFHRC will receive a mere $0.80 for every 
$1.00 it earns. The consequences of the decrease in administrative fees have been 
a decrease in customer service to both the recipients and the landlords. Sadly, as 
I understand from discussions with my NAHRO colleagues, this is now the norm. 
SFHRC has not been able to replace staff who have left its employ; remaining staff 
have to labor under an increased daily workload. As a consequence, SFHRC does 
not have the funds to pay for overtime, as required by Federal labor laws, so house- 
holds are waiting longer for inspections. Recipients, landlords, applicants and the 
community wait longer for answers to questions. Landlords in particular are becom- 
ing so upset with this delayed response that they are threatening to leave the pro- 
gram. 

Decreases in administrative fees have also led to a problem with utilization of 
SFHRC’s annual budget authority for the voucher program. In calendar years 2008- 
2011 for example, SFHRC utilized 100 percent of its vouchers. In calendar year 
2012, SFHRC utilization rates are approximately 95.67 percent, even though 
SFHRC has over 3,500 households who are on its waiting list. Our wait time is ap- 
proximately 4 years. The 4.33 percent that is available but not utilized represents 
92 very low-income households who are also in desperate need but who are not re- 
ceiving assistance with their rent each month. Simply put, fewer staff means fewer 
people can be served. 

The bottom line? NAHRO projects that 87,352 fewer households will receive 
much-needed rental assistance due to staff reductions from lack of administrative 
fees. This figure excludes all incremental and special voucher programs. NAHRO is 
happy to make available to the Subcommittee their most recent administrative fee 
survey, as well as a chart showing the historic relationship between administrative 
fee pro-rations at pre-Quality Housing Work Responsibility Act (QHWRA) rate and 
housing authorities’ ability to lease and serve low-income households. 

Reform Provisions Central to Any Bill To Be Adopted 

I believe that today’s hearing is a very positive step forward in the effort to bring 
about desperately needed changes that will make the voucher program more invit- 
ing to landlords, better able to ease current administrative burdens on staff and bet- 
ter able to assist the very low- and extremely low-income households in need of af- 
fordable housing. At NAHRO we believe that local discretion is the key to providing 
flexibility for program administrators that serve these households in varied geo- 
graphic and economic conditions. 

For several years now there has been much talk in Washington about proposed 
reforms that would make the administration of the voucher program and the deliv- 
ery of other rental assistance programs more effective and efficient — including, for 
example, statutory changes to improve the Family Self-Sufficiency (FSS) program. 
Here again, an adequate, consistent subsidy structure is key to a successful pro- 
gram. A program like FSS needs stable funding, as it is difficult to manage due to 
the uncertainty of annual appropriations for housing assistance payments and ad- 
ministrative fees. Again, it takes people to serve people, but it also takes adequate 
and properly deployed funding to help move families out of poverty and on to a life 
based upon individual achievement, accomplishment, and fulfillment. 

Mr. Chairman we believe that there are several factors or components that are 
essential to any reform bill you ultimately adopt. At this time, I would like to high- 
light those factors, recognizing that several of these components have been part of 
previous reform bills that have been under consideration here in Washington. 
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Housing Quality Standards and Property Inspection Protocols 

Under current regulations, a housing authority cannot provide rental assistance 
until it has determined that a dwelling unit that a voucher holder wishes to rent 
meets HUD’s Housing Quality Standards (HQS). This reflation applies whether 
the unit is brand new or 100 years old. NAHRO and my colleagues in South Dakota 
support the enactment of legislative changes that would give agencies discretionary 
authority to start paying rental assistance from the date of the initial property or 
unit inspection if there are only minor HQS violations, i.e., conditional approval, 
where in addition the rent is reasonable. We believe that adequate safeguards are 
in place to ensure that housing assistance payments will be withheld and assistance 
abated in 30 days, from the date of the initial inspection, if the violations are not 
corrected. This simple, straightforward change would benefit both recipients and 
landlords. Recipients would receive quicker rental assistance in a safe and healthy 
environment and landlords would have an incentive to participate in the program 
since they would not lose income while correcting minor violations. A majority of 
landlords participating in the voucher programs administered across South Dakota 
are in fact small business owners. Any assistance that can be provided to them in 
the operation of their rental property with limited loss of income is a win for every- 
one. On this point, I would like to note that HUD program regulations allowed “con- 
ditional approval” of units from the inception of the Section 8 Certificate program 
until 1980. SFHRC has exercised this option and it has worked very well for the 
reasons I noted above. 

In an effort to ease unnecessary regulatory burdens, NAHRO also continues to 
support the discretionary authority to inspect voucher program units every 2 years, 
while acknowledging that this may not be the right solution for all housing authori- 
ties. This would allow housing authorities to perform inspections on a geographic 
basis instead of tying inspections to each household’s lease anniversary date. It is 
important to note that in South Dakota, as well as other rural areas across the 
country, there are housing authorities that administer the voucher program across 
significantly large geographical areas. For most of those housing authorities, it 
would not be uncommon for staff to drive 100 miles or more to conduct an inspec- 
tion. The annual inspection process is a major program expense when considering 
staff salaries (including driving time to the inspection and the necessary time to 
conduct the on-site property inspections), gas costs, vehicle maintenance, and reim- 
bursement for meals while traveling to and from the property We believe that local 
discretion to inspect units on a biennial basis is a critically important cost-savings 
measure that should be included in any reform bill you consider. 

Finally on this point, in areas of the country where Low-income Housing Tax 
Credit, HOME or other multifamily properties are inspected by other governmental 
agencies such as a State housing finance authority, we believe that housing authori- 
ties should have the discretion to use inspections conducted by those entities, as 
long as the inspection criteria meets or exceeds HQS, in lieu of conducting our own 
HQS inspection. 

Income and Rent Determinations 

A second component central to any reform effort deals with the evaluation of resi- 
dent income and the determination of tenant rents. The complexity of the rent and 
income calculations existing under current regulation is daunting, and no doubt 
underlies many of the problems experienced under current rules with respect to 
payment error. NAHRO recognizes that efforts to address rent simplicity, and more 
particularly “rent reform,” are inherently controversial. Nevertheless, any effort to 
simplify the rent and income calculation process should be pursued with all delib- 
erate speed. 

All of the various bills which have been in circulation and under review for years, 
including the Section Eight Voucher Reform Act (SEVRA), the Section Eight Sav- 
ings Act (SESA) and now the Affordable Housing Self-Sufficiency and Improvement 
Act (AHSSIA) which is currently under consideration by the House Financial Serv- 
ices Committee, include titles intended to provide “income and rent simplicity.” 
However, with all the changes over the years in each of the bills, housing authori- 
ties that have examined this issue indicate that none of them accomplish the in- 
tended goal of determining household income and calculating households’ rent 
shares simply, as in the definition above. I would like to highlight some of our con- 
cerns and recommendations regarding income and rent provisions. 

First and foremost, an operational definition of “income and rent simplicity” is an 
income definition and household rent calculation method that is relatively simple for 
housing authorities to calculate and administer, leaves the Brooke Amendment in 
place for existing assisted households by household type (not each individual house- 
hold) within each housing authority, but does not automatically create a set of in- 
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tended incentives or disincentives for low-income households, and provides a greater 
degree of transparency to participating households property owners and managers. 
By contrast, an operational definition of “income and rent reform” is an income defi- 
nition and household rent calculation method that is relatively simple for housing 
authorities to administer, does not necessarily leave the Brooke Amendment in 
place for existing or future assisted households by household type (not each indi- 
vidual household) within each individual housing authority, likely creates a set of 
intended incentives or disincentives for low-income households, and likely provides 
a greater degree of transparency to participating households property owners and 
managers. 

With this in mind, NAHRO is particularly concerned about two areas of potential 
hardship related to elderly and disabled families and families with dependent chil- 
dren. In any legislation you adopt, we urge you to include a provision that author- 
izes the Secretary, by regulation and for a period not exceeding 3 years following 
the date of enactment, to limit increases in rent for elderly or disabled families and 
for families with dependent children whose rent has increased due to changes in the 
allowable exclusions for medical expenses or child care expenses. 

It is also important to point out that the rent and income provisions you consider 
and possibly adopt may have an unintended and negative impact on housing au- 
thorities’ rent revenue in the public housing program. For example, the New York 
City Housing Authority has estimated that its public housing rent revenue from 
residents would decrease substantially as a result of legislative changes affecting 
rent and income. Thus, we urge you to include in any bill you adopt a provision that 
would authorize compensation to housing authorities through increased Operating 
Funds. 

Housing authorities are required to verify and report to HUD all sources and 
amounts of included and excluded household income. While securing third-party 
verification of income that is to be included in determining annual income and rent 
does make sense, the noteworthy expense of verifying excluded income to be re- 
ported to HUD does not. Additionally, verification of allowable deductions is another 
time-consuming and costly administrative process. 

If income and rent determinations are done in a way that meets the principal and 
intended goals and objectives of the voucher program, and if income and rent deter- 
minations could be conducted in a way that would otherwise benefit low-income 
households, then I believe that property owners and the remaining 99 percent of 
public housing authorities that are not MTW agencies would benefit in terms of re- 
duced administrative burdens. The Federal Government would also directly benefit 
from administrative cost savings. I am certain Mr. Kinard of the Newark Housing 
Authority can provide you with comments from the vantage point of an MTW agen- 
cy. 

As the representative of a non-MTW agency in South Dakota, I think that any 
changes in income and rent simplicity provisions in the voucher, public housing and 
project-based rental assistance program should reduce burdensome reporting re- 
quirements placed on recipients and should relieve housing authority staff of many 
verification and processing tasks that only add cost. As a professional and as a teix- 
payer I also believe that a proper income and rent methodology should reduce the 
amount of improper payments. 

I encourage you to add language to any reform legislation you adopt that would 
authorize recertifications for fixed-income households every 3 years, with the appli- 
cation of an annual adjustment factor to their income. This would provide relief to 
recipients who struggle to attend appointments due to physical limitations or lack 
of reliable transportation. I also encourage and support other simplification provi- 
sions, such as eliminating the requirement to verify and maintain records of ex- 
cluded income, as well as the requirement to use a household’s prior year’s income. 
I also support the ability to use income determinations made by other Government 
agencies. 

In addition to reducing the reporting and processing responsibility on low-income 
households and housing authority staff, income and rent reform changes have the 
potential of promoting employment among assisted households without the imme- 
diate burden of paying a higher rent. Modest reduction of the interim reporting re- 
quirement for decreases and increases in households’ earned income, for example, 
along with exclusion of the first 10 percent of earned income up to $9,000, should 
provide greater incentive for some working households to remain gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Households with children in particular should also get the benefit of an increase 
in the dependent allowance and any program reform bill you adopt should permit 
an adjustment in the threshold for unreimbursed child care expenses from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent of gross income. Current regulations allow a dollar-for-dollar de- 
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duction in gross income for unreimbursed child care. This new adjustment to child 
care deduction would increase the household’s rent. 

Finally, NAHRO supports language that would enable a housing authority to im- 
plement alternative tenant rent structures in rental assistance that preserves the 
Brooke Amendment. Alternative rent methods include the continuation of flat rents 
based on the rental value of the unit, income-tiered rents, rents based on a percent- 
age of the household’s income and the use of existing rent structures. NAHRO be- 
lieves that alternative approaches to income and rent determinations, when care- 
fully reviewed and analyzed for their likely effects, offer important lessons for pos- 
sible further improvements for all assisted agencies and owners and provide oppor- 
tunities for outcome-based research for a menu of locally based options in the fu- 
ture. 

Funding Policy 

As I mentioned earlier, the uncertainty of the renewal funding process in recent 
years has made the management and operation of the voucher program a difficult 
challenge. The goal of any housing authority is to meiximize its leasing up to its 
baseline total of authorized vouchers in order to assist as many families as possible. 
Unfortunately, with constant formula changes over the years and delays in the an- 
nual budget process, many agencies have been hesitant to issue vouchers — either to 
keep from over-committing their dollars, or to keep from leasing beyond their base- 
line until they know their annual appropriation. 

A provision found in the December 1, 2010, version of SEVRA that bases funding 
on the actual leasing and voucher costs for the prior calendar year and the 5-year 
authorization for renewing leased vouchers for example provides much-needed sta- 
bility to properly manage the program. Authorization to retain 6 percent of annual 
budget authority in Net Restricted Assets (NRA) is also an important provision in 
any final legislation you adopt. 

As I stated earlier, reductions in administrative fee funds have already had an 
impact on the number of families that housing authorities can serve on a national 
basis. NAHRO is very concerned that additional funding reductions in FY2013 could 
lead to more perilous consequences across the country if a remedy cannot be agreed 
to and implemented in a timely fashion. NAHRO has two proposals, either one of 
which can responsibly mitigate decreased administrative fee funding. The first 
would allow the current HAP and administrative fee accounts to be combined into 
one account, providing local authorities with the discretion to utilize those dollars 
with proper safeguards built in. A second approach would allow housing authorities 
to utilize unused NRA to supplement dwindling administrative fee dollars — again, 
with proper safeguards built in. NAHRO would welcome the opportunity to discuss 
these recommendations with you in greater detail as you continue to deliberate the 
content of voucher reform legislation. 

NAHRO has also prepared a detailed analysis that addresses voucher funding 
practices over the years, and has recommendations that will address problems re- 
lated to an uneven and unstable funding policy. 

Utility Allowances 

Currently, each housing authority must devise a utility schedule for their jurisdic- 
tion. The data is often imprecise and continually changing. For an agency with a 
large geographic area, or with multiple providers of a certain utility, the task is ar- 
duous, time-consuming, and costly. Consider, too, all the small public service dis- 
tricts. NAHRO recommends that HUD be required to share utility costs with hous- 
ing authorities and allow them, if they so desire, to utilize these estimated utility 
costs as standard allowances. I sincerely hope that this language is included in any 
bill that you ultimately adopt. 

If HUD were required to publish utility information each year by State and region 
from other governmental sources, housing authorities would know whether or not 
utility rates in their respective areas increased by 10 percent or more in order to 
determine whether or not conducting extensive calculations of utility rates and con- 
sumption were warranted. We certainly hope the Subcommittee will address this ap- 
parent inconsistency. Housing authorities should be able to use the utility allowance 
of a household’s authorized voucher size if the bedroom size of their leased unit is 
greater than their authorized voucher size. During the drafting of AHSSIA, your col- 
leagues in the House responsibly included language proposed by NAHRO that does 
exactly that. 

Finally, housing authorities should be allowed to use the lower of their utility 
companies’ “lifeline” rates or the standard commercial rate averages where applica- 
ble and be able to average annual utility allowances by bedroom size in lieu of util- 
ity allowances by structure type. Alternatively, housing authorities should be able 
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to survey their area utility charges and consumption rates, document them, and pro- 
pose average utility allowances by bedroom size, subject to HUD approval. This 
would significantly reduce the complexity and calculation errors by housing authori- 
ties for utility allowances, and greatly simplify the leasing process for voucher hold- 
ers and property owners to help create less programmatic barriers to low-income as- 
sisted households accessing the housing market relative to unassisted households. 

Current Legislative Reform Proposals Before the Congress 

With one notable exception, much of the December 1, 2010, version of SEVRA 
(Section 8 Voucher Reform Act) provides a thoughtful and pragmatic platform to 
begin your current review and analysis and hopefully represents a workable place 
to begin your work on voucher reform. In 2010, this version of SEVRA was actively 
discussed for possible inclusion in the 2011 appropriation bill under consideration 
at that time. As such, it was a vehicle that a number of our industry colleagues, 
if pressed, likely could have supported. NAHRO played an active role in moving this 
particular version of events forward and formally endorsed this particular legislative 
draft. 

As I mentioned earlier in my statement, the time for action is now. The 111th 
Congress had an opportunity to advance a bill that NAHRO felt made good sense, 
practically and politically. The December 1, 2010, version of SEVRA was a rather 
scaled-down version of earlier iterations of SEVRA legislation from years past but 
it was, never the less, a meaningful and practical bill. That bill did not contain ev- 
erything we had hoped for, but it did contain much that we could support, including 
the following: 

Income Targeting: The December 1, 2010, version of SEVRA improved income tar- 
geting for all extremely low-income applicant households, with particular benefits 
for families in rural communities and large-size families in metropolitan commu- 
nities, by using the higher of the Federal poverty level or extremely low-income 
thresholds. It provided better access to the Section 8 HCV program, public housing 
program, and project-based Section 8 multifamily housing assistance programs. 

Housing Quality Standards and Inspection Process: The December 1, 2010, 
version of SEVRA also included a number of inspection-related provisions, including 
ones that would: allow housing authorities the discretionary authority to conduct 
HQS inspections of all of their voucher-assisted units every 2-years rather than an- 
nually; permit housing authorities to perform inspections on a geographical basis; 
allow inspections conducted by other entities to be used in place of a housing au- 
thority-conducted HQS inspection; and permit a housing authority at its discretion 
to allow a voucher-assisted household to move into a dwelling unit after signing a 
lease with a property owner for a unit that has a reasonable rent and no health 
or safety violations, such that an agency may commence a lease, execute a HAP con- 
tract and verify within 30 days that the unit passes HQS. 

Administrative Simplicity for Income and Rent Reviews: Administrative simplifica- 
tion provisions in the December 1, 2010, version of SEVRA also track with the re- 
forms noted in my testimony today. That version of SEVRA would have relieved 
housing authorities of the responsibility to maintain records of miscellaneous HUD- 
required income exclusions, and would have allowed housing authorities to use ap- 
plicable inflation adjustments for fixed-income families. Additionally, language in 
that bill permitted bousing authorities safe harbor reliance on other governmental 
income determinations (e.g., Medicaid, TANF), and allowed housing authorities to 
make other appropriate adjustments when using prior year’s calculations of other 
types of income. These would be welcome additions to the HCV program. NAHRO 
also supported provisions regarding housing authorities’ use of households’ prior- 
year earned income and alternative rent structures that would be allowed under the 
voucher, public housing and project-based Section 8 programs. 

Expansion of Family Self-Sufficiency Program (FSS): The December 1, 2010, 
version of SEVRA converted the Family Self-Sufficiency (FSS) program from an an- 
nual competitive grant to an administrative fee to pay for the cost of an FSS coordi- 
nator as part of the standard administrative fee provided to housing authorities. Ad- 
ditionally, language in the bill would have established standards for the number of 
FSS coordinators that an agency may fund and restored coordinator funding for 
agencies with effective FSS programs that lost funding in prior years for reasons 
unrelated to performance. 

Payment Standards, Fair Market Rents, and Utility Allowances: The December 1, 
2010, version of SEVRA required HUD to approve housing authority requests to 
raise the payment standard to up to 120 percent of the Fair Market Rent (FMR) 
for housing authorities with high rent burdens or high concentrations of poverty. To 
provide reasonable accommodations for persons with disabilities, the proposed bill 
also permitted housing authorities to, without HUD approval, increase payment 
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standards up to 120 percent of the FMR. Also, HUD was authorized to approve pay- 
ment standard requests in excess of 120 percent of FMR. The 2010 bill also im- 
proved the timing of HUD-published FMR values. This version of SEVRA also re- 
quired HUD to publish data regarding utility consumption and costs in local areas 
as is useful for the establishment of allowances for tenant-based utilities for voucher 
families. 

Access to HUD Programs for Persons With Limited English Proficiency: The 2010 
bill language also included a requirement that HUD develop and make available 
translations of vital documents developed by a HUD-convened task force, establish 
a toll-free number and document clearing house, and complete a study of best prac- 
tices for improving language services for individuals with Limited English Pro- 
ficiency (LEP). 

Project-Based Voucher Assistance Program: Finally, the December 1, 2010, version 
of SEVRA would have amended the percentage of units that can have project-based 
assistance in an agency’s voucher portfolio; provided protections against displace- 
ment for families who reside in a dwelling unit proposed to be assisted under the 
PBV program; and permitted the use of site-based waiting lists under the PBV pro- 
gram — all of which NAHRO supported. 

AHSSIA 

In the period of time between December of 2010 and today, your House colleagues 
on the Financial Services Committee have advanced two separate reform proposals: 
the Section 8 Savings Act (SESA) and the current Affordable Housing Self Suffi- 
ciency Improvement Act of 2012 (AHSSIA). At present, an AHSSIA draft proposal 
has already been approved by the Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity 
Subcommittee. We understand that the draft is currently being reaped for a full 
Committee mark-up, which will hopefully take place following the August recess. 
We at NAHRO believe that there is much that we can support in the most recent 
AHSSIA draft. I would add the fact that NAHRO’s many discussions with House 
staff about improving that proposal even further have been fruitful and productive. 
Our views on the most recent draft of AHSSIA are as follows: 

Funding Voucher Renewals: With respect to Housing Assistance Payments and 
Net Restricted HAP Assets, NAHRO believes that regulatory and administrative re- 
forms are desperately needed. The backbone upon which the voucher program relies 
to achieve its historic success — a sound funding policy — has been thrown off kilter 
over the years and is in need of improvement. Housing authorities around the coun- 
try have witnessed a widening gap between budget utilization rates and their 
voucher lease-up rates (percentage of authorized vouchers leased). As a result, many 
housing authorities are now serving fewer families than their authorized number of 
vouchers. We would submit that prudent, strategic and purposeful application of a 
sound funding policies based on lessons learned, and the restoration of the renewal 
HAP funding policy that was in place in FY20C)3 represent the centerpiece of any 
voucher reform legislation and accordingly should be included in the final bill you 
adopt. Please know that funding policies recommended by NAHRO over many years 
do not increase the amount of required funding, but rather distribute this limited 
Federal resource on a sound and rational basis subject to pro-rations. This approach 
we believe would provide a greater measure of transparency and accountability to 
voucher programs. We are pleased to see that the most recent draft of AHSSIA does 
contain a voucher renewal policy that for the most part includes these important 
components. But we are concerned however that offsets of MTW agency dollars are 
anticipated in the most recent House draft with respect to voucher renewals. We 
oppose offsets of this nature and we are working with House staff to find a mutually 
acceptable solution. To avoid problems such as this, we suggest that this Sub- 
committee formally adopt lan^age on this subject that has been a part of THUD 
bills for the past 7 years. This language would avoid overfunding/underfunding of 
housing authority dollars and the formula for renewals in these same bills is based 
upon actual cost data from housing authorities. Both components are necessary and 
entirely appropriate and we urge that you include language in your bill that antici- 
pates and includes language to support these important points. 

Financial Self Sufficiency (FSS): NAHRO has supported the inclusion of language 
concerning the FSS program in AHSSIA and has been pleased to support the provi- 
sion championed by Chairwoman Biggert over several years. We would, however, 
note that HUD has also advanced FSS reform legislation that also appears to 
achieve many of the objectives NAHRO could support. Senator Reed, a distinguished 
Member of the Banking Committee, is also very involved in the FSS discussion. Our 
hope is that a consensus product will be hammered out and will part of any final 
reform bill that Congress approves going forward. We feel confident we could sup- 
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port a responsive FSS provision in any final reform product you adopt based upon 
our most recent review of proposals currently on the table. 

In all circumstances however, current experience over the last several years have 
shown us that unless Congressional appropriators increase funding for the expanded 
FSS program contemplated by HUD, Senator Reed and Representative Biggert, ex- 
isting agencies with successful FSS programs will lose much-needed funding. 
NAHRO recommends coordination between this Subcommittee and the THUD Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee as this legislation moves forward to ensure that there 
are not unintended consequences of existing agencies inadvertently losing their ex- 
isting FSS funding. 

Restoration of “Maximized Leasing” and an Explicit Policy on Net Restricted As- 
sets: Earlier AHSSIA discussion drafts have included language that states 
“[rleserves may be used for overleasing in any year, regardless of whether such use 
is eligible for renewal funding in a subsequent calendar year.” Although the lan- 
guage contained in earlier AHSSIA discussion drafts does not state whether the use 
of reserves would be eligible for HAP renewal funding, NAHRO is at a minimum 
pleased these provisions would reinstate “maximized leasing” — a wise and prudent 
practice that worked effectively prior to FY2003. Maximized leasing was an option 
formerly available to housing authorities for many years under the voucher pro- 
gram. It has enabled them to serve the meiximum number of households possible 
with the annual amounts provided to them, so long as their annual spending over 
the subsequent year did not exceed 100 percent of their contracted units over the 
2-year period. 

Ongoing Administrative Fees: NAHRO believes that studjdng administrative fees 
in the voucher program is necessary. We believe that a study, if well-designed and 
well-executed, can illustrate the voucher program’s current condition relative to 
these goals, and would illustrate examples where a balance is being struck between 
the methods housing authorities are using to achieve balanced outcomes within 
their budgets. However, we feel strongly that final determinations regarding admin- 
istrative fee rates should not be left open to change by the Executive Branch. If al- 
lowed by Congress, one Administration could, for example, use the authority to sig- 
nificantly incentivize use of vouchers in metropolitan and suburban areas at the ex- 
pense of rural communities unmet affordable housing needs; another Administration 
could use its authority to significantly incentivize widespread use of deep rental 
housing subsidies at the highest end of agencies’ payment standard authority even 
if it meant serving fewer families overall. Still another Administration could use its 
authority to significantly incentivize home ownership at the expense of rental hous- 
ing opportunity. 

Administrative fee rates have been established in statute over the history of the 
HCV program with operational success, without undue influence by any Administra- 
tion. The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) has consistently given the HCV 
program the highest rating awarded to any of HUD’s programs. Just as we have 
emphasized how important a sound HAP and NRA funding policy is to the success 
of voucher programs, we also believe that the funding structure to support the ad- 
ministrative functions necessary to help families succeed and to enforce housing 
quality standards under the program be established by the Congress. Accordingly, 
for reasons specified above, NAHRO believes that any legislation you adopt should 
require HUD to submit ongoing administrative fee study findings to Congress and 
to interested stakeholders. NAHRO also supports deferring to the existing author- 
ized statute regarding pre-QHWRA fee rates and design under Section 8(q). 

Moving to Work: NAHRO has long advocated for greater program flexibility and 
an expanded Moving to Work (MTW) program in its current form. We fully support 
expanded participation in a well-designed MTW program, as has been done in an 
incremental fashion over the last several years through the appropriations process 
and in similar fashion in legislation sponsored by Representative Gary Miller. 
NAHRO’s first order of business with regard to MTW over the years has been and 
remains to ensure that existing MTW agencies do not have to unravel their valuable 
programs, which they have crafted over several years. We do however strongly sup- 
port an expansion of MTW to enable program flexibility for many more housing au- 
thorities, large and small. If moving and passing long-awaited legislative reforms for 
non-MTW agencies means doing so without a separate MTW title, NAHRO would 
support introduction and passage of a stand-alone and well-crafted MTW bill. 

With respect to MTW language found in AHSSIA, NAHRO and many other 
groups working with HUD collaborated on principles to underpin an expanded MTW 
program. Much of what we agreed to as a group is we understand to be included 
in any final version of AHSSIA. We urge this Subcommittee to carefully consider 
this consensus approach to MTW expansion as one possible approach towards great- 
er program flexihility for many more housing authorities nationwide. However we 
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also stand ready to work with you to find additional avenues to encourage program 
innovation and flexibility using the current MTW framework. 

Meaningful Regulatory and Administrative Reforms From HUD Are Long 
Overdue 

I would also like to briefly raise the matter of administrative and regulatory re- 
form which, in our opinion, has been long-overdue at HUD with regard not only to 
the voucher program but other programs administered by housing authorities. 

On May 3, 2011, NAHRO provided an extensive set of recommendations (Docu- 
ment ID: HUD-2011-0037-0024-1 and HUD-2011-0037-0024-2) regarding regulatory 
and administrative reforms in the voucher, public housing and community develop- 
ment programs, in response to President Obama’s Executive Order 13563 titled, 
“Reducing Regulatory Burden; Retrospective Review.” On, May 23, 2011, NAHRO 
also sent a letter to HUD to thank HUD for including us in a “Delivering Together” 
briefing focusing on the Department’s intent to identify and implement short-, me- 
dium-, and long-term regulatory and statutory reforms to decrease the regulatory 
and administrative burden faced by public housing agencies. At that time, NAHRO 
submitted a smaller list of 27 regulatory and administrative reforms in voucher pro- 
grams, and also at that time expressed our belief that significant reforms are need- 
ed immediately for programs administered by housing authorities. 

We believe that, in addition to the efforts you are making to advance voucher re- 
form legislation, HUD should be prompted by Confess to act with deliberate speed 
to put in place long-overdue regulatory and administrative reforms that would fur- 
ther enhance and expedite a more cost effective and administratively less burden- 
some voucher program. We ask the Subcommittee to work with us to ensure the 
rapid execution of these reforms that HUD can do now. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, as this Subcommittee seeks to advance a bill that not only makes 
sense substantively but politically, we urge you to consider and ultimately adopt a 
bill that hews closely to the December 1, 2010, version of SEVRA and reflects some 
of the more thoughtful and constructive provisions in AHSSIA that we have identi- 
fied today. We see no reason, given the measure of support that the December 1, 
2010, version of SEVRA had and the AHSSIA bill for the most part now has, to ei- 
ther radically depart from language contained in these constructive approaches to 
reform — or worse to start from scratch. The time for discussion has passed; the time 
to act is now! With specific respect to AHSSIA, we are very pleased to see that your 
House colleagues made significant progress on a number of issues important to 
NAHRO, including improvements to the HQS section, and also retained important 
language regarding the establishment of administrative fee rates by Congress. Cer- 
tainly there is more that this Subcommittee can do to improve upon both bills as 
I have noted but, after almost 10 long years of fits and starts, there is no reason 
to undermine largely viable products that have many if not most program stake- 
holders on board. 

On behalf of my colleagues at NAHRO, thank you again for the opportunity to 
come before you and express our opinions regarding this vitally important legisla- 
tion. We look forward to working with you to achieve voucher reform now! 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HOWARD HUSOCK 

Vice President foe Policy Research, Manhattan Institute 

August 1, 2012 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and thanks to this Committee for devoting its time and 
attention to the important issues of low-income housing policy, which matters so 
much both to the Nation’s most disadvantaged households and to the economies and 
development of our cities. 

The question of how to finance and maintain affordable housing and how to struc- 
ture and manage our tenant-based low-income housing programs so as to encourage 
self-sufficiency and upwardly mobility, both discussed in the bill recently considered 
by the House, are crucial elements of both U.S. housing policy — and social policy. 
In these remarks, I will focus mainly, on tenant-based programs, particularly the 
Housing Choice Voucher program. 

As the members know, housing vouchers, over the past two decades, have 
emerged as a major program for many of our lowest-income households, roughly 
doubling in size. In FY1998, the Congress appropriated some $9 billion for local 
public housing authorities to distribute in voucher form; most recently, the HUD 
budget includes more than $17 billion for the purpose. Vouchers now serve more 
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households than traditional public housing — 1.8 million vouchers were issued from 
March 2011 through June 2012, compared with just 1.1 million traditional public 
housing households. Spending on vouchers has even surpassed direct cash benefits 
provided through the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families program of time- 
limited support. 

One can well understand and sympathize with the reasons for supporting the pro- 
gram’s growth. The challenge for the lowest-income families, those earning 30 per- 
cent or less of the median income, to find housing they can afford is substantial, 
although the unfortunate rise in home foreclosures may plausibly make some dif- 
ference in that regard. It is important, however, to understand the housing choice 
voucher program, in addition, as a key aspect of U.S. social policy — our policy aimed 
at aiding the long-term upward mobility of the most disadvantaged households. 
That traditional goal of social policy — what President Johnson called a “hand up” — 
is relevant to the program, in which many of the most vulnerable households are 
enrolled. Like traditional public housing, nonelderly voucher recipients with chil- 
dren are largely single-parent families — a full 94 percent of whom are headed by 
single women. By design, the program serves disadvantaged households of ex- 
tremely low income — 47 percent of voucher recipients are at or below 20 percent of 
the national median income. 

The importance of structuring the program so as to provide aid and incentives 
such that households move toward economic self-sufficiency has, in addition to being 
in keeping with the traditional goal of social programs — as expressed, for instance 
in the 1996 welfare reform act signed by President Clinton, Work — also has a prac- 
tical dimension. The combination of long waiting lists and the likelihood that appro- 
priations will not be significantly increased and the program expanded, means that 
it behooves policy makers to find ways for the program to help participating families 
move up and out, if only so as to be able to serve others in need. 

It’s in this context that it’s crucial to set goals for the program that go beyond 
administrative efficiency, as important as that is — and include, in addition, such 
metrics as employment, increased household income, and what could be called grad- 
uation from the program, or reduced tenure length. To find the best ways to manage 
and structure the program so as to achieve these goals, it makes good sense to give 
the Nation’s extensive network of 3,200 public housing authorities flexibility, based 
on the model of efforts authorized under HUD’s extremely important but modestly 
scaled Moving to Work initiative, which should be made permanent and expanded 
to include as many interested authorities as possible. 

There is precedent for this approach. In the early 1990s, the Nation saw State 
Governments, in their traditional role that Justice Brandeis characterized as that 
of laboratories of democracy, experiment with a variety of approaches to welfare re- 
form. The results guided what then proved to be a successful Federal level reform, 
which has since reduced dependency and increased workforce participation. We have 
seen similar significant local successes among those public housing authorities per- 
mitted to date to make use of the flexibility of the Moving to Work program. Notably 
the Atlanta Housing Authority, about which I’ve written extensively in City Jour- 
nal, used its MTW waiver to link a work requirement with the housing choice 
voucher, coupled with an extensive counseling and workforce preparation program. 
As a result, it has seen an increase in workforce participation among its nonelderly 
population from 14 percent in 1994 to 71 percent today. Atlanta officials believe 
they have created what they term “a culture of work” — an historic return to the 
original conception of who public housing authorities should serve. Other authori- 
ties, including Cambridge, Mass, and Portland, Oregon, are using Moving to Work 
ways to change their rent structure so as to stop discouraging work — and to encour- 
age tenants to move up and out over time. HUD data shows that, currently, 50 per- 
cent of voucher tenants, and 48 percent of tenants in traditional public housing, 
have been in the program for 6 years or longer, a tenure beyond the time limit in- 
cluded in the TANF legislation and with which housing programs might logically 
be aligned. An expansion of Moving to Work could allow other authorities to try 
such experiments — or even to consider, as Philadelphia has, an outright time limit, 
or to tie housing assistance to education, as in Tacoma, Washington. 

Flexibility for local housing authorities must be guided, however, by clear goals 
to be shaped by the Congress and overseen by HUD. These could include increases 
in employment, measurable increases in voucher household income, and reduced 
length of stay in the voucher program itself. As with public education, the require- 
ment to meet standards, coupled with local flexibility in how best to do so, can be 
an effective approach. Local officials know their own labor and real estate markets 
best. It’s unwise to limit the flexibility that comes with Moving to Work, an initia- 
tive begun by the Clinton Administration, to just 30 of the Nation’s 3,200 housing 
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authorities. It’s a result which could be achieved, as well, through a bloc grant ap- 
proach to the voucher program generally. 

It is important to acknowledge and keep in mind, as well, as you consider such 
changes, that the voucher program has experienced problems that Moving to Work 
might help to fix. In a 2009 paper for the University of Cincinnati School of Plan- 
ning entitled “The Geographic Concentration of Housing Vouchers”, a team of re- 
searchers led by David Varady concluded that a concerted effort by the local housing 
authority to reduce the reconcentration of poverty households through the voucher 
program — a goal widely discussed — had not succeeded. The authors found “vouchers 
clustering in areas that are poor and/or getting poorer, including “emerging hot 
spots” — and reported, too “neighborhood alarm.” The study cites and confirms jour- 
nalistic accounts, including my own in City Journal and that of Hannah Rosin in 
The Atlantic, which have raised similar concerns. In discussing what the authors 
call the “implications for national policy”, they conclude that “studies combining the 
qualitative and quantitative perspectives are urgently needed”. Policy innovation, 
permitted at the local level, can serve as the foundation for such research, as policy 
makers, over the long-term, consider whether housing-specific assistance, and on 
what terms, is the best way to assist low-income households. 

Finally, I’d like to address briefly the proposal, also discussed in the House bill’s 
language, to convert public housing capital and operating subsidies into project-spe- 
cific vouchers, as a both a means to preserve affordable housing developments in 
their current use and to facilitate increased investment of private capital to reduce 
an estimated $30 billion in maintenance backlogs. The rationale for doing so, in a 
time of serious maintenance needs and budget shortfalls, is obvious — and may pro- 
vide a useful additional tool for public housing officials facing serious deferred main- 
tenance. I would urge, however, that Members of this Committee be cautious in a 
too-broad embrace of such plans. First, public policies which use public funds, tax 
credits, or regulatory mandates to influence the allocation of private capital risk re- 
ducing the availability of capital for other uses which may contribute more to eco- 
nomic growth and wealth creation — in ways which ultimately benefit lower-income 
families more than might affordable housing preservation. Similarly, the designa- 
tion of specific real estate parcels for affordable housing purposes for the long-term 
risks inducing municipalities to forestall the use of such parcels for the highest and 
best economic uses — again in ways that may uplift the economic prospects of all citi- 
zens. The proposed voucher-based maintenance financing approach for public hous- 
ing is impressively imaginative — but should not been seen, in my view, as a way 
to preserve, unit-by-unit — all public and subsidized housing. Better, in my own view, 
for the Congress, through HUD, also to encourage additional approaches which 
could include, for instance, the sale of high-value parcels currently owned by local 
housing authorities so as to create locally based maintenance endowments for re- 
maining units. Let’s be guided, both in how much public housing we preserve, and 
how we set the regulations for housing vouchers, not by a narrow goal of preserva- 
tion or expansion but by a broad determination to help uplift low-income households 
and improve the economies of our cities. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WILL FISCHER 

Senior Policy Analyst, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 

August 1, 2012 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I am Will Fischer, Senior Policy Analyst 
at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. The Center is an independent, non- 
profit policy institute that conducts research and analysis on a range of Federal and 
State policy issues affecting low- and moderate-income families. The Center’s hous- 
ing work focuses on improving the effectiveness of Federal low-income housing pro- 
grams, and particularly the Section 8 housing voucher program. 

It is commendable that the Subcommittee is holding a hearing on streamlining 
and strengthening rental assistance. The proposed Affordable Housing and Self-Suf- 
ficiency Improvement Act (AHSSIA), Section 8 Savings Act (SESA), and Section 8 
Voucher Reform Act (SEVRA) all contain important, timely measures to strengthen 
the voucher program and other major rental assistance programs. The reforms in 
these bills would sharply reduce administrative burdens for State and local housing 
agencies and private owners, establish voucher funding rules that would enable 
housing agencies to manage funds more efficiently, strengthen work supports, and 
generate large Federal savings. 

This testimony focuses on seven core reforms that should receive top priority for 
enactment. Each of these measures appears in some form in the version of AHSSIA 
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circulated by the Financial Services Committee on April 13, 2012, and the version 
of SEVRA circulated by the Banking and Financial Services Committees on Decem- 
ber 1, 2010. ^ These high-priority reforms would: 

• Simplify rules for setting tenant rent payments, while continuing to cap rents 
at 30 percent of a tenant’s income; 

• Streamline voucher housing quality inspections to encourage private owners to 
participate in the program; 

• Establish a stable, fair voucher funding system to enable agencies to use funds 
more efficiently and better cope with shortfalls; 

• Allow more working poor families to qualify for vouchers by modestly raising 
income targeting limits; 

• Strengthen the Family Self-Sufficiency program, which offers housing assist- 
ance recipients job counseling and incentives to work and save; 

• Provide added flexibility to “project-base” vouchers to support affordable hous- 
ing development and preservation; 

• Make the rental assistance admissions process fairer by limiting screening to 
criteria related to suitability as a tenant. 

My testimony also discusses several other provisions that have been included in 
one or more of the reform bills. 

Reform Would Build On Strengths of the Rental Assistance Programs 

The Nation’s rental assistance programs help more than four million low-income 
households afford decent housing. The great majority of these households are senior 
citizens, people with disabilities, and working poor families with children. As shown 
in the table attached to this testimony, rental assistance units are spread among 
the 50 States and across rural and urban areas. 

Rigorous research has shown that rental assistance can sharply reduce the inci- 
dence of homelessness and housing instability — problems that have been shown to 
have serious harmful effects on children’s health and development. ^ Families that 
receive assistance to ease rent burdens also have more funds available for other 
basic needs, such as food, medication, child care, and transportation, and may be 
able to save or invest in education to help lift themselves out of poverty. ® 

Housing assistance produces positive indirect effects, as well. Studies suggest that 
work-promoting initiatives are more effective for families with affordable housing, 
and a growing body of research suggests that stable, affordable housing may provide 
children with better opportunities for educational success. ® Affordable housing com- 
bined with supportive services can help the elderly and people with disabilities re- 
tain their independence and avoid or delay entering more costly institutional care 
facilities. ® The evidence of health care and other savings from providing affordable 
housing and services to homeless individuals with chronic health problems is par- 
ticularly compelling. 


^My testimony focuses on these versions — the most recent public version of each hill — except 
where otherwise noted. Since SESA was circulated hy the current leadership of the House Fi- 
nancial Services Committee earlier in this Congress, I generally focus on the Committee’s later 
AHSSIA bill instead. A detailed side-by-side comparing AHSSIA, SEVRA, and current law is 
available at http:! / www.cbpp.org I files 1 5-10-12-SEVRA-AHSSlA-CurrentLaw-Comparison.pdf 

2 Diana Becker Cutts, MD, “U.S. Housing Insecurity and the Health of Very Young Children”, 
American Journal of Public Health, August 2011, Vol. 101, No. 8, p. 1508; Michelle Wood, Jen- 
nifer Turnham, and Gregory Mills, “Housing Affordability and Well-Being: Results From the 
Housing Voucher Evaluation”, Housing Policy Debate 19:367^12 (2008). 

3 Joint Center for Housing Studies of Harvard University, “America’s Rental Housing: Meet- 
ing Challenges, Building on Opportunities”, April, 2011, p. 5 and table A-9, http:! ! 
www.jchs.harvard.edu I sites t jchs.harvard.edu I files ! americasrentalhousing-2011.pdf. 

^ James A. Riccio, “Subsidized Housing and Employment: Building Evidence of What Works”, 
in Nicolas P. Retsinas and Eric S. Belsky, eds., Revisiting Rental Housing, Joint Center for 
Housing Studies and Brookings Institution Press, 2008. 

^Maya Brennan, “The Impacts of Affordable Housing on Education: A Research Summary”, 
Center for Housing Policy, May 2011, http://www.nhc.org/medialfiles/In- 
sights_HousingAndEducationBrief.pdf. 

® Gretchen Locke, Ken Lam, Meghan Henry, Scott Brown, “End of Participation in Assisted 
Housing: What Can We Learn About Aging in Place?” Abt Associates Inc., February 2011, avail- 
able at: http://www.huduser.org/publications/pdf/ 

Locke AgingInPlace AssistedHousingRCR03.pdf. 

'^For summaries of findings and references, see U.S. Interagency Council on Homelessness, 
“Opening Doors: Federal Strategic Plan To Prevent and End Homelessness, 2010”, pp. 18-19, 

http: / /www. usich.gov /PDF / OpeningDoors 201 0_FSPPreventEndHomeless.pdf; and Michael 

Continued 
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Research has found additional benefits when housing assistance enables low-in- 
come families to live in neighborhoods with lower poverty rates, including sharply 
fewer deaths from disease or accidents among girls and lower rates of obesity and 
diabetes. ® Where housing policies have allowed low-income children to attend high- 
performing, economically integrated schools over the long term, their math and 
reading test scores are significantly better than comparable children who attended 
higher-poverty schools. ® 

The core reforms in SEVRA and AHSSIA would build on this record of success. 
Fourteen years have passed since the enactment of the Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act (QHWRA) in 1998, the last major authorizing legislation affecting 
the voucher and public housing programs. As with any program, adjustments are 
needed over time to reflect changed circumstances and lessons learned. 

Reforms that stretch limited dollars to assist more families or avoid painful cuts 
are especially urgent today, when budgets are tight but unemployment, poverty, and 
homelessness are high. The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) estimated that the 
December 2010 version of SEVRA would reduce the budget authority needed to fund 
the current level of housing assistance by more than $700 million over 5 years. Fi- 
nancial Services Committee staff have indicated that the April 2012 version of 
AHSSIA (which included additional cost saving measures) would save at least $1.5 
billion. These estimates do not attempt to include administrative savings, which 
could lower funding needs by an added several hundred million dollars over 5 years. 

Simplifying Rules for Determining Tenants’ Rent Payments 

Tenants in HUD’s housing assistance programs generally must pay 30 percent of 
their income for rent, after certain deductions are applied. The rent streamlining 
provisions in AHSSIA and SEVRA maintain this rule, but would streamline deter- 
mination of tenants’ incomes and deductions. As a result, the bills would reduce bur- 
dens on housing agencies, property owners, and tenants. The changes would also re- 
duce the likelihood of errors in rent determinations and strengthen work incentives 
for tenants. 

Most significantly, the bills would: 

• Reduce the frequency of required income reviews. Currently, agencies and own- 
ers must review income annually for all tenants. AHSSIA and SEVRA would 
allow agencies and owners to limit reviews to once every 3 years for households 
that receive most or all of their income from fixed sources such as Social Secu- 
rity or SSI and consequently are unlikely to experience much income vari- 
ation. 

Today agencies and owners also must adjust rents between annual reviews at the 
request of any tenant whose income drops. AHSSIA and SEVRA would require ad- 
justments only when a family’s annual income drops by 10 percent or more, making 
such “interim” reviews less common but still providing adjustments when tenants 
would otherwise face serious hardship. The bills also would require interim adjust- 
ments for income increases exceeding 10 percent, except that adjustments for earn- 
ings increases would be delayed until the next annual review to strengthen work 
incentives. 

Together, these changes would sharply reduce the number of income reviews that 
agencies and owners must conduct. This would substantially lower administrative 
costs, since income reviews are among the most labor-intensive aspects of housing 
assistance administration. 

• Simplify deductions for the elderly and people with disabilities. Currently, if the 
household head (or his or her spouse) is elderly or has a disability, housing 
agencies and owners must deduct medical expenses and certain disability as- 
sistance expenses above 3 percent of the household’s income from income for 


Nardone, Richard Cho, and Kathy Moses, “Medicaid-Financed Services in Supportive Housing 
for High-Need Homeless Beneficiaries: The Business Case”, Center for Health Care Strategies, 
Inc., June 2012, available at http: / 1 www.rwjf.org I files I research 1 74485. business. case.pdf. 

® Jens Ludwig, et ah, “Neighborhoods, Obesity, and Diabetes — Randomized Social Experi- 
ment”, New England Journal of Medicine, 365:16, October 2011, http:! ! www.nejm.org ! doi /full ! 
10.1056 INEJMsall03216; Brian A. Jacob, Jens Ludwig, Douglas L. Miller, “The Effects of 
Housing and Neighborhood Conditions on Child Mortality”, NBER Work Paper No. 17369, Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, August 2011, http:! I www.nber.org /papers I wl7369. 

^Heather Schwartz, “Housing Policy is School Policy”, The Century Foundation, 2010, http:/ / 
tcf.org / publications / pdfs / housing-policy-is-school-policy-pdf / Schwartz.pdf . 

^^‘’Many fixed-income benefits, such as Social Security and SSI, typically increase annually 
due to cost-of-living adjustments. To avoid a loss of revenue from this streamlined option, agen- 
cies would be required to assume that in the intervening 2 years these tenants’ incomes rose 
by a rate of inflation specified by HUD. 
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purposes of determining the household’s rent. Agencies and owners report that 
this deduction is difficult to administer, since they must collect and verify re- 
ceipts for all medical expenses. It also imposes significant burdens on elderly 
people and people with disabilities, who must compile and submit receipts that 
may contain highly personal information. Largely for these reasons, many 
households eligible for the deduction do not receive it. By contrast, a second de- 
duction targeted to the same groups — a $400 annual standard deduction for 
each household where the head or spouse is elderly or has a disability — is quite 
simple to administer. 

AHSSIA and SEVRA would increase the threshold for the medical and disability 
assistance deduction from 3 percent of annual income to 10 percent. This would re- 
duce the number of people eligible for the deduction — and therefore the number of 
itemized deductions that would need to be determined and verified — while still pro- 
viding some relief for tenants with extremely high medical or disability assistance 
expenses. At the same time, the bills would increase the easy-to-administer stand- 
ard deduction for the elderly and people with disabilities, to $675 annually in 
SEVRA and $525 annually in AHSSIA, and index it for inflation. 

In addition to reducing processing burdens for agencies, owners, elderly people, 
and people with disabilities, this change is likely to reduce payment errors substan- 
tially. HUD studies have found that the medical and disability expense deduction 
is one of the most error-prone components of the rent determination process, while 
errors in the standard deduction are rare. 

The higher $625 standard deduction in SEVRA would be preferable, since it would 
come closer to fully offsetting rent increases (on average across all families) from 
the scaled back medical expense deduction (although it would also result in some- 
what lower savings). Some individual households would see higher or lower monthly 
rents, but the changes would generally be modest. Congress could provide added 
protection for tenants who are adversely affected by allowing HUD to establish a 
hardship exemption policy (as AHSSIA would do) and dela 3 dng the effective date of 
the change to allow tenants to find other ways to cover out-of-pocket medical ex- 
penses. 

• Simplify deductions for families with children. AHSSIA and SEVRA would scale 
back an existing deduction for child care expenses — which evidence suggests is 
implemented inconsistently — by allowing deductions only of expenses above 5 
percent of income (rather than all reasonable expenses). At the same time, it 
would increase from $480 to $525 a simple annual deduction that families re- 
ceive for each child or other dependent, and index it for inflation. The depend- 
ent deduction recognizes the larger share of family income required to cover 
nonshelter expenses when a family has more children. 

• Base rents on a tenant’s actual income in the previous year. Currently, rents are 
based on a tenant’s anticipated income in the period that the rent will cover, 
usually the coming 12 months. Except when a family first begins receiving 
housing assistance, AHSSIA and SEVRA would require agencies generally to 
base rents on actual income in the previous year. This would give tenants an 
incentive to increase their earnings, since such an increase would not affect 
their rent for as long as a year. It also would simplify administration, both by 
making it easier for agencies and owners to use tax forms and other year-end 
documentation to verify income and by reducing the need for midyear rent ad- 
justments for tenants whose earnings change during the year. 

• Limit utility allowances based on family size and composition. AHSSIA contains 
a provision to limit utility allowances in the voucher program based on the 
number of bedrooms a family is eligible for given its composition, rather than 
the actual size of the unit. Today families are permitted to rent units larger 
than they are eligible for, but the cap on the total housing costs the voucher 
covers (that is, the payment standard) does not rise as a result. Adopting the 
AHSSIA limit on utility allowances would generate savings and avoid providing 
families incentives to rent larger units than they need. 

• Allow housing agencies to use income data gathered by other programs. AHSSIA 
and SEVRA contain a provision that would allow State and local housing agen- 
cies and owners to rely on income determinations carried out under SNAP (for- 
merly food stamps) and other Federal means-tested programs, without separate 
verification. Currently, housing agencies and owners must determine and verify 
income independently, even though this duplicates work already being carried 
out by other agencies. Allowing housing agencies to rely on income determina- 
tions made by SNAP agencies would ease their administrative burdens consid- 
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erably, since a large portion of housing assistance recipients also receive SNAP 
benefits. 

AHSSIA, however, does not include a provision from the December 2010 version 
of SEVRA requiring State SNAP agencies to make available to housing agencies in- 
come data for families participating in both programs. It is important that Congress 
include this requirement, since without it many SNAP agencies may not provide the 
needed data. 

Flat Rent Changes Offer Promising Way To Raise Revenues 

To encourage a mixture of incomes among public housing residents, current law 
permits residents to elect to pay a “flat rent.” This policy benefits residents with 
the highest incomes (who pay less than 30 percent of their income for housing under 
the policy) but has been considered reasonable because HUD rules require that flat 
rents be set at the “estimated rent for which the [agency] could promptly lease the 
public housing unit” — that is, at the approximate market rent. Data suggest, how- 
ever, that existing flat rents are well below market rents in some areas, which 
raises Federal costs and can increase funding shortfalls for local agencies. 

AHSSIA includes a statutory change proposed in the Administration’s 2012 budg- 
et to require agencies to set flat rents no lower than 80 percent of the HUD fair 
market rent for the area, HUD estimates that the provision would reduce public 
housing operating subsidy needs by $150 million in the first year and by more than 
$400 million per year once the proposal is fully phased in. 

As proposed by HUD, AHSSIA would require local agencies to implement the new 
policy no later than September 30, 2013, which would allow agencies some time to 
phase the policy in. In addition, the bill limits any increases in rental payments by 
affected households to 35 percent per year. 

Minimum Rent Increase Would Harm the Poorest Tenants 

The April version of AHSSIA contains a provision not included in SEVRA increas- 
ing to $69.45 a month the “minimum rents” that the lowest income housing assist- 
ance recipients can be required to pay, and indexing this amount for inflation. 
Under current law, housing agencies have the option of setting minimum rents for 
voucher holders and public housing residents up to $50. HUD also has authority to 
set minimum rents up to $50 in project-based Section 8 units, and currently has 
set that level at $25. 

The April AHSSIA provision makes two significant improvements over the min- 
imum rent proposal in the earlier version of AHSSIA that a House Financial Serv- 
ices subcommittee passed on February 7, 2012: 

• The subcommittee-passed bill would have required all housing agencies and 
owners to charge minimum rents of $69.45, eliminating the discretion that ex- 
ists under current law. By contrast the April AHSSIA provision would permit 
housing agencies and owners to set minimum rents below $69.45 for “good 
cause,” unless HUD disapproves the lower rent. 

• The subcommittee-passed bill made no significant changes to existing protec- 
tions for families that would face hardship if they were required to pay min- 
imum rents. A 2010 HUD-sponsored study found that these protections help few 
families: 82 percent of agencies reported providing exemptions to less than 1 
percent of families subject to minimum rents, and only 5 percent of agencies 
said they had exempted more than a tenth of affected families. The April 
AHSSIA bill improves the hardship requirements to increase the chances that 
poor families facing hardship will be exempted. 

Despite these improvements, the April AHSSIA provision is still likely to harm 
many of the Nation’s most vulnerable families and individuals. As many as 500,000 
households could be required to pay higher rents, including families with 725,000 
children. While the improvements described above would protect some families, 
many are still likely to fall through the cracks, placing them at risk of severe hard- 
ship and even homelessness. Moreover, is not clear what the rationale for the in- 
crease is. Congress should omit it in final rental assistance reform legislation. 


^^The flat rent option was authorized by the Quality Housing and Work Responsibility Act 
of 1998 (QHWRA). The AHSSIA provision would also apply to “ceiling” rents, which were estab- 
lished prior to the enactment of QHWRA and are subject to somewhat different rules. 

i^Abt Associates et al. Study of Rents and Rent Flexibility, prepared for HUD Office of Public 
and Indian Housing, May 26, 2010, http:! ! www.huduser.org I publications I pdf ! 
Rent%20Study_Final%20Report 05-26-10.pdf. 
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Rent Demonstration Could Be Useful, but Restrietions Should Be Tight- 
ened 

AHSSIA and SEVRA would authorize HUD to conduct a limited demonstration 
of alternative rent policies. Such a demonstration is potentially beneficial. Today’s 
rent rules generally work well, providing sufficient help to enable the neediest fami- 
lies to afford housing while not giving higher-income families more subsidy than 
they need. In addition, the current system maintains largely identical rules across 
programs and localities, making it easier for voucher holders to move from one com- 
munity to another (for example to pursue a job opportunity), for private-sector own- 
ers and investors to participate in multiple programs and operate in multiple juris- 
dictions, and for HUD to provide effective oversight. 

Most major changes — and particularly those that would result in sharply higher 
or lower subsidies for certain families — would carry substantial risks and tradeoffs. 
It is possible, however, that some substantial changes would have significant bene- 
fits that would justify enacting them on the Federal level. For example, a policy of 
disregarding some percentage of earned income would carry added costs, but might 
encourage sufficient increases in earnings to offset a sizable share of the cost and 
justify the change. A demonstration could offer an opportunity to rigorously test pol- 
icy alternatives to determine their costs and benefits relative to the current rules. 
HUD is already conducting a rent demonstration at a subset of MTW agencies, but 
would need additional statutory authority to extend it to other agencies. 

However, the rent demonstration in AHSSIA and SEVRA should be strengthened 
in important ways. It should provide HUD broader flexibility to identify promising 
policies, limit the length of the demonstration to avoid allowing wasteful or harmful 
policies to remain in place indefinitely, explicitly require an experimental evalua- 
tion, and clarify that the “limited” number of families that can be subject to alter- 
native policies should be no more than the number needed to yield statistically valid 
results. 

Streamlining Inspections To Encourage Participation by Private Owners 

The voucher program requires that vouchers be used only in houses or apart- 
ments that meet Federal quality standards. AHSSIA and SEVRA would allow agen- 
cies to modestly change the inspection process used to ensure that units meet those 
standards. The changes would ease burdens on agencies and encourage landlords to 
rent apartments to voucher holders. 

Most significantly, AHSSIA and SEVRA would allow agencies to inspect apart- 
ments every 2 years instead of annually. In addition, the bills would allow agencies 
to (1) rely on recent inspections performed for other Federal housing programs, and 
(2) make initial subsidy payments to owners even if the unit does not pass the ini- 
tial inspection, as long as the failure resulted from non- life-threatening conditions. 
Defects would have to be corrected within 30 days of initial occupancy for the pay- 
ments to continue. These provisions would encourage owners to participate in the 
voucher program by minimizing any financial loss due to inspection delays. They 
also would enable voucher holders, who in some cases are homeless or experience 
other severe hardship, to move into the unit more quickly than under current rules. 

Today, when an inspection of a unit occupied by a voucher holder finds a viola- 
tion, the housing agency is permitted to temporarily halt subsidy payments if the 
owner fails to address the violation in a timely manner, and ultimately terminate 
the subsidy if the defects are not adequately repaired. AHSSIA and SEVRA would 
retain this authority and establish a series of requirements regarding the rights of 
tenants and other aspects of subsidy abatement and termination. 

SEVRA also includes a beneficial requirement, which Congress should enact, for 
housing agencies to provide assistance to help tenants find a new unit and relocate 
if the subsidy to their unit is terminated because of an inspection violation. AHSSIA 
would make this assistance optional. 

Stabilizing Voucher Funding Rules 

One of the most important goals of authorizing legislation concerning the voucher 
program should be to establish a stable, fair, efficient policy for distributing funds 
to renew voucher subsidies to the approximately 2,400 State and local agencies that 
administer the program. This would enable those agencies to assist more families 
within the level of resources provided in annual appropriations bills than would oth- 
erwise be possible. 

For the last 9 years, appropriations acts have changed renewal funding policies 
every several years. Such instability creates uncertainty and makes many agencies 
reluctant to use the funds they have to serve the number of families Congress has 
authorized, out of fear that they will not receive sufficient renewal funding to main- 
tain payments to landlords. As a result, only about 92 percent of authorized vouch- 
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ers are in use, compared to about 97 percent before the changes in renewal funding 
policy began — a loss of assistance to about 100,000 families. The reform bills include 
a package of changes that would stabilize and strengthen renewal funding policy. 

• Stable funding formula. AHSSIA and SEVRA would establish as a permanent 
part of authorizing law the policy in recent appropriations bills of basing each 
agency’s funding on the cost of the vouchers it used in the previous year, ad- 
justed for inflation and certain other factors. This approach forces agencies to 
manage within a limited budget, while also ensuring that each agency’s funding 
level matches its actual needs. 

• Stable reserve and offset poliey. AHSSIA and SEVRA would assure State and 
local housing agencies that they can maintain a funding reserve of at least 6 
percent of the renewal funding for which they are eligible, but permit HUD to 
“offset” (that is, deduct from the agency’s funding) reserves above that level. 
AHSSIA improves on the SEVRA offset policy by extending it to cover MTW 
agencies in addition to non-MTW agencies; this avoids unfairly disadvantaging 
non-MTW agencies. 

In the current funding environment, when agencies may fear that Congress will 
not provide sufficient new funding to support all vouchers in use, a predictable re- 
serve level provides the cushion agencies need to reissue vouchers to needy appli- 
cants on the waiting list when families leave the program and be confident that 
they will have sufficient funds to sustain the vouchers. At the same time, making 
clear that HUD will have authority to offset reserves beyond the permitted amount 
provides a strong incentive for agencies to put excess funds to use assisting families. 

• Permitting agencies to assist as many families as possible with available funds. 
AHSSIA and SEVRA would encourage agencies to reduce the cost of voucher 
subsidies and stretch their voucher funds to serve as many families as possible 
by restoring flexibility that existed prior to 2003 to assist families beyond the 
agency’s “authorized voucher cap.” Under a policy adopted in annual appropria- 
tions acts since 2003, agencies are penalized if they use more than their author- 
ized number of vouchers in a year, even if they can do so with available funds 
by reducing per-voucher costs. This policy has pushed many agencies to use 
substantially fewer than their authorized number of vouchers, out of fear of ex- 
ceeding the cap. 

AHSSIA and SEVRA would remove this chilling effect and assure agencies that 
if they took steps to limit costs, they could use any savings to provide vouchers to 
more families even if this pushes them above their authorized voucher level. Vouch- 
ers above the authorized level that are supported by unused prior-year funds would 
not be counted for determining the agency’s future funding level, so this incentive 
would not increase program costs. 

• Effieient use of funds above renewal formula amounts. When Congress passes 
appropriations bills in a timely manner, it sets the voucher funding level before 
all the data needed to know the precise amount agencies will be eligible for 
under the renewal formula are available. In recent years, when funding has ex- 
ceeded the amount needed HUD has been required to distribute the extra funds 
pro rata to all agencies. HUD could use these funds more efficiently if it had 
authority to allocate them to meet unforeseen needs, reward high performance, 
or for other purposes. SEVRA provides HUD broad authority to make such allo- 
cations, while AHSSIA provides more limited discretion. The SEVRA provision 
would be preferable, but Congress should enact at least the AHSSIA provision. 

Per-Voucher Costs Have Risen More Slowly Than Housing Costs in the Pri- 
vate Market 

While AHSSIA and SEVRA would create important incentives to keep per-voucher 
costs low, it is important to note that this would build on the voucher program’s 
already successful record of restraining costs. Per-voucher costs have generally risen 
at a slower rate than housing costs in the private market. HUD-determined Fair 
Market Rents (FMRs), which are based in market rents for standard-quality unas- 
sisted units, increased by 19 percent from 2005 to 2010. As shown in Figure 1, dur- 
ing that same period per-voucher costs increased by less than 16 percent. 

A central reason for this is that housing agencies controlled voucher costs through 
their ability to set pa 3 unent standards, which cap voucher subsidies and can be set 
anywhere from 90 to 110 percent of the FMR (and outside that range under some 
circumstances). This explanation receives support from HUD data showing that, on 
average, voucher payment standards declined in relation to FMRs from 2005 to 
2010 . 
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By incorporating an improved voucher renewal funding policy in permanent law, 
AHSSIA and SEVRA would provide agencies — as well as families with vouchers and 
private owners — with more confidence that renewal funding needs will he met in fu- 
ture years, which is particularly important to maintain program effectiveness in the 
current fiscal environment. This approach would not weaken Congress control over 
the cost of the program. Congress would still determine the amount of annual pro- 
gram funding, and if the funds appropriated in a given year were insufficient to 
fully fund the renewal formula, HUD would reduce each agency’s funding by the 
same percentage so funds would still be allocated based on agencies’ relative needs. 
The provisions in the bills would simply ensure that, for any given level of funding, 
more families would receive the important benefits that vouchers have been shown 
to provide. 


Figure 1; 

Average Per-Voucher Costs Have Increased at a Slower Rate than 
Fair Market Rents. 2005 to 2010 
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Easing Income Targeting Rules To Help More Working-Poor Families 

Currently, 75 percent of vouchers and 40 percent of project-based Section 8 and 
public housing units must be allocated to households with incomes at or below 30 
percent of the median income in the local area at the time they enter the program. 
AHSSIA and SEVRA would adjust these criteria to require that those vouchers and 
units be allocated to households with incomes at or below 30 percent of local median 
income or the Federal poverty line, whichever is higher. Neither this revised re- 
quirement nor current law restricts a family’s income after it is admitted. 

This change would give housing agencies greater flexibility to target working-poor 
families. Some agencies in low-income areas have expressed concern that the cur- 
rent targeting criteria prevent them from assisting these families. At the same time, 
the change would maintain the emphasis on assistance for the poor. CBO has esti- 
mated that the reduction in subsidy needs that would result from easing targeting 
rules would reduce funding needs by $1.14 billion over 5 years, making it the larg- 
est source of savings in the bills. 


separate provision of SEVRA (but not AHSSIA) would prohibit families from continuing 
to receive assistance if their income rises to a much higher level (generally above 80 percent 
of local median income). Currently, there is no income limitation after admission. Under 
SEVRA, owners and agencies could opt not to enforce this new policy in project-hased Section 
8 and public housing. And families with incomes above 80 percent of median in most areas no 
longer qualify for assistance under the voucher program because 30 percent of their adjusted 
income — their required contribution — exceeds the maximum rent a voucher can cover. Nonethe- 
less, because the SEVRA policy would terminate assistance for some higher-income families 
(who would then typically be replaced by lower-income families who require larger subsidies), 
CBO estimated that it would cost $209 million over 5 years. 
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The only difference between the bills’ targeting provisions is that AHSSIA fixes 
language in SEVRA that could allow targeting in project-based Section 8 develop- 
ments in Puerto Rico and other U.S. territories to be raised excessively. The Federal 
poverty line is not designed to apply in U.S. territories, and using it to target hous- 
ing assistance there would raise the targeting threshold far above 30 percent of the 
local median income and shift assistance away from the neediest families. For this 
reason, both AHSSIA and SEVRA seek to exempt the territories from the targeting 
change, but the SEVRA exemption applies only to “in the case of public housing 
agencies” located in a U.S. territory. This would allow sharp targeting increases in 
project-based Section 8 developments, which generally are not administered by pub- 
lic housing agencies. Congress should adopt the more complete AHSSIA exemption. 

Strengthening the Family Self-Sufficiency Program 

The Family Self-Sufficiency (FSS) program encourages work and saving among 
voucher holders and public housing residents through employment counseling and 
financial incentives. Both AHSSIA and SEVRA establish a stable formula to allocate 
funds to cover administrative costs of FSS programs. This formula would replace a 
competitive process that has made funding unpredictable and disrupted administra- 
tion of local FSS programs. 

Unfortunately, residents of units assisted through the project-based Section 8 pro- 
gram are ineligible for FSS today. AHSSIA (but not SEVRA) corrects this omission, 
enabling families receiving any type of Section 8 assistance as well as public hous- 
ing residents to benefit from FSS. Offering participation in the FSS program to 
project-based Section 8 tenants would be optional for property owners. Generally, 
such tenants would participate in an FSS program operated by a public housing 
agency, if one is available that will admit the families. Owners of properties with 
project-based Section 8 contracts could also use funds in their HUD-required “resid- 
ual receipts accounts” to operate an FSS program independently if it serves at least 
26 participants. 

AHSSIA also contains other beneficial FSS provisions, including a requirement 
that housing agencies with 500 or more voucher and public housing units offer or 
expand FSS programs if sufficient funds are available. 

Facilitating Use of Project-Based Vouchers 

Both AHSSIA and SEVRA would make it easier for a housing agency to enter into 
agreements with owners for a share of its vouchers to be used at a particular hous- 
ing development. Through such “project-basing,” agencies can, for example, partner 
with social service agencies to provide supportive housing to formerly homeless peo- 
ple or support development of mixed-income housing in low-poverty neighborhoods 
with strong educational or employment opportunities. 

Residents of units with project-based voucher assistance have the right to move 
with a voucher after 1 year, using the next voucher that becomes available when 
another family leaves the program. (When this occurs, a voucher remains attached 
to the housing development; the family moving out of the development receives a 
separate voucher.) This “resident choice” feature and other policies make the 
project-based voucher option significantly different from earlier programs that pro- 
vided project-based assistance. 

AHSSIA and SEVRA increase the percentage of an agency’s voucher assistance 
that can be project-based from 20 percent to 25 percent, if the added 5 percent is 
used in areas where vouchers are difficult to use, to house homeless families or indi- 
viduals, or to provide supportive housing to people with disabilities. AHSSIA adds 
units that house veterans or the elderly to the categories that qualify for this added 
authority. In SEVRA, agencies would be permitted to project-base the higher of 25 
percent of their authorized vouchers or 25 percent of their voucher funding, giving 
greater flexibility to housing agencies that are able to keep project-based voucher 
costs low. AHSSIA would base the limit strictly on the percentage of the agency’s 
authorized vouchers. 

In addition, the bills would permit housing agencies to commit to project-based 
voucher contracts with a term of 20 years (the term HUD permits for contracts 
under the separate project-based Section 8 program), rather than the 15-year max- 
imum permitted today. The bills would also permit owners to establish and main- 
tain site-based waiting lists subject to civil rights and other requirements, allow 
agencies to provide project-based vouchers in the greater of 25 percent of units or 
26 units in a project, and permit 40 percent of the units in a project to have project- 
based vouchers in areas where vouchers are difficult to use or the poverty rate is 
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20 percent or less. These policy changes would help agencies increase the effec- 
tiveness of the voucher program in rural and suburban areas, where rentals are fre- 
quently scarce and properties tend to be small, and in low-poverty areas in all types 
of locations. 

Protection Against Arbitrary Screening of Housing Assistance Recipients 

Housing agencies and owners must screen housing assistance applicants based on 
several federally required criteria, and can opt to establish additional screening cri- 
teria. AHSSIA and SEVRA would make several changes to the screening process for 
the housing voucher program, including limiting optional screening criteria to those 
directly related to the family’s ability to meet the obligations of the lease and requir- 
ing housing agencies to consider mitigating factors before den 3 ring assistance. These 
important improvements would prevent, for example, denial of assistance to a fam- 
ily with a good record of paying rent on time but (like many poor families) a weak 
credit history for other reasons, and would make it easier to provide housing vouch- 
ers to homeless people and others with an urgent need for assistance who today 
might be denied help for arbitrary reasons. 

Unfortunately, the current AHSSIA draft drops a provision of some versions of 
SEVRA that would have made similar (and equally important) changes in the public 
housing and project-based Section 8 programs. Congress could extend the changes 
to those programs by restoring the omitted provisions or simply by giving HUD au- 
thority to establish common requirements for all rental assistance programs. 

Both AHSSIA and SEVRA also would add an important protection for families 
being shifted from assistance under the public housing or HUD multifamily pro- 
grams to housing vouchers due to the elimination of the existing assistance for the 
properties in which they reside. The bills recognize that such families are not new 
to HUD assistance and should be considered continuing participants rather than 
new applicants subject to initial screening. In addition to protecting families, these 
changes also would reduce administrative burdens for housing agencies. 

Other Provisions 

In addition to these seven core reforms, a series of other provisions appear in 
SEVRA, AHSSIA, or both. Several of these provisions are discussed below: 

• Local flexibility to adjust voucher payments to accommodate the special needs 
of people with disabilities. Housing agencies today can allow people with dis- 
abilities to use vouchers to rent more expensive units than is permitted for 
other families, if this is necessary to accommodate their disability. If this re- 
quires a payment standard above 110 percent of the FMR, however, the agency 
must obtain special approval from HUD. This can create delays that make it 
much more dilficult for people with disabilities to use vouchers. Accessible units 
are often more costly than a typical unit in an area, either because few such 
units exist or because they require added investments by owners. 

SEVRA and AHSSIA would allow agencies to provide exceptions up to 120 percent 
of the FMR for this purpose without approval from HUD. Because these exceptions 
would be needed for only a small share of vouchers, this important provision’s cost 
would be minimal. 

• Use of vouchers in manufactured housing. AHSSIA drops a beneficial SEVRA 
provision that would allow vouchers to be used to cover loan payments, insur- 
ance payments, and other periodic costs of buying a manufactured home, in ad- 
dition to the cost of renting a space on which to place the home. The combined 
payments would, however, be subject to the same subsidy limits that apply to 
other vouchers. 

Currently, vouchers can be used to cover the full range of periodic home owner- 
ship costs for the purchase of a traditional home or a manufactured home set on 
land also purchased by the family. But if a family rents the space for a manufac- 
tured home, which is common in some States, the voucher subsidy is limited to 
about 40 percent of the assistance it could otherwise provide, and can only cover 
the space rental costs and not the costs of purchasing the home. The SEVRA provi- 
sion would allow vouchers to be used effectively in a segment of the housing market 
that in some areas is the most readily available source of affordable housing — and 
that for many families offers the most realistic avenue to home ownership. 


^“^Both today and under AHSSIA and SEVRA, agencies can place project -based vouchers in 
100 percent of units in developments that assist the elderly or people with disabilities or provide 
supportive services to residents. 
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• Fair Market Rents. AHSSIA and SEVRA contain identical provisions that would 
make modest improvements to the process for setting FMRs by streamlining 
hud’s FMR determination process and giving housing agencies added authority 
to protect families from rent increases stemming from FMR reductions. 

• Rental Assistance Demonstration. AHSSIA would authorize $150 million for a 
5-year Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD) testing the conversion of public 
housing and Section 8 moderate rehabilitation units to project-based vouchers 
or Section 8 project-based rental assistance, and $50 million for similar conver- 
sions of units from the Rent Supplement program or Rental Assistance Program 
to Section 8 project-based rental assistance. 

RAD offers a promising approach to preservation of needed subsidized housing. 
HUD has just issued a final notice to implement a version of RAD approved by the 
2012 HUD appropriations act. The AHSSIA RAD provision’s most important im- 
provement over the existing version of RAD is that it would permit public housing 
units to receive subsidy levels capped under regular Section 8 rules rather than lim- 
iting subsidies to the amount the units received through public housing prior to con- 
version. This would make RAD a more effective and flexible tool, but only if appro- 
priators provided the needed funds — a step they were unwilling to take in the 2012 
act. 

• Economic Security Demonstration. AHSSIA contains a provision not included in 
SEVRA directing HUD to carry out a demonstration to rigorously evaluate op- 
tions for helping to increase the economic security of housing assistance recipi- 
ents, including financial incentives, work requirements, and other interventions, 
and authorizes $25 million for this purpose. Such a demonstration could gen- 
erate important information about the effectiveness of policies to promote eco- 
nomic security. If Congress enacts it, however, it should specify that new poli- 
cies may remain in place only during the demonstration or until otherwise al- 
lowed by Congress, to avoid leaving harmful policies in place indefinitely. 

• Moving-to-Work. The version of AHSSIA passed by a House Financial Services 
Subcommittee in February 2012 contained a harmful provision permitting an 
unlimited expansion of the Moving to Work (MTW) demonstration, which cur- 
rently exempts 35 housing agencies from nearly all Federal housing laws and 
regulations. This would risk deep cuts to housing assistance over time (due to 
the block grant funding formula used in MTW) and harmful policy changes, 
such as sharp rent increases on vulnerable families or time limits on assistance 
even for working poor families who cannot afford to stay in their homes without 
help. Moreover, the sweeping scale of the expansion would make it impossible 
to address a key shortcoming of the existing MTW demonstration — that it has 
permitted risky policy changes without carefully evaluating them to determine 
their true impact. 

The April version of AHSSIA also contains a large-scale MTW expansion, but the 
expanded program would be subject to significant limitations. These include prohibi- 
tions on waivers of some key tenant protections and requirements for rigorous eval- 
uation of the riskiest policies. If Congress enacts an MTW expansion as part of re- 
form legislation, it is essential that it be subject to the limitations in the April 
AHSSIA bill. 

It should be noted however, that even with these limitations MTW expansion 
would still pose serious risks. Most importantly, the April AHSSIA bill would allow 
large (though capped) shifts of funds from the voucher program to other purposes, 
raising the risk that the expansion would result in many fewer needy families re- 
ceiving housing assistance than would be assisted under regular program rules. 
Moreover, the goals of MTW, such as testing alternative policies and streamlining 
program administration, can be pursued effectively through other, less risky ap- 
proaches. Consequently, even the more limited MTW expansion in the April 
AHSSIA bill can be justified only if it is critical to the enactment of comprehensive 
legislation containing most or all of the important reforms discussed earlier in this 
testimony. 


^^For further discussion of the risks of posed by MTW expansion, see Douglas Rice and Will 
Fischer, Proposal to Greatly Expand “Moving to Work” Initiative Risks Deep Cuts in Housing 
Assistance Over Time, availahle at http:llwww.cbpp.orglfilesll-10-12hous.pdf and Will Fisch- 
er, Expansion of HUD’s Moving to Work Demonstration Is Not Justified, available at httpill 
www.cbpp.org I cms ! index.cfm?fa=view&id=3590. 
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Conclusion 

The core provisions of AHSSIA and SEVRA would build on the voucher program’s 
many strengths through a series of measured, targeted improvements that, taken 
together, would deliver important benefits to housing agencies, private owners, and 
low-income families. Moreover, because several of the bills’ provisions extend beyond 
the voucher program, they also would improve the public housing and project-based 
Section 8 programs. 

It is important that Congress expeditiously enact rental assistance reform legisla- 
tion with these key provisions. The need for housing assistance is unusually high 
today, with elevated levels of homelessness and poverty and widespread fore- 
closures. Yet Congress appears unlikely to expand resources for housing assistance 
substantially, and is likely to consider substantial cuts — on top of the sharp reduc- 
tions enacted in recent years to voucher administrative fees, public housing capital 
grants, and other housing programs. 

At this time, the Nation needs its housing assistance programs to be as efficient 
and effective as possible, and the measures in AHSSIA and SEVRA would take 
major steps toward that goal. The bills’ core provisions have been fully vetted 
through deliberations in the past four congressional sessions, and it is urgent that 
Congress enact them this year so that the large Federal savings they would gen- 
erate — as well as their many other benefits — can begin to be realized. 
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HUD Rental Assistance in Rural and 
Urban Areas 
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Alaska 

953 

3,362 
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Alabama 
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23,308 

12,451 
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Arkansas 

8,906 

11,111 
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1,328 

Arizona 

817 
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HUIK unded Rental Assistance, cont'd 


state 

Housing Choice 
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Public Housing Units 
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Metro 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF LINDA COUCH 

Senior Vice President for Policy and Research, National Low Income 
Housing Coalition 

August 1, 2012 

On behalf of the National Low Income Housing Coalition (NLIHC), I would like 
to thank Chair Menendez and Ranking Member DeMint for holding this important 
hearing. The Nation’s need for the programs under discussion today is growing. We 
greatly appreciate your leadership on HUD’s rental assistance programs and your 
commitment to the people they are intended to assist. 

The National Low Income Housing Coalition (NLIHC) is dedicated solely to 
achieving socially just public policy that assures people with the lowest incomes in 
the United States have affordable and decent homes. 

Our members include nonprofit housing providers, homeless service providers, fair 
housing organizations. State and local housing coalitions, public housing agencies, 
private developers and property owners, housing researchers, local and State Gov- 
ernment agencies, faith-based organizations, residents of public and assisted hous- 
ing and their organizations, and concerned citizens. NLIHC does not represent any 
sector of the housing industry. Rather, NLIHC works only on behalf of and with low 
income people who need safe, decent, and affordable housing, especially those with 
the most serious housing problems. NLIHC is funded entirely with private dona- 
tions. 

Need for Affordable Housing Is Growing 

NLIHC analysis of American Community Survey data shows there were 9.8 mil- 
lion extremely low income (ELI) (households with incomes less than 30 percent of 
area median) renter households in 2010 and only 5.5 million units renting at prices 
they could afford, resulting in an absolute gap of 4.3 million units affordable to ELI 
households. In 2009, this gap was 3.9 million units. Because higher income house- 
holds rent some of the units that ELI households could afford, the gap of affordable 
and available units for ELI households in 2010 was 6.8 million; ^ in 2009, it was 
6.4 million. 

These numbers are equally stark at the State level. In New Jersey, there is a 
shortage of more than 189,000 units affordable and available to ELI households. In 
South Carolina, the shortage of affordable and available units for ELI households 
is more than 79,000. 

HUD’s Office of Multi-Family Housing Programs/Federal Housing Administration 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Marie Head testified in the House in June that in- 
creased market demand for new rental housing is directly attributable to the fact 
that “as many as 3.9 million former homeowners have been displaced by mortgage 
distress and are now in the rental market,” and the entrance of “as many as 4.3 
million new renter households” into the rental housing market. ^ 

One result of this influx is that the percentage of renter households pajdng more 
than half of their income on rent and utilities increased across all income groups 
between 2009 and 2010, with extremely low income and very low income (VLI) 
(households with incomes less than 50 percent of area median) renters most af- 
fected. Seventy-six percent of ELI renters and 36 percent of VLI renters had a se- 
vere housing cost burden in 2010, compared with 74 percent and 34 percent, respec- 
tively, in 2009. ^ In New Jersey, households with annual incomes below $26,607 are 
considered ELI; in South Carolina, households with incomes below $17,175 are. 

In New Jersey, the public housing program serves more than 40,000 families with 
an average annual income of $15,746, and the voucher program assists almost 
63,000 households, with an average annual income of $15,790. In South Carolina, 
the State’s more than 23,000 rental assistance vouchers serve households with an 
average annual income of $11,000; the average annual income of the State’s 15,000 
public housing households is about $10,400. Without HUD assistance, we can be as- 
sured that many of these extremely low income families would be severely cost bur- 


1 NLIHC. Housing Spotlight: The Shrinking Supply of Affordable Housing. February 2012. 
http: I / nlihc.org I library /housingspotlight/ 2-1 

2 June 7, 2012. House Financial Services Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing, and Commu- 
nity Opportunity hearing, “Oversight of Federal Housing Administration’s Multifamily Insur- 
ance Programs”, http: ! ! financialservices.house.gov / Calendar I EventSingle.aspx?EventID=297671 

3 NLIHC. Housing Spotlight: The Shrinking Supply of Affordable Housing. February 2012. 
http:! ! nlihc.org ! library ! housingspotlight ! 2-1 
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dened or, indeed, would join the ranks of the Nation’s homeless population, which 
totals more than 630,000 on any given night. ^ 

As the National Alliance to End Homelessness’ annual “State of Homelessness in 
America 2012” pointed out in January of this year, “Homelessness is a lagging indi- 
cator, and the effects of the poor economy on the problem are escalating and are 
expected to continue to do so over the next few years.”® It is NLIHC’s hope that 
improvements made to HUD’s housing programs by broad authorizing legislation 
will result not only in efficiencies that increase the number of households served, 
but also in greater Congressional support so that homelessness can be prevented 
and ended in the United States. 

NLIHC held a summit of voucher stakeholders in 2005, in response to upheaval 
in the housing choice voucher program instigated in the spring of 2004 by a flawed 
allocation by HUD of otherwise adequate voucher renewal funding. This left many 
agencies with insufficient funds and ultimately caused the loss of more than 100,000 
vouchers nationwide. Sixty-six people attended, including voucher holders and rep- 
resentatives from advocacy groups, public housing agencies and their trade groups, 
affordable housing developers, housing finance agencies, HUD, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, financial institutions and congressional policy and appropria- 
tions staff from the House and Senate and both sides of the aisle. 

Many of the recommendations made by those at the voucher summit have been 
included in various iterations of the Section 8 Voucher Reform Act, the Section 8 
Savings Act, and the Affordable Housing and Self-Sufficiency Improvement Act. 
These include recommendations regarding income targeting, rent simplification, 
portability, inspections, project-based vouchers and enhanced vouchers. 

As we did in 2005, we continue to believe there are many reasons for Congress 
to enact broad housing reforms. Since 2005, Congress has worked on various 
versions of the Section 8 Voucher Reform Act, the Section 8 Savings Act, and the 
Affordable Housing and Self-Sufficiency Improvement Act. The HUD programs we 
come together to talk about today are critical to meeting the needs presented by 
these data. The housing choice voucher, project-based Section 8 and public housing 
programs are all deeply income targeted and all provide housing stability even if 
individual household incomes fluctuate with changing circumstances. 

In the fall of 2011, NLIHC worked with other national organizations to coordinate 
a letter, signed by more than 810 local and national organizations, urging the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs to act expeditiously on 
housing reform legislation. “The savings and efficiencies created by this good Gov- 
ernment bill are needed as soon as possible,” the letter said. ® 

We are encouraged by this hearing and hope legislation can be enacted this year 
that: 

• Improves the programs from the perspective of assisted households 

• Results in savings and efficiencies 

• Stabilizes voucher renewal funding 

Legislation That Improves the Programs From Perspective of Assisted Households 

NLIHC supports several policy changes that would improve the programs: 

• Encourage increased earned income while maintaining Brooke 

Upon increases in earned income, NLIHC supports reforms so that most families 
would not have to recertify their incomes in between annual income certifications. 
This would allow families to hold on to 100 percent of their increased earned income 
until their next annual income certification. PHAs and owners, under various 
versions of the legislation, would base rents on prior year income. Again, this could 
encourage increased earned income by residents. 

Early versions of housing reform legislation would expand the now-narrow Earned 
Income Disregard to all tenants, allowing the first 10 percent of earned income to 
be disregarded for purposes of establishing household rents. Unfortunately, and for 
cost reasons, that provision has not been in recent versions of the housing reform 
bill and the existing, limited Earned Income Disregard for some residents is elimi- 
nated. NLIHC supports expanding the Earned Income Disregard. 

Any housing reform legislation should also revise the frequency of income recer- 
tifications for families on fixed incomes. NLIHC supports provisions that would re- 


“State of Homelessness in America 2012”. National Alliance To End Homelessness. Wash- 
ington, DC. http:! livww.endhomelessness.org j content i article i detail ! 4361 i 
^Ibid. 

^See, letter and NLIHC press release, “Advocates Urge U.S. Senate To Act Now on Voucher 
Reform Legislation”. September 21, 2011. http:! j nlihc.org j press i releases i 9-21-11 
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quire families on fixed incomes to recertify their incomes once every 3 years, instead 
of annually as is now the case. This could lead to less paperwork for fixed income 
households, and administrative savings for PHAs and owners. 

Critically, these simplifications to the rent-setting process can be enacted without 
jeopardizing the Brooke Amendment, named after former United States Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke (R-MA). The Brooke Amendment caps tenant rents at a percentage of 
adjusted income, today 30 percent, while continuously connecting each household’s 
rent to its own income. This ensures affordability and housing stability for each 
household. If we cannot rely on every household’s rent being affordable, then there 
is little value in any housing assistance program. 

• Payment standard for people with disabilities 

To reduce administrative tasks as well as improve the effectiveness of the voucher 
program for people with disabilities, NLIHC supports provisions giving PHAs the 
authority to increase the payment standard to 120 percent without having to seek 
HUD approval as a reasonable accommodation to persons with disabilities. 

• Expanding affordable rental stock by improving project-basing of vouchers 

NLIHC supports provisions that have been in most versions of housing reform leg- 
islation that would improve how vouchers could be project-based into properties, al- 
lowing otherwise unaffordable units to meet the affordable housing needs of the low- 
est income households. 

There are several provisions to improve the project-basing of vouchers, all of 
which NLIHC supports including in any housing reform bill: 

1. Changing the limitation on vouchers that can be project-based from 20 percent 
of an agency’s voucher funding to 20 percent of an agency’s authorized vouch- 
ers. 

2. Allowing a PHA to use an additional 5 percent of authorized vouchers to serve 
persons with disabilities, elderly households or homeless populations or be 
used in areas where vouchers are hard to use. 

3. Increasing the number of units a PHA can provide with project-based voucher 
assistance in smaller properties. 

4. Increasing the maximum contract term for project-based vouchers from 15 to 
20 years. 

Improvement to the project-basing of vouchers can help programs like the Low In- 
come Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) serve more extremely low income households in 
an affordable way. Without additional subsidies, often in the form of a Housing 
Choice Voucher, Low Income Housing Tax Credit units are simply not affordable to 
extremely poor households. Vouchers, and project-based vouchers, ensure stable 
housing as a family’s income fluctuates. Doubling up Eederal subsidies in LIHTC 
units by adding a voucher makes these units affordable for the households with the 
greatest housing needs in the United States. Without additional subsidy, the Na- 
tion’s largest subsidized affordable housing program is simply not affordable or via- 
ble for ELI households. 

Recent research'^ from data collected per the Housing and Economic Recovery Act 
of 2008 reveals that there are indeed ELI households served by the LIHTC program, 
about 43 percent of units assisting such households. 

It appears, however, based on data provided by the same report, that without 
rental assistance these extremely poor households are paying more than half their 
incomes for their housing costs, thus meeting HUD’s definition of households with 
“severe housing cost burden.” The data presented by the report show that 31 per- 
cent of ELI renters in LIHTC units receive no rental assistance. Housing Choice 
Vouchers or otherwise. The report also presents data that fully 30.6 percent of ELI 
households in LIHTC units are severely cost burdened, pa 3 dng more than half of 
their income for rent in these units. Voucher assistance attached to these units 
through the project-basing of vouchers, or provided to these tenants directly with 
housing choice vouchers, brings housing affordability and stability to these house- 
holds. 

• Other provisions to improve the programs from the perspective of assisted 
households 


O’Regan, Katherine O. (NYU Wagner Graduate School and Furman Center) and Keren Horn 
(University of Massachusetts, Boston). What Can We Learn About the Low Income Housing Tax 
Credit Program by Looking at the Tenants? July 1, 2012. http: ! j nlihc.org ] sites ! default ! files j 
LIHTC Tenant Report 2012.pdf 
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NLIHC also supports including provisions from past housing reform bills that 
would direct HUD to develop new portability regulations that minimize billing and 
administrative barriers to portability, provide public housing agencies and HUD 
with tools to address excessive rent burdens as well as concentrations of vouchers 
in higher-poverty areas by adjusting payment standards, and allow vouchers to pay 
for home payment (since the Quality Housing and Work Responsibility Act, vouch- 
ers only pay for rental of land). All of these provisions will improve people’s access 
to their communities of choice. 

Legislation That Results in Savings and Efficiencies 

• Overall savings 

Any version of housing reform legislation saves Federal resources, ranging from 
around $700 million to $1 billion over 5 years. These are tremendous savings, the 
vast majority of which are uncontroversial. 

• Definition for deep income targeting 

A major source savings from any housing reform bill would be a change to how 
targeting of assistance to extremely low income households could be carried out. 
Today, these large HUD programs must target a certain percent of new housing as- 
sistance each year to extremely low income households. NLIHC supports reforms 
that would expand this deep income targeting category to be the greater of house- 
holds with incomes below 30 percent of area median income (extremely low income) 
or the Federal poverty line. This will help target assistance to very poor households 
in rural areas, where incomes overall are low. 

• Rent simplifications 

In addition to the rent simplification provision discussed above, requiring fixed in- 
come households to recertify incomes every 3 years instead of annually, housing re- 
form legislation can do much to simplify the rent setting process. NLIHC also sup- 
ports the ability of PHAs and owners to rely on other Federal means-tested assist- 
ance programs, including the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, to verify 
tenant income. 

Simplifying the deduction of medical and related expenses has long been a goal 
of housing reform legislation. Raising the percent of income that must be exceeded 
before unreimbursed medical or related expenses are deducted from income is one 
way that versions of housing reform legislation have simplified the complicated 
rent-setting process. As the House and Senate have always supported, any such in- 
crease in the threshold for deducting expenses must be coupled with an increase in 
the standard deduction for elderly families and families with disabilities. Hardship 
provisions to protect households with outlier medical expenses are also good policy. 

• Create efficiencies; do not weaken accountability 

NLIHC is interested in balancing efforts to create efficiencies with retaining the 
programs’ accountability, both to local communities and to Congress and HUD. 
While efficiencies can bring savings through reduced program costs, we urge caution 
when considering exempting agencies from standards HUD and Congress use today 
to measure public housing agency performance. Even exempting the smallest agen- 
cies, as some housing authority groups support, from many Section 8 Management 
Assessment Program indicators would remove accountability on key indicators like 
accuracy of payment standard calculations, use of all available vouchers and expan- 
sion of housing choice from agencies that administer a tenth of the Nation’s vouch- 
ers. Congress’s understanding of how the voucher program, under such cir- 
cumstances, was actually meeting the Nation’s housing needs would be incomplete 
if such reforms were enacted. NLIHC believes that such changes would put rental 
assistance programs at risk of reduced funding in the future as Congress’s under- 
standing of their use and impact fade. 

Legislation That Stabilizes Voucher Renewal Funding 

• Voucher Renewal Funding 

The need for clear direction to HUD on the allocation of voucher renewal funding 
was a primary reason for the development of this legislation several years ago. The 
viability and credibility of the voucher program is rooted in a stable, sufficient and 
reliable voucher renewal funding policy. NLIHC supports authorizing language 
whereby the annual appropriation of each agency administering vouchers is based 
on actual leasing and cost data from the last calendar year, with various adjust- 
ments, including for tenant-protection, project-based and ported vouchers. NLIHC 
also supports policies that would support agencies’ over-leasing of vouchers. 
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NLIHC supports offset and reallocation policies that will bring additional stability 
to the program. Offset policies in previous versions of housing reform legislation, 
supported by NLIHC, would allow HUD to offset a PHA’s voucher allocation by the 
amount its reserves exceeded 6 percent. The HUD Secretary would then be author- 
ized to use these offsets for a variety of purposes, including for increased costs due 
to portability, significant increases in voucher renewal costs resulting from unfore- 
seen circumstances and reallocating to PHAs to avoid or reduce any pro-rations of 
renewal funding. 

NLIHC also supports an advance mechanism to PHAs that could act as a safe- 
guard for agencies that experience a temporary shortfall in funds. NLIHC supports 
provisions that allow a PHA to request, during the last quarter of the calendar year, 
up to 2 percent of its allocation to pay for additional voucher costs, including costs 
related to temporary over leasing. NLIHC believes that this will give some PHAs 
the assurance they need to increase their voucher utilization rates. These advances 
would have to be repaid and could not occur in 2 consecutive years. 

Minimum Rents 

NLIHC does not believe that increasing minimum rents is needed to create a ro- 
bust housing reform bill. The latest House draft bill is an improvement over earlier 
versions, especially because it would greatly improve hardship exemptions from 
minimum rents for households and because it offers housing agencies and owners 
the ability to have minimum rents lower than the bill’s $69.45 a month for good 
cause. 

The House’s latest proposal impacts households with incomes of less than $2,800 
a year. While it may seem hard to imagine that there are households with incomes 
so low, the reality is that these households exist and the programs keeping them 
off the street, out of the back seats of cars at night and out of shelters, are HUD’s 
voucher, public housing and project-based Section 8 programs. NLIHC supports the 
House draft bill’s improvements to hardship exemptions. We continue to oppose any 
increase in minimum rents, which by definition only impact the lowest income 
households. 

NLIHC was shocked and disappointed that the Administration requested in- 
creased minimum rents in its FY13 budget request, which it said could generate 
$150 million in revenue. “The Budget Control Act created spending limits that are 
so unworkable that the Federal Government is reduced to picking the pockets of the 
poorest of the poor. It is Scrooge-like,” NLIHC’s President and CEO Sheila Crowley 
said in a press release on February 13. ® 

Bigger Reforms in the Future 

NLIHC also supports additional policy proposals to improve the voucher program. 
We are very pleased that HUD is moving forward with its Small Area Fair Market 
Rent (SAFMR) demonstration. The SAFMR demonstration project will determine 
FMRs at the ZIP code level, so payment standards will more closely reflect local 
market conditions and rents by neighborhood. As noted in a 2012 NLIHC paper, Af- 
fordable Housing Dilemma: the Preservation vs. Mobility Debate, “Going to small 
area FMRs would cause ‘such a redistribution of poor people over time in metro 
areas, because there’s so many rental units that would be accessible all of a sudden 
that aren’t accessible now.’”^ HUD will conduct an evaluation of the demonstration 
program to determine if using SAFMRs will increase neighborhood choice for pro- 
gram participants and increase program efficiency overall. NLIHC is eager to see 
HUD’s evaluation of the SAFMR demonstration. We are confident that the results 
will show that the use of SAFMRs should be adopted nationwide. 

Another potential bright spot in the Nation’s ability to simplify the administration 
of vouchers is to encourage PHAs to join forces and regionalize voucher administra- 
tion. Regionalizing voucher administration, as has been done in several communities 
across the country, will result in greater housing choice for tenants and greater pro- 
gram efficiencies for administrators. Voucher holders in the metropolitan Wash- 
ington, DC, area, for example, are restricted from moving freely within our housing 
market because of PHA geographic boundaries. What makes the most sense is for 
the jurisdiction of the voucher administrator to match the jurisdiction of the overall 
housing market. The voucher program does not naturally do that today, but it 
should in the future. 


® NLIHC. Press release: “President’s Budget Request Creates Grim Outlook for Low Income 
Housing”, February 13, 2012. http:! ! nlihc.org ! press ! releases 12-13-12 

^ NLIHC. Affordable Housing Dilemma: the Preservation vs. Mobility Debate. May 2012. 
http: !! nlihc.org ! library ! other ! periodic t dilemma 
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NLIHC also supports creating Federal source of income laws, which would basi- 
cally prohibit a landlord or property manager from denying housing to a prospective 
tenant because of precisely how they would pay their rents, or the source of their 
income. According to the Poverty & Race Research Action Council (PRRAC), 13 
States and dozens of cities have some version of source of income protections. Fed- 
eral source of income protections could expand the properties and communities 
where voucher holders can chose to live. According to an analysis of research on dis- 
crimination in the voucher program in this same report, PRRAC notes that discrimi- 
nation against voucher holders contributes to peoples’ inability to use rental assist- 
ance vouchers in their neighborhoods of choice. 

A real breakthrough would be to make assistance from the housing choice voucher 
program an entitlement to those households eligible for it, or at least for certain 
populations. Today, the only housing entitlement programs are for homeowners, and 
the vast majority of those resources assist high income households. Moving the 
voucher program into the world of entitlements, at least for certain populations, 
would demonstrate real commitment by Congress that everyone has a right to safe, 
decent, and affordable housing. 

Moving to Work 

No discussion of housing reform legislation would be complete without consider- 
ation of the Moving to Work (MTW) demonstration program. The demonstration, au- 
thorized in 1996, has been an exercise in broad regulatory and statutory flexibility 
for a few dozen housing agencies and in growing frustration for groups like NLIHC, 
which seek to advance housing solutions for the lowest income people. The frustra- 
tion comes from the inability of NLIHC, or any other entity, to know what the im- 
pacts of these broad statutory and regulatory flexibilities have been on the current 
and future low income residents of these housing authorities, and on the physical 
and financial health of these housing authorities. Yet, housing agencies continue to 
seek participation in the MTW program, hopeful that participation will bring salva- 
tion from years of chronic underfunding in the public housing operating and capital 
funds and voucher administrative fees. 

NLIHC joined several national organizations and HUD early this year to see 
whether a compromise could be reached on MTW, a compromise acceptable enough 
to all that broader housing reform legislation could move forward. This “stake- 
holder” group did eventually turn months of hard decisions and compromises into 
an agreement on MTW expansion, which was included in the April 13 version of 
the House’s draft Affordable Housing and Self Sufficiency Improvement Act. 

The stakeholder agreement on MTW would allow up to 500,000 units adminis- 
tered by high-capacity PHAs to be included in a “basic” MTW program. Units in 
basic MTW would have the flexibility to streamline administrative procedures. Up 
to 25 agencies could also participate in an “enhanced” MTW program, which would 
have the ability to implement harmful policies, like rent reform, work requirements 
and time limits only if doing so is part of rigorous evaluation protocols. For all, in- 
come targeting, resident rights and housing affordability would be protected to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than in the current demonstration sites. 

While NLIHC has agreed to this carefully crafted version of MTW expansion, his- 
tory shows that MTW expansion has resulted in the stalling of housing reform legis- 
lation for years. NLIHC would strongly support moving forward with voucher re- 
form legislation without an MTW title. MTW legislation could be considered sepa- 
rately, while the significant savings and efficiencies of a broader housing reform bill 
could be taken advantage of now. 

Some versions of housing reform legislation, including the most recent House 
draft, have included other demonstrations as well (i.e., a rent policy demonstration 
and an economic security demonstration). HUD is already conducting a rent policy 
demonstration and should not need additional authority to complete this work. The 
goals of the economic security demonstration, and its cost of $25 million, could be 
brought into whatever form the MTW demonstration eventually takes, taking on all 
the protections for current and future residents, evaluation components, and size 
and duration limitations of MTW that would be necessary to test hypotheses while 
protecting people and assets. NLIHC opposes these additional, standalone dem- 
onstrations. 


Poverty & Race Research Action Council. Keeping the Promise: Preserving and Enhancing 
Housing Mobility in the Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher Program. March 2011. http:! / 
prrac.org / pdfjAppendixB-Feb2010.pdf 
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National Housing Trust Fund 

While enactment of housing reform legislation would generate hundreds of mil- 
lions in savings in the near future, NLIHC also encourages Members of this Sub- 
committee to support capitalization of a National Housing Trust Fund, which Con- 
gress authorized in 2008. The National Housing Trust Fund, coupled with the sta- 
bilization of hud’s rental assistance programs by housing reform legislation, could 
end homelessness in the United States. Each State has a shortage of affordable and 
available units for ELI households. Housing reform legislation could stabilize exist- 
ing programs and give Congress the assurance that these highly efficient programs 
deserve more Federal resources. But, we also need to dramatically increase the ac- 
tual number of units affordable to ELI households. The National Housing Trust 
Fund is the mechanism to accomplish this. NLIHC looks forward to working with 
the Senate on ways to capitalize the NHTF. 

Thank you for considering our testimony. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SCHUMER 
FROM KEITH KINARD 

Q.l. Improvements to the Project-Base Voucher Program: 

The Project-Based Voucher program is a unique tool that a PHA 
can use to help create or redevelop affordable housing. A PHA that 
operates a PBV program can use it to facilitate the redevelopment 
of existing assisted housing or use to create mixed-income housing 
in areas that are being targeted for community redevelopment. The 
Affordable Housing and Self Sufficiency Improvement Act, cur- 
rently pending in the House Financial Services Committee makes 
changes to the program that would enable a PHA to use the PBV 
program to target vulnerable populations, provide 100 percent as- 
sistance to small properties and provide additional assistance to 
properties located in high-cost markets. 

Do you support the changes the Affordable Housing and Self Suf- 
ficiency Act makes the project-based voucher program? How will 
these changes help you better serve low-income families in your 
community? 

A.I. Yes, CLPHA supports the changes that the Affordable Housing 
and Self Sufficiency Act (AHSSIA) would make to the project-based 
voucher program. The project-based voucher program is an impor- 
tant tool in the redevelopment and the rehabilitation of our Na- 
tion’s public housing stock and the changes that AHHSIA makes 
to the program will allow more housing authorities to utilize this 
tool. Changing the percentage limitation so that it is based on au- 
thorized units, rather than funding levels, makes that limitation 
less of a moving target because it will be based on a more predict- 
able measure and will facilitate housing authorities’ maximizing 
project-basing authority. Raising the percentage limitation by 5 
percent for projects that house families with veterans or that pro- 
vide supportive housing to persons with disabilities or elderly per- 
sons will better enable and encourage housing authorities to target 
those vulnerable populations in their plans for project-basing. In- 
creasing limits on both the percentage limitation and income mix- 
ing requirements in areas where vouchers are difficult to use will 
enable housing authorities to respond to their local market condi- 
tions more easily. Allowing site-based waiting lists will streamline 
administrative procedures considerably. AHHSIA’s changes to the 
project-based voucher program will increase the supply of deeply 
subsidized hard units in communities that truly need them and 
make more affordable housing units available to vulnerable popu- 
lations. 

Another change to the project-based voucher program that 
CLPHA believes should be included in AHSSIA would be to allow 
housing authorities to attach project-based vouchers to housing au- 
thority-owned structures without following a competitive process. 
This would remove a step from the project-basing process that con- 
sumes a great deal of time without adding value. Additionally, 
CLPHA notes that in a previous iteration of the Section 8 reform 
bill, the project-based voucher percentage limitation was raised to 
25 percent across the board, with an additional 5 percent targeted 
to vulnerable households on top of that raised threshold. CLPHA 
would prefer that any subsequent Section 8 reform bill return to 
that arrangement. 
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Newark has already benefited from the project-based voucher 
program, and any changes enacted that make the project-based 
voucher program more accessible to housing authorities will benefit 
low-income communities. Newark currently supports a 200-unit 
building for the elderly and individuals with disabilities through 
the project-based voucher program; the development receives 100 
percent of its assistance through project-based vouchers. Without 
the funding flexibility that the project-based voucher program pro- 
vides, Newark would not have been able to address the extensive 
capital needs of the building or to upgrade the general amenities 
available to residents. The development is now thriving and is a 
place that makes residents and Newark proud. Despite this suc- 
cess, Newark still hits administrative roadblocks in the current 
project-based voucher program when trying to structure redevelop- 
ment deals. For the past 4 years, Newark has been in the process 
of converting a 220-unit building for the elderly and individuals 
with disabilities to a Section Eight Project Based facility. We are 
still only 70 percent of the way through the conversion due to the 
administrative procedures of the program, in which Newark was 
required to competitively procure and ultimately award the project- 
based vouchers to ourselves. The provisions in AHHSIA relating to 
the project-based voucher program will not only bring welcome ad- 
ministrative relief, but the revitalization of public housing for the 
benefit of low-income communities. 

Q.2. Exempting public housing redevelopment from counting 
against a PHA’s project-base voucher funding limitation: 

The PBV program limits a PHA from project-basing more than 
20 percent of its voucher funding. Many PHAs around the country 
have been using the PBV program as a tool to redevelop and reha- 
bilitate its public housing stock. Recently, HUD has embraced this 
principle by allowing a PHA to convert its public housing assist- 
ance to a 15 year PBV contract through the Rental Assistance 
Demonstration program. Unfortunately, for many PHA’s unable to 
utilize the RAD program, the 20 percent limitation may still be a 
barrier for them to redevelop their own public housing stock. A 
simple solution would be to exempt public housing revitalization 
that a PHA undertakes from the 20 percent voucher-funding cap. 
This would then allow a PHA to continue to reposition its public 
housing stock and also continue to use the program in a manner 
that best serves the low-income households in the surrounding 
community. 

Would you support a change to the project-base voucher program 
that would provide an exception to the 20 percent voucher funds 
limitation for PHAs that use the PBVs to redevelop its own public 
housing stock? Are there are other limitations or changes you 
would make to the RAD program that would make it easier for a 
PHA to redevelop public housing in a manner that protects the 
Federal investment and provides safe, decent housing for low-in- 
come households? 

A.2. Yes, CLPHA supports a change to the project-base voucher 
program that would provide an exception to the 20 percent voucher 
limitation for all housing authorities that use the project-based 
vouchers to redevelop its own public housing stock. Project-based 
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vouchers have become an essential tool for housing authorities’ ef- 
forts to meet their local community needs, especially for vulnerable 
populations that require supportive services. The lifting of the 20 
percent cap will allow housing authorities — particularly those un- 
able to participate in the Rental Demonstration Program (RAD) — 
the ability to preserve hard units for extremely vulnerable popu- 
lations who might not be able to find a place to live in the private 
rental market. 

Housing authorities that are able to participate in the RAD pro- 
gram will be better able to serve their communities because RAD 
incorporates a 20 percent cap exception and increases the percent- 
age of vouchers that may be project-based in a single project. How- 
ever, it would be easier for housing authorities to redevelop public 
housing under RAD if a greater percentage of vouchers could be 
project-based in a single project. This change would allow housing 
authorities to leverage their project-based vouchers more effectively 
in redevelopment deals, which would preserve and redevelop more 
units of public housing, and thus ultimately benefit low-income 
households that may not otherwise have access to affordable hous- 
ing that is both safe and decent. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SCHEMER 
FROM DIANNE HOVDESTAD 

Q.l. Improvements to the Project-Base Voucher Program: 

The Project-Based Voucher program is a unique tool that a PHA 
can use to help create or redevelop affordable housing. A PHA that 
operates a PBV program can use it to facilitate the redevelopment 
of existing assisted housing or use to create mixed-income housing 
in areas that are being targeted for community redevelopment. The 
Affordable Housing and Self Sufficiency Improvement Act, cur- 
rently pending in the House Financial Services, makes changes to 
the program that would enable a PHA to use the PBV populations, 
provide 100 percent assistance to small properties and provide ad- 
ditional assistance to properties located in high-cost markets. 

Do you support the changes the Affordable Housing and Self-Suf- 
ficiency Act makes to the project-based voucher program? How will 
these changes help you better serve low-income families in your 
community? 

A.I. Yes, we support the changes the “Affordable Housing and Self- 
Sufficiency Improvement Act” (AHSSIA) makes to the project-based 
voucher program. Listed below is a summary of our position on the 
PBV provisions in the current draft of AHSSIA, as well as addi- 
tional PBV legislative reforms we support in the December 1, 2010, 
version of the “Section Eight Voucher Reform Act” (SEVRA) as well 
as regulatory reforms stemming from enactment of the “Housing 
and Economic Recovery Act of 2008” (HERA). 

The Sioux Falls Housing & Redevelopment Commission (SFHRC) 
has not, yet, exercised the option of project-basing a portion of its 
Section 8 Housing Choice Vouchers. The decision not to project- 
base Section 8 Vouchers is based several factors: First, SFHRC’s 
waiting list is long — approximately 3.5 years from the time an ap- 
plication is received in SFHRC’s office until funding is available 
under the Voucher program with currently over 3,700 households 
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on its waiting list. Most applicants want the option of locating a 
dwelling unit that meets their unique circumstances. The majority 
of voucher holders in Sioux Falls have been successful in locating 
units that meet their needs and HUD’s criteria for approving a 
dwelling unit to be placed under a Section 8 Housing Assistance 
Payments Contract. It hasn’t been necessary for SFHRC to project- 
base its vouchers in order to for a voucher holder to utilize their 
voucher. 

Also, since SFHRC’s waiting list is so long and most vouchers are 
utilized in a timely manner SFHRC cannot justify taking the 
vouchers “off-line” and holding them through turnover/attrition 
until a project was ready to be occupied. This would be denying 
rental assistance to a family that desperately needs it. While 
HUD’s voucher HAP renewal formula does account for vouchers 
committed to a PBV development under an “Agreement to Enter 
Into a Housing Assistance Payments Contract”, the Department’s 
existing Section Eight Management Assessment Program (SEMAP) 
currently does not take this into account. As a result. Public Hous- 
ing Authorities (PHA) that engage in the PBV program that have 
to take tenant-based vouchers “off-line” are penalized in their 
SEMAP scores. 

Second, the unpredictability of annul housing assistance dollars 
makes it difficult to determine the number of vouchers that can be 
project-based. Currently, PHAs are allowed to project-base up to 20 
percent of its tenant-based funding. It is difficult to strategically 
plan for project-basing vouchers when the pro-ration and the for- 
mula for determining renewal housing assistance payments dollars 
changes each year, depending on the language in the appropria- 
tions bill. In addition, the timeliness of HUD’s notices of annual 
budget authority makes planning extremely challenging. For exam- 
ple, for calendar year 2008 SFHRC was not notified of its annual 
budget authority until March 14, 2008. The pro-ration was 101.453 
percent; however, the formula included an offset for both Useable 
and Unusable Net Restricted Assets (NRA) which decreased avail- 
able funding. 

In 2009 SFHRC received notice of its annual budget authority for 
that calendar year on May 5, 2009. The pro-ration was .991 per- 
cent, again the formula included offsets of Usable and Unusable 
NRA. 

On February 12, 2010, SFHRC was notified of its annual budget 
authority for calendar year 2010. The pro-ration was .995 percent, 
with no offset. 

For calendar year 2011 SFHRC received notice of its annual 
budget authority on June 14, 2011. The pro-ration was 98.81 per- 
cent, with no offset. For the first time HUD included an allowance 
for Family Self-Sufficiency escrow deposits in the formula used for 
calculating housing assistance payments renewal dollars, which in- 
creased the dollars for housing assistance payments. Regrettably, 
this is no longer HUD’s practice. 

On March 1, 2012, SFHRC was notified of its annual budget au- 
thority for calendar year 2012. The pro-ration was .996 and an off- 
set was included in the formula. 

Although the 2.64 percent difference in pro-ration during these 
5 years doesn’t, on its face, appear to be much, it does impact the 
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number of households that can be served and, consequently if there 
would be monies available for the project-based vouchers. It is dif- 
ficult for SFHRC to estimate the amount of annual renewal dollars 
it will receive as some years there are offsets, some years not. 

AHSSIA: Percentage of P AH’s ACC Units for Project-Basing Vouch- 
ers 

Modifying existing laws, as proposed in AHSSIA, so that the 
project-based voucher program limitation is based on authorized 
units, instead of tenant-based funding levels, will be much simpler 
for PHAs and HUD to determine and track. 

AHSSIA: Percent of Units That Can Have Project-Based Assistance 
in a PHA’s Voucher Portfolio 

AHSSIA modifies the current limitation on project-basing up to 
25 percent of the units in a project to the greater of 25 percent of 
the units in a project or 25 units. In areas where vouchers are dif- 
ficult to use; in census tracts where the poverty rate is 20 percent 
or less; to serve individuals and families that fall under the McKin- 
ney homeless definition; that house families with veterans or pro- 
vide supportive housing to persons with disabilities AHSSIA would 
allow the PHA to project-base 25 units or 40 percent of the units 
in the project. Current regulations require a cumbersome process 
to determine which project should receive project-based vouchers. 
Multifamily projects in Sioux Falls tend be 50 units or less. Under 
existing law, in projects with 50 units, the maximum number of 
vouchers that could be project-based is 12. The amount of work it 
would take to project-base the 12 vouchers is not cost effective. If 
the limitation is increased to greater of 25 percent or 25 units, or 
40 percent of baseline units in areas described above it may become 
cost effective to go through the process for project-basing vouchers 
in certain instances. 

Previous versions of this bill defined areas where tenant-based 
vouchers are difficult to use under HUD’s existing definition of 
“success rate payment standard”, as PHAs that: (1) established its 
payment standards at 110 percent of the 40th percentile FMR for 
a period of at least 6 months; and (2) established a policy of grant- 
ing automatic extensions of voucher terms to at least 90 days; but 
(3) notwithstanding these actions, the PHA still has less than 75 
percent voucher holder success rate in finding and leasing units. 
This definition of a tight housing market, where tenant-based 
vouchers are difficult to use, already has existing regulations and 
implementation for PBV program stakeholders. Creating an open- 
ended definition subject to formulation by HUD is unnecessary and 
given the Department’s slow track record for implementing regula- 
tions would be imprudent. We recommend restoration of the above 
definition of units located in areas where tenant-based vouchers 
are difficult to use. 

We also recommend exempting Public Housing assisted house- 
holds in a development that is converted to Section 8 Project-based 
Voucher assistance from the percentage of their voucher portfolio 
that they can project-base. In addition, we recommend that PHAs 
with existing PBV contracts from conversions of Public Housing are 
“grandfathered.” 
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Increasing the number of project-based vouchers would benefit 
the pro forma used to determine if a project is financially feasible. 
It may mean the difference between a project going forward or not. 

AHSSIA: Income-Mixing Requirement 

The simplification of PBV program income mixing requirements 
in AHSSIA for project-based developments by allowing PHAs to at- 
tach 100 percent of the dwelling units that serve elderly popu- 
lations, persons that require supportive services and for projects 
that have 25 units or less would make the program easier to ad- 
minister. 

Downward HAP Pro-rations 

Under AHSSIA, an initial Housing Assistance Payments Con- 
tract between a PHA and the owner of a project may be up to 20 
years (compared with 15 years under current law), subject to avail- 
ability of sufficient appropriated funds for the purpose of renewing 
expiring PBV contracts for assistance payments, as provided in ap- 
propriation Acts and in the PHAs’ Annual Contributions Contract 
(ACC) with HUD. In the event of insufficient appropriated HAP 
funds, payments due under PBV contracts must take priority if 
other cost-saving measures that do not require the termination of 
an existing contract are available to the PHA. Currently, if PHAs’ 
receive downward pro-rations in HAP funds for their tenant-based 
voucher programs, one of the measures available to PHAs to help 
prevent them from having to terminate HAP Contracts and Lease 
Agreements on behalf of existing voucher-assisted households, is to 
lower their voucher payment standards for newly admitted house- 
holds upon turnover and for households relocating from one unit to 
another with the benefit of voucher assistance. In those instances, 
participants in the tenant-based voucher program pay between 30- 
40 percent of their income towards rent and utilities. Even though 
the PVB program is a subset of the tenant-based voucher program, 
all PBV-assisted households must pay no more than 30 percent of 
their income towards rent and utilities. In other words, when there 
is a downward pro-ration in HAP, tenant-based voucher households 
described above, bear the full brunt of downward pro-rations. 

We understand and appreciate how important it is that PBV 
Contracts receive 100 percent HAP pro-rations, even if the level of 
HAP appropriated funds results in a downward pro-ration below 
100 percent. However, PHAs that utilize a greater percentage of 
their portfolios to PBV assistance will he disproportionately 
harmed in their tenant-based voucher programs as a result of this 
provision in AHSSIA. In addition to the language in the bill, 
NAHRO recommends that PHAs also be provided the authority to 
help make up for downward pro-rations in HAP funds overall, to 
also opt to raise PBV-assisted households Total Tenant Payment 
(TIP) from 30 percent of their monthly adjusted income to between 
30-40 percent of their monthly adjusted income like the tenant- 
based voucher program. Clearly this is a measure that would only 
be implemented under downward pro-rated HAP funds, as a way 
for all PHAs’ program participants to share the burden of such ac- 
tion. Absent this change, PHAs that may have considered utilizing 
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and/or increasing the percentage of their units under the PBV pro- 
gram would face significant financial disincentives in doing so. 

Additional PBV Program Legislative Reforms 

Listed below is a summary of our position on additional PBV leg- 
islative reforms we supported in the December 1, 2010, version of 
the Section Eight Voucher Reform Act (SEVRA). 

Site-Based Waiting Lists 

A provision to permit owner-managed, site-based waiting lists, 
subject to PHA oversight and responsibility, and further subject to 
the protection of tenants displaced by rehabilitation. 

Absolute Preference To Prevent Displacement of Existing Eligible 
Residents 

Any family who resides in a dwelling unit proposed to be assisted 
under the PBV program or in a unit to be replaced by a proposed 
unit to be assisted under the program, is required to be given an 
absolute preference for selection for placement in the proposed 
unit, if the family is otherwise eligible for assistance. 

Vouchers Project-Based in PHA Owned Public Housing Properties 

A provision to permit PHAs to attach project-based vouchers to 
a PHA-owned Public Housing project or site without undergoing a 
competitive process. However, PHAs would have to reflect the 
project-based initiative in their “PHA Plan” and the units could not 
receive Public Housing funding. This process would not change eli- 
gibility rules under which PHA can project base their own units. 
PHAs would be responsible for any expenses such as Housing Qual- 
ity Standards (HQS) inspections and rent reasonableness deter- 
minations. 

HAP Contract Term 

A provision that would allow the housing assistance payments 
contract between the owner of the project and the PHA to be 20 
years. 

Lease and Tenancy Provisions 

A provision clarifying that lease and tenancy provision per- 
taining to Section 8 vouchers shall apply to project-basing of vouch- 
ers, except for requirements concerning the minimum lease term. 

Enhanced Vouchers 

A provision allowing enhanced vouchers at mortgage maturity for 
properties for enhanced vouchers on prepayment. 

Transfer of Vouchers and Budget Authority 

A provision to allow PHAs to transfer a portion of its vouchers 
and corresponding budget authority to other PHAs to be used to 
provide project-based assistance. The bill states that “HUD shall 
encourage such agreements and promptly execute the necessary 
and contract modifications. 
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Rents in Units Assisted by Housing Trust Fund 

A provision to allow lower rents for vouchers in units assisted by 
a Housing Trust Fund, but only with the mutual agreement of the 
PHA and owner. 

Additional PBV Program Regulatory Reforms 

Attached for your review and consideration please find NAHRO’s 
comments, on behalf of its members, regarding HUD’s proposed 
rule titled: “The Housing and Economic Recovery Act of 2008 
(HERA): Changes to the Section 8 Project-Based Voucher Pro- 
grams” (Docket No. FR-5242P-01). 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, as this Subcommittee seeks to advance a bill that 
not only makes sense substantively but politically, we urge you to 
consider and ultimately adopt a bill that hews closely to the De- 
cember 1, 2010, version of SEVRA and reflects some of the more 
thoughtful and constructive provisions in AHSSI that we identified 
today. We see no reason, given the measure of support that the De- 
cember 1, 2010, version of SEVRA had and the AHSSIA bill for the 
most part now has, to either radically depart from language con- 
tained in these constructive approaches to reform — or worse to 
start from scratch. The time for discussion has passed; the time to 
act is now! With specific respect to AHSSIA, we are very pleased 
to see that your House colleagues made significant progress on a 
number of issues important to NAHRO, including to the HQS sec- 
tion, and also retained important language regarding the establish- 
ment of administrative fee rates by Congress. Certainly there is 
more that this Subcommittee can do to improve both bills as we 
have noted but, after almost 10 long years of fits and starts, there 
is no reason to undermine largely viable products that have many 
if not most program stakeholders on board. 

On behalf of my colleagues at NAHRO, thank you again for the 
opportunity to come before you and express our opinions regarding 
this vitally important legislation. We look forward to working with 
you. 
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To WTiom It May Concern; 

We welcome the oppormnity to comment on HUD's proposed rule regarding Section 8 
Tenant-Based Voucher and Section 8 Project-Based Voucher programs rule, largely stemming 
from the enactment of the “Housing and Economic Recovery Act of 2008" (HERA). E.xcepi 
where noted in our comments, NAHRO concurs with HUD’s regulatory implementation of 
Section 8 project-based and tenant-based program provisions enacted in HlilUA. 

NAHRO represents more than 3. 1 IX) agencies and over 20,0(XI individual members and 
associates, and is the oldest and largest association serving housing and community 
development agencies for the provision of adequate and affordable housing and strong, viable 
communities for all .Americans— particularly those witli low- and moderate-incomes. Our 
members administer HUD programs such as Public Housing. Section 8 Housing Choice 
Vouchers. CDBG and HOME.' 

Reasonable Rents for I.IHTC-Assisted Units Without Section 8 Assistance 
|5982.5«7(c)(2)| 

HUD’s proposed rule, 24 CFR §982.507(c) states that iJ'a rent requested by a property owner 
e.xceeds the Low-lncoine Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) rent for households not receiving 
Section 8 tenant-based or project-based voucher assistance, than a PHA is required to conduct 
a rent reasonableness determination in acconlancc widi HUD's existing program regulations 
governing rent reasonableness, and the rent cannot exceed the lesser of the: ( 1 ) rea-sonahle rent 
as determined pursuant to a rent comparability snidy, and (2) the payment standard 
established by the PHA for the umt size mvolved. This provision pertains to two main topics, 
one concerning whether or not a rent reasonableness determination is required, and another 
concerning the allowable rent level. 
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Whether or Not a Rent ReMODableness Detemiination b^^ the PHAis Required 

Under HERA, PI L\s are not required to conduct a rent reasonableness determination 
(in accordance with the existing regulations for Section 8 tenant-based and voucher- 
based programs) if the initial rent or rent requested at subsequent intervals, is equal to 
or less than tire rent for other comparable units TeceiNing tax credits or assistance in the 
project for units that are not occupied by Section 8 tenant-based or project-based 
assisted households. It would be helpful if this point was clarified in HUD’s final rule. 

To substantiate our comment please refer to subparagraph (a)(2) regarding Voucher Program 
Rent Rea.sonableness in HHRA. Sec. 2835 - Other IIUD Programs Section 8 Assistance - 
which states; 

■‘Section 8(oK10l of the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437fl[o)(IO)) is amended by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(F) TAX CREDIT PROJECT S.— In the case of a dwelling unit receiving tax 
credits pursuant to section 42 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 or for 
which a.ssistance is provided under subtitle A of title II of the Cranston 
Gon/alez National .Affordable Housing Act of 1990, for which a housmg 
assistance contract not .subject to paragraph (13) of tliis subsection is 
established, rent reasonableness shall be deiermmed as otherwise provided by 
this paragraph, e.xccpt that— 

“(i) comparison with rent for units in the private, unassisted local market shall 
not be required if the rent is equal to or less than the rent for other comparable 
imits receiving such tax credits or assistance in the project that are not occupied 
by families assisted with tenant-based assi.stance under this subsection;...” 

.Allowable Rent Level 


The section tided. “Rent to owner Reasonable rent” under HUD's proposed rale [§ 
9S2..50'7“(c)C2)] states, “[ijr the rent requested by the owner e,xceeds the LIHTC rents 
for non-voucher families, the PHA must peifoim a rent comparability' study in 
accordance with program reguladons and the rent slialt not exceed the lesser of the: (i) 
Reasonable rent as determined pursuant to a rent coraparahilily smdy and (ii) the 
payment standard established by the PH.A for the unit size involved.” 

With the exception of die intereection of reductions in annual FMR values by fi\e 
percent or more in lease terms subsequent to the initial s'oucher-assisled lease, under 
HERA, the initial rent requested or the rent at interx als during subsequent lease terms, 
would not be “rent reasonable” if it exceeds the greater of : 1 ) the rent for other 
comparable units receiving such tax credits or assistance in the project for units that 
are not occupied by Section 8 tenant-based or project-based assisted households; or 2) 
a PHA's payment standard for an applicable unit size. Under HERA, thei'e could be a 
scenario where the initial rent requested or the rent at intervals during subsequent lease 
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terms would be "rem reasonable" if it is equal to llie greater of 1 ) the rent for other 
comparable units receiving such tux credits or assistance in the project for units that 
are not occupied by Section 8 tenant-based or project-based assisted households; or 2) 
a PHA's payment standard for an applicable unit size. It would he helpful if this point 
was clarified in llUD’s final rule. 

To substantiate our comment, please refer m subparagraph (al(2) regarding Voucher Program 
Rent Reasonableness in HERA. Sec. 2835 - Other HUD Programs Section 8 Asshstanco 
states: 

“Section 8(oj(IO) of the United Slates Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 
1437ffo)(T0)) is amended by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph; 

(F) TAX CREDIT PROJECTS.— In the case of a dwelling unit receiving tax 
credits pursuant to section 42 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 or for 
which assistance is provided under subtitle .A of title 11 of the Cranston 
Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act of 1990, for which a housing 
assistance contract not subject to paragraph (13) of this subsection is 
established, rent reasonableness shall be determined as otherwise provided by 
this paragraph, except that ..." 

" ..(ii) the rent shall not be considered reasonable for purposes of tliis 
paragraph if it exceeds the greater of — 

"(I) the rents charged for other comparable units receiving such lax credits or 
assistance in the project that are not occupied by families assisted with tenant- 
based assistance under this subscaion; and 

“(U) the payment standard established by the public housing agency for a unit 
ofthe size involved.”. 

Extension Terras of HAP Contract [§982.507(c)(2)| 

HUD’s propo.sed rule is inconsistent with the statutory language in HERA regarding 
cumulative terms on extending PBV HAl’ contracts, as well as with the intent ofthe statutory 
language. 

Regarding the term of HAP contract extensions for the PBV program[§ 983.205(h)], HUD's 
propo.sed rule stales, ‘‘[a] PH A may agree to enter uito an e.xi€nsion at the lime of the initial 
HAP contract lemi or any time before expiration of the contract, for an additional term of up 
to 15 years if the PH A delemiines an extension is appropriate to continue pawiding affordable 
housing for low-income families. .A HAP contract extension may not exceed 15 years. A PH A 
may provide for multiple extensions; however, in no circumstance may such extensions 
exceed 15 years, cumulatively..." 

HUD's imeipretation of HERA al.so overlooks a number of important aspects of PBV 
program statutory language timl were in place before HERA was enacted and that remain in 
place after its enactment. Section (a)( 1 ) of HERA under section 2835 titled. "Other HLfD 
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Programs - PHA Project- Based Assistance" amends 8(o)( 13)(G) of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C I437f(o)( 13)). As amended under HERA, section 8(oX13)(G) under 
existing law states: 

.A public housing agency may enter into a contract with the owner of a 
structure assisted under a tumsing assistance payment contract pursuant to this 
paragraph to extend tlie term of the underlying housing assistance payment 
contract for such period as the agency determines to be appropriate to acliieve 
long-term affordabilitN- of the housing or to expand housing opportunities . Such 
contract may, at the election of Die public housing agency and the owner of the 
structure, specify that such contract shall be extended for renewal terms of up 
to 15 years each, if the agency makes the determination required by this 
subparagraph and the owner is in compliance with the terms of the contract. 

Such a contract shall provide that the extension of such term shall be 
contingent upon the future availability of appropriated funds for the purpose of 
renewing c,\piring contracts for assistance payments, as provided in 
appropriations Acts, and may obligate the owner to have such extetisions of the 
underlying housing assistance payment contract accepted by the owner and the 
successors in interest of the owner. A public housing agency may agree to 
enter into such a contract at the time it enters into the initial agreement for a 
housing assistance payment contract or at any time thereafter that is before the 
expiration of the housing assistance payment contract. 

The overriding public policy objective of die existing PBV statutory language as well as 
amended by HERA, is that the cumulative number of years by which a PH.A has the 
discretionary authority to extend an existing PBV HAP contract with the consent of the 
owner, depends upon a PlIA's infbimed judgment about what is reasonably appropriate in 
order to achieve long-letm affordability of the housing or to expand housing opportunities. In 
all cases, a PHA's judgment on this topic is governed by their assessment of whether or not 
under the terms contemplaieJ for a PBV HAP extension, the dwelling units arc of sufficient 
quality to comply with IIUD's Housing Quality Standards ( HQS) through the duration of any 
extended period of the PBV HAP contract. The statutory language in HERA also states that 
. .such contract shall be extended tor renewal terms of up to 1 5 years each. ..." Congress' 
use of die word "terms,” and use of the word "each” to modify 1 5 years in the sentence above, 
demonstrates that Congress’ stamtory language in HERA was not 'blended to limit a PHA to 
extend PBV TIAP contracts to a ’‘term” of up to 15 years exclusively, 

Determining the Rent to Owner (§ 983.301) 

The reasonable rent provision under HL'D’s proposed PBV rule [§ 983.301(e)] states, 

"[tjhe PH.A shall determine the reasonable rent in accordance with § 983.303. The rent to 
the ownei- for each conuact unit may at no time exceed the reasonable rent, except in cases 
where, upon redeterminadon of the rent to owner, the reasonable rent would result in a 
rent below the initial rent.” 

Section 2835(aXl)(E) of HERA which amended Sectirm 8(o)(l 3)(I)(i) regarding rent 
adju-siments states, “except that die contract may provide that the maximum rent permitted for 
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a dwelling unit shall not be less than the initial rent for the dwelling unit under the initial 
housing assistance payments contract covering the unit;...” The statutory language under 
IIERA allows but does not require that the following stipulation be in the PBV HAP contract 
However, if a PHA chooses to include this stipulation in the PBV HAP contract with tlie 
consent of the owner, the language in HERA requires that the provision stipulate the 
maximum rent permitted for a dwelling unit shall not be less than the initial rent for die 
dwelling unit under the initial housing assistance payments contract covering the PBV- 
assisted unit 

Rcasunabir Rent to Owner (§ 982.507) 

The subsection regarding reasonable rent to owner [24 CITt J 982.507 (a)(2)J states, “the 
PHA must redelemiine the reasonable rent: (i) Before any increase in die rent to ownen (ii) If 
there is a five percent decrease in the jiublished FMR in ett'ecl 60 days before the contract 
anniversary (for the unit size rented by the family ) as compaied with the FMR in effect 1 year 
before the contract anniveisary; or (iii) Ifdirected by HUD. (3) The PHA may al.so 
redetermine the reasonable rent at any other time. (4) At all times during the assisted tenancy, 
the rent to owner may not exceed the reasonable rent as most recently determined or 
redeteraiined by the PHA.’" 

It is worth noting that HUD's abewe regulations do not require change by the statutory 
language from HERA. The existing regulations which should remain in place under HUD’s 
current PBV rulemaking, only require that for purposes of property owner's annual rent 
"mcrease requests, PHAs miust imdenake rent reasonableness detenninations ifAvhen 
applicable FMRs decrease by five percent or more. This existing regulation, which should 
remain in place under HUD’s HERiA-related rulemaking, does not require Pll.As to lower 
PBV owners" rents if/when applicable FMRs decrease by five percent or more, as has been 
directed by some HUD Field Offices in some instances over the years. The intent of this 
regulation [§ 982.507(a)(2)(iii)] is to allow PHAs to amduct rent reasonableness if warranted, 
but not for PHAs to necessarily lower the o.xLsting PBV rent in these circumstances. 

Except in the circumstances described in our comments above regarding dciormining the rent 
to an owmer 983.301) concenung initial rents, if under the circumstances described above 
regarding decreases in FMR values of five percent or more a PHA receives a property owners’ 
annual rent iiicrca.se request for a given unit but a PHA’s rent reasonableness determination 
justifies the existing PBV rent, titan a PHA can maintain the existing PBV rent. 

Except m the circumstances described in our comments above regarding determining the rent 
to an owner (§ 983.301 ) concerning imtial rents, if under the ciiuumstances described above 
regarding decreases in FMR values of five percent or more a PHA receives a property owners' 
annual rent increase request for a given unit but a PHA’s rent rea.sonabIencss determination 
justifies a lower PBV rent, than a PHA can lower the PBV rent to the rent reasonable level but 
not lower than the initial rent. 

Some IRID Field Office personnel have misinterpreted and/or misapplied the PBV 
regulations governing reasonable rents in the PBV program, which is why we believe that 
clarification of the proper implementation of this regulation is welcomed. 
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KciDnval of Unit from H AP Contract (24 CFR 983.21 1) and Continuation of Housing 
Assistance Payments (24 CFR 983.258) 

HUD's proposed PBV rule describes when umts are to be removed from the Housing 
Assistance Payment contract if a tenant's rent equals the toUil rent owed to owner under the 
assisted lease, HUD’s propo.sed policy states the unit is to be removed from the PBV contract 
after 1 80 days has passed with no subsidy payment Both of these proposed policies do not 
provide a logical option to return units to the PBV llAP contract if the unit becomes available 
and qualilied again, if three years have lapsed since the beginning term of the PBV HAP 
contract, n would be beneficial to program participants if the units could be available to be 
re-added to the contract •‘anytime” the contract is still active. 

Description of the PBV Program (§ 983.5) & .Vlaximum .Amount of PBV Assistance 
(§983.6) 

HUD's proposed PBV mle incitides information collection from PHA’s in the following 
areas: 

( 1 ) The total amount of amiual budget authority; 

(2) The percentage of annual budget authority available to be project-based; and 

(3) The total amount of annual budget authority the PHA is planning to project-base under 
this part and the number of units lliat .such budget authority will support. 

if HUD is going to collect the following information from agencies, in an effort to minimize 
administrative burdens on PHAs we recommend including a request for this information in tlie 
PHA Plan so that PHAs that are utilizing the PBV section of the PHA Plan can answer these 
questions at that time. 

Tliankyou foryour consideration of our recommendations. Please do not hesitate to contact 
us if you require additional information. 


Sincerely, 



Jonathan B, Zimmerman 

Senior Policy Advisor - Housing Assistance Programs 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SCHUMER 
FROM WILL FISCHER 

Q.l. Allowing tenant protection vouchers to be project-based in 
order to preserve affordable housing. 

Currently, HUD allows some tenant protection vouchers that are 
issued to be project-based in order to help preserve affordable hous- 
ing and reduce tenant displacement. More specifically, HUD allows 
tenant protection vouchers (TPVs) to be project-based in the “or- 
phan properties,” that have no option for rental assistance contract 
renewals and no option for long-term affordability. By allowing 
owners to project-base these vouchers, they can then leverage the 
rental assistance contracts to recapitalize the property. Further, it 
helps protect households that are currently residing in the property 
from being displaced and forced to relocate. 

With the appropriate safeguards in place, including tenant con- 
sultation and notification, do you believe that making all tenant 
protection vouchers eligible for project-basing is an important tool 
that will help preserve affordable housing? What are some other 
options to preserve affordable housing for low-income households 
that are facing possible displacement and rent increases due to af- 
fordability restrictions expiring or owners opting out of HUD’s pro- 
grams? 

A.I. We agree that project-based vouchers are an important preser- 
vation tool to retain affordable units in a property for the long 
term. However, project-basing usually is not necessary to prevent 
displacement of current tenants. The large majority of tenant pro- 
tection vouchers issued when privately owned properties opt out of 
Federal assistance are “enhanced vouchers” provided under the au- 
thority of section 8(t) of the U.S. Housing Act, which leaves the 
choice of whether to remain in the property to the tenant. Tenants 
with enhanced vouchers could be protected from displacement 
through enforcement of requirements in existing law for owners to 
accept the vouchers. 

Because of the language of section 8(t), HUD has determined it 
does not have the authority to allow enhanced vouchers to be 
project based, prospectively or retroactively. Confess would have 
to enact new authority to make such project-basing possible. Sec- 
tion 202(b) of the April 13, 2012, House draft of the Affordable 
Housing and Self-Sufficiency Improvement Act (AHSSIA) would 
provide this authority. 

Congress should enact this provision, but it should modestly 
alter the language to cover all situations eligible for enhanced 
vouchers (including prepayments in addition to cessation of rental 
assistance), require tenant notification and consultation, and re- 
quire that HUD provide advance notice of the standards it will 
apply for waivers of the requirement in 8(o)(13)(C) that project-bas- 
ing be consistent with the PHA plan and the goal of 
deconcentrating poverty. 

Congress also should drop the language in Section 202(b) author- 
izing HUD to waive the limits in 8(o)(13)(B) and (D) on the per- 
centage of units in a project that can have PBV assistance and the 
share of an agency’s voucher funds that can be project based. As 
is discussed further in the answer to the next question, HUD 
should instead exempt all PBVs used to preserve federally assisted 
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housing from these limits but establish a new cap of 50 percent on 
the share of an agency’s voucher program that can be project based 
for any reason. 

In addition, enactment of the improvements to the PBV program 
included in Section 106 of AHSSIA would make project-based 
vouchers more attractive to owners and effective as a preservation 
tool. For example, these changes would increase the maximum 
length of project-based voucher contracts from 15 years to 20 years, 
require public housing agencies to prioritize making payments due 
under PBV contracts in the event of insufficient appropriations, fa- 
cilitate the maintenance of site-based waiting lists that comply 
with fair housing requirements, set the limit on the share of a 
PHA’s voucher program that can be project based at 20 percent of 
the PHA’s authorized vouchers rather than 20 percent of its fund- 
ing (making the limit more predictable and expanding project-bas- 
ing capacity at most agencies), and allow PHAs to project base an 
additional 5 percent of vouchers for specified purposes. 

Regarding other options, we have two suggestions: 

1. Congress could authorize HUD to provide tenant protection 
vouchers for tenants residing in HUD-assisted properties with 
maturing mortgages or expiring use restrictions if sufficient 
appropriated funds are available for this purpose after ad- 
dressing the needs of tenants in other properties, public or 
private, already eligible for tenant protection vouchers. 
(Prioritizing already authorized uses of tenant protection 
vouchers is important, because if funds are insufficient fami- 
lies that have been receiving rental assistance under other 
programs may be displaced and unable to afford other hous- 
ing.) 

2. Congress could direct HUD to create a preservation exchange 
program that will identify properties that are at-risk of opt- 
out and facilitate purchase of these properties by preserva- 
tion-oriented entities that will maintain affordability. 

Q.2. Exempting public housing redevelopment from counting 
against a PHA’s project-based voucher funding limitation. 

The PBV program limits a PHA from project-basing more than 
20 percent of its voucher funding. Many PHAs around the country 
have been using the PBV program as a tool to redevelop and reha- 
bilitate its public housing stock. Recently, HUD has embraced this 
principle by allowing a PHA to convert its public housing assist- 
ance to a 15 year PBV contract through the Rental Assistance 
Demonstration program. Unfortunately, for many PHA’s unable to 
utilize the RAD program, the 20 percent limitation may still be a 
barrier for them to redevelop their own public housing stock. A 
simple solution would be to exempt public housing revitalization 
that a PHA undertakes from the 20 percent voucher-funding cap. 
This would then allow a PHA to continue to reposition its public 
housing stock and also continue to use the program in a manner 
that best serves the low-income households in the surrounding 
community. 

Would you support a change to the project-based voucher pro- 
gram that would provide an exception to the 20 percent voucher 
funds limitation for PHAs that use the PBVs to redevelop its own 
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public housing stock? Are there are other limitations or changes 
you would make to the RAD program that would make it easier for 
a PHA to redevelop public housing in a manner that protects the 
Federal investment and provides safe, decent housing for low-in- 
come households? 

A.2. PBVs are a promising tool for preserving public housing, and 
it would be beneficial to ease — but not eliminate — the limitation on 
the share of voucher funds that can be project based if the added 
project-based vouchers (PBVs) go toward preservation of public and 
other federally assisted housing. Congress could achieve this by ex- 
empting PBVs used to preserve federally assisted housing from the 
20 percent cap in 8(o)(13)(B), but providing that PHAs may not 
under any circumstances project base more than 50 percent of their 
voucher funds (or authorized vouchers, if the change in Section 106 
of AHSSIA is enacted). 

This 50 percent limit is very important, for two reasons: 

• First, allowing the majority of vouchers or voucher funds at an 
agency to be project based would undermine the PBV pro- 
gram’s resident choice policy. PBV residents have the right 
after 1 year to move with the next available tenant-based 
voucher. This is a vital feature of the PBV program, since it 
enables the owner to leverage assistance for underwriting pur- 
poses and residents to benefit from the stability of project- 
based housing, but also permits residents to move if needed 
(for example, to pursue a job opportunity) without giving up 
rental assistance. 

For the resident choice policy to work well, however, the pool 
of tenant-based vouchers must be large compared to the num- 
ber of PBVs. If too many of an agency’s vouchers are project 
based, PBV tenants who wish to move will experience long 
waits and few vouchers will be available to unassisted families 
on tenant-based assistance waiting lists. 

• Second, if agencies project base a high percentage of their 
vouchers, lenders may be less willing to finance rehabilitation 
with loans that rely on PBVs for repayment. It is more chal- 
lenging to foster lender confidence in project-based vouchers 
than in Section 8 project-based rental assistance, which has a 
longer track record and is backed by direct multiyear contracts 
between the Federal Government and owners. Moreover, Con- 
gress has underfunded the voucher program a number of times 
in recent years, with the result that HUD has been compelled 
to fund agencies at levels somewhat below the amounts for 
which they were eligible. The deepest shortfall to date, in 2006, 
reduced agencies’ funding by 5.4 percent. Funding uncertainty 
and the potential for shortfalls may well increase in the next 
decade, given the constraints already enacted by the Budget 
Control Act and deficit-reduction pressures. 

Project-based vouchers have been largely insulated from vouch- 
er funding shortfalls because they make up a small portion of 
agencies’ voucher programs. PHAs can cover shortfalls through 
temporary and usually modest cutbacks to their tenant-based 
vouchers (for example, by shelving vouchers rather than re- 
issuing them when families leave the program) without affect- 
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ing project-based owners or their lenders. If an agency were 
faced with a shortfall and most of its vouchers were project 
based, however, the agency could avoid PBV cuts only by mak- 
ing such drastic cuts to their smaller tenant-based program 
that current voucher holders could be forced to leave their 
homes. And if the shortfall were deep enough and the share of 
PBVs high enough, it could become impossible for agencies to 
avoid PBV cuts. Even the prospect of this occurring could make 
lenders less willing to make loans that are backed by PBV sub- 
sidies. 

The Moving-to-Work stakeholder agreement incorporated in Sec- 
tion 401 of the April 2012 AHSSIA draft recognized the importance 
of maintaining some limits on project-basing. That provision would 
permit MTW agencies to project base more than 20 percent of their 
voucher programs, but only up to 50 percent. 

Another provision of the PBV statute also impedes use of PBVs 
for public housing: the cap in section 8(o)(13)(D) of 25 percent on 
the share of units in a development that can have project-based 
vouchers (excluding units made available specifically for the elder- 
ly, people with disabilities, or families receiving supportive serv- 
ices). This cap is beneficial and important when PBVs are used in 
newly assisted developments, since it encourages mixed-income 
housing (which can place greater market discipline on the develop- 
ment’s management). But it makes little sense in developments 
where more than 25 percent of the units already receive Federal 
housing assistance. It would be helpful if Congress specified that 
the cap does not apply when project-based vouchers are used to 
preserve federally assisted housing. 

While these changes would be worth making, on their own they 
likely would expand the use of project-based vouchers to preserve 
public housing only moderately. HUD has increasingly imple- 
mented restrictions on public housing demolition and disposition to 
further preservation goals. These restrictions are important, but 
one of their effects is to impede voucher conversions solely to fi- 
nance redevelopment. Moreover, when conversions are permitted 
the funding for new vouchers would need to come from the limited 
appropriation for tenant protection vouchers, which has been cut 
sharply in recent years and is close to or below the level needed 
to meet the existing annual need for new tenant protection vouch- 
ers. 

RAD, which Congress authorized in 2012 appropriations legisla- 
tion, permits conversion of up to 60,000 public housing units to 
project-based vouchers or project-based rental assistance, but pro- 
hibits HUD from setting these units’ Section 8 subsidies above the 
amount they would have received through the public housing oper- 
ating and capital funds. This funding restriction, as well as the 
unit cap, will limit the share of the public housing stock where 
RAD is feasible. Large-scale use of project-based vouchers or 
project-based rental assistance to preserve public housing will like- 
ly require a decision by Congress to approve additional conversions 
and appropriate the modest increase in voucher or other section 8 
funds needed to set subsidies at adequate levels. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR SCHUMER 
FROM LINDA COUCH 

Q.l. Allowing tenant protection vouchers to be project-based in 
order to preserve affordable housing. 

Currently, HUD allows some tenant protection vouchers that are 
issued to be project-based in order to help preserve affordable hous- 
ing and reduce tenant displacement. More specifically, HUD allows 
tenant protection vouchers (TPVs) to be project-based in the “or- 
phan properties,” that have no option for rental assistance contract 
renewals and no option for long-term affordability. By allowing 
owners to project-base these vouchers, they can then leverage the 
rental assistance contracts to recapitalize the property. Further, it 
helps protect households that are currently residing in the property 
from being displaced and forced to relocate. 

With the appropriate safeguards in place, including tenant con- 
sultation and notification, do you believe that making all tenant 
protection vouchers eligible for project-basing is an important tool 
that will help preserve affordable housing? What are some other 
options to preserve affordable housing for low-income households 
that are facing possible displacement and rent increases due to af- 
fordability restrictions expiring or owners opting out of HUD’s pro- 
grams? 

A.l. The National Low Income Housing Coalition (NLIHC) thinks 
that project basing vouchers, as either tenant protection or en- 
hanced vouchers, can be an important preservation tool that safe- 
guards tenants from increased housing costs and helps retain af- 
fordable rental housing. 

In most cases when an owner opts out of a Federal housing as- 
sistance program, residents are issued tenant protection vouchers 
that enable them to stay in their homes, or use the vouchers to 
move if they choose to. However, there is a small subset of HUD- 
assisted properties with maturing mortgages or expiring use re- 
strictions that are not eligible for tenant protection assistance once 
the affordability restriction ends. The FY12 Appropriations Act pro- 
vided up to $10 million to provide tenant protection or enhanced 
vouchers for residents of these properties located in low-vacancy 
areas (the “Durbin-Brown” provisions). The FY12 Appropriations 
Act also allowed HUD to project base that assistance, which would 
preserve a property’s affordability while enabling tenant mobility. 
Beyond FY12, Congress should continue and augment appropria- 
tions for tenant protection vouchers for all tenants Durbin-Brown 
intended to assist (HUD is making only $6 million available); plus, 
the provision should be modified to remove the limitation to low- 
vacancy areas. 

The “Merkley-Brown” provisions of the FY12 Appropriations Act 
should also be expanded beyond FY13 in order to allow ongoing 
project basing of vouchers, in lieu of tenant-based vouchers, when 
Rent Supplement (Rent Supp), Section 236 Rental Assistance Pay- 
ment (RAP), or Section 8 Moderate Rehab contracts expire. 

In addition. Congress should amend Section 8(o)(13) of the Hous- 
ing Act, explicitly stating that all tenant protection assistance may 
be in the form of project based vouchers, eliminating the 25 percent 
cap on the number of units that may be project based at federally 
assisted housing. The Merkley-Brown provisions authorized HUD 
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to waive most features of Section 8(o)(13), but in the Rental Assist- 
ance Demonstration HUD merely raised the cap to 50 percent. 
Eliminating the cap and increasing the maximum contract length 
of a project-based voucher contract from 15 to 20 years would make 
project basing a more attractive and effective tool for preservation. 

Finally, Congress should establish a national preservation inven- 
tory that is publicly available and regularly maintained, requiring 
HUD to provide each federally assisted property with a unique nu- 
merical identifier. This will help residents, advocates, and preser- 
vation-oriented developers identify properties that are at risk of 
leaving the affordable housing stock so that preservation-oriented 
developers can take the necessary steps to preserve properties as 
affordable housing for low income people. 
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Additional Material Supplied for the Record 

LETTERS SUBMITTED BY DIANNE HOVDESTAD 
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March 20, 2012 

Assistant Secretary Sandra Henriquez 
U.S. Department of Housing & Urban Development 
Office of Public and Indian Housing 
451 7th Street S.W. 

Washington, DC 20410 

Dear Assistant Secretary Henriquez, 

The Mountain Plains Regional Council of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials (Mountain Plains NAHRO) is a membership driven 
organization that exists to provide professional development, advocacy for public 
housing and community development agencies to enhance the affordable housing 
industry and promote viable communities in our region. Mountain Plains NAHRO 
has over 200 member agencies and represents housing authorities and community 
development agencies in Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah and 
Montana. Nabonwide, NAHRO consists of 19,900 individual members and associates 
who provide housing for over 7.9 million low-income people. 

The purpose of this letter is to convey the serious impacts the federal budget cuts 
have had in our region's communihes and to urge you to push for regulatory relief 
Our Mountain Plains NAHRO members operate successful housing and self-sufficiency 
programs that serve low-income working families, seniors. Veterans, and people with 
disabilities. 

We are seeking your assistance in facilitabng the implementabonof the regulatory and 
administrabve relief changes recommended by NAHRO and other inrkistry leaders, 

For several years, NAHRO leaders have worked in good faith with HUD officials on 
sound and responsible regulatory relief, however to date, HUD has failed to make 
significant changes. 

Public Housing Authority leaders are forced to make difficult decisions in order to 
manage these devastabng program funding cuts. Since the administrabve program 
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functions require human resources, staff reductions are the only cuts that can be 
made. Decreased staffing levels equate to decreased ability to administer program 
requirements, creabng a vicious cycle. Through staff lay-offs or re-hiring freezes. 
Housing Choice Voucher programs are being operated at bare bones levels. Because 
the Housing Assistance Payments for families' rent has been fully funded in the Federal 
budget, the number of families served has remained constant, but Public Housing 
Authorities must administer the same number of vouchers v/ith Insufficient staffing 
levels. To date, neither Congress nor HUD has implemented any significant regulatory 
or statutory changes to the Housing Choice Voucher program which would materially 
impact the compliance and administrative burden of the program. Without regulatory 
relief this year, Public Housing Authorities face the dire prospect of inadequate service 
levels to families and/or noncompliance with over-complicated regulation. 

Last month, HUD issued Nobce PIH 2012-15 which suggested administrative changes 
Public Housing Authorities could make to cut administrative costs of program 
administration. Unfortunately, there were no regulatory changes in this notice and the 
suggestions were things that many housing authorities already do. Much more needs 
to be done in order to manage through this challenging funding period. Mountain 
Plains NAHRO is requesting that HUD act as a partner and ally in immediately 
implemenbng meaningful relief to ensure the future viability of these longstanding 
and proven programs. Only through collaboration and advocacy can we ensure 
that the people we serve are not the ones who bear the brunt of the underfunding 
of these vital programs. We urge you and HUD Secretary Donovan to implement 
the regulatory and administrative relief efforts recommended by NAHRO and other 
industry leaders, prioritizing revenue generating and cost saving reforms such as those 
highlighted here: 

I. Simplify income verification by enacting provisions relating to improved 
household income and asset determinations by enabling Public Housing 
Authorities to use participants' actual past income from the previous twelve 
months or current income as anticipated for the following twelve-months. This 
specific item from the original "rent refinement" interim rule is something that 
HUD can do now through regulation without having to introduce legislative 
language or wait to have legislative language enacted into law. 

Other income reforms that should be prioritized include: 

a. Allow households to self-certify assets of less than $5,000 

b. Allow Public Housing Authorities to apply applicable annual adjustment 
factors to fixed benefits or income verified on HUO’s ElV system 

c. Eliminate requirement to verily "excluded income" items 

d. Allow Public Housing Authorities to use pay stubs to verify income as a first 
ranked item 
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e. Allow Public Housing Authorities to use re-certifications from other means- 
tested programs 

II. Allow Public Housing Authorities to use their unobligated Net Restricted Asset 
(NRA) funds from prior years to increase ongoing Administrative Fee pro-rations 
which would help the HCV program sustain the number of families served last 
year and facilitate the Department In accomplishing its FT 2010-15 Strategic Plan 
goals. 


III. Where possible, suspend or waive all or portions of the Section Eight 
Management Assessment Program (SEMAP) which assesses Public Housing 
Authorities' management of this program. Taking unilateral action to suspend 
compliance and reporting burdens until full funding of Administrative Fees is 
restored will allow Public Housing Authorities to focus their limited resources 
toward service delivery. NAHRO raised numerous, well documented, concerns 
over the scoring and implementation of SEMAP Indicators. Mountain Plains 
NAHRO believes that under current conditions this would be a good time to allow 
the most recent scores to be carried forward until all issues are addressed. 

In addition to the critical Housing Choice Voucher program relief efforts discussed 
above, there are additional measures which HUD can take immediately that would 
assist Public Housing Authorities to more effectively manage their Public Housing and 
Community Development Block Grant programs. 

IV. Asset Management regulations came out of a "Negotiated Rulemaking" 
conducted in 2004. Asset Management costs/fees were benchmarked to a 
model of FHA-insured properties. Mountain Plains NAHRO believes that these 
fees should be re-evaluated as part of the Federal Advisory Committee process 
required by the regulations. NAHRO sent a letter to HUD addressing concerns 
about the Operating Fund rule and its Asset Management provisions on 
November 11, 2006. 

V. We strongly believe that the Asset Management requirements of the Public 
Housing Operating Fund Rule are extremely burdensome for smaller agencies 
and do not provide any tangible benefits. Mountain Plains NAHRO members 
urge HUD to raise the Asset Management threshold from 250 units to 400 units 
immediately. 

VI. Extend the CDB6 timing requirement for updates of the required Analysis of 
Impediments to Fair Housing Choice (Al) or allow Entitlement Communities to 
determine when such updates or revisions are needed based on local conditions. 
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VII. Revise the HUD requirement regarding CDBG on-site sub-recipient monitoring so 
that is based on a minimum dollar threshold. 

VIII. Allow for formation of HOME Consortia without requiring each jurisdicbon to 
alter its Program Year to conform to the principal organizabon's Program Year 
where an organizabon already has its own established Program Year. 

IX. Eliminate the excessive financial sancbons that result from CDBG funds unspent 
in excess of a rabo of 1.5 of its annual enbtlement and create a more reasonable 
way to ensure communibes are effecbvely ubiizing appropriated funding. 

Mountain Plains NAHRO respectfully urges you to support the deregulabon measures 
as outlined in this letter and asks that your office convene a meebng with appropriate 
HUD senior officials and NAHRO members to reach consensus on the requested 
program reforms and develop an expedited bmeline for implementabon by the third 
quarter of 2012. Mountain Plains NAHRO along with our peers from the five other 
states that make up Mountain Plains NAHRO will be meebng with our Congressional 
delegates as a part of the NAHRO Legislabve Conference to review and further explain 
this informabon. We look forward to meebng with you and other key HUD leaders at 
that bme to discuss how we can best move forward together on these inibabves. 

Sincerely, 

Don May, President 

Mountain Plains Regional Council - NAHRO 


Craig Maraschky, President 
Colorado Chapter -NAHRO Colorado 

NAHRO 

SueAnn Grogan, President 
Montana Chapter - NAHRO 


John Stengle, President 
South Dakota Chapter - NAHRO 

•*«im 

Lynell Smith, President 
Utah Chapter- NAHRO 



JiWfillA 

Terry Hanson, President 
North Dakota Chapter - NAHRO 


Greg Hancock, President 
Wyoming Chapter - NAHRO 
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Mr. Don May 
I’rcsidciu 

Mouniain PlainsRegioiial Council 

Nalioial A.«ocii]lion of HoiLviiig and Rcdcvclopracm Officials 

7I*)II Colorado Boulevard 

Cotnmeree City, CO 80022 

Dear .Mr. .May; 

Thank you for your letter proposing that IIUD and N.AHRO partner together to 
implcnicni regulatory relief. The Office of Public mid Indian Housing (PIH) is inicreiled in 
refomis that siie.iniline retiuitcinenis, reduce adrainisirative huidens. create better bitsincss 
practices and also meet PIH oversight responsibilities. 

PIH his taken a leiulership role and worked with itidustty groups and others to eralt key 
pmnsions of the discussion draft of the .Nffordablc Housing and Scif-Sumciency Inipmvemcnt 
Act of .01. lAHSSIAl. including significantly expanding the Moving to Work program 

In addition, our KY 2013 budget proposes vital stieamlintng effons such is: biennial 
inspections o| Housing Choice Voucher (HCV) units; authority to create consortia of PHAs to 
operate public housing; Ilexibilily to vulitttlarily consolidate liinding for resident supportive 
sen ice activities under operating, capital and Section 8 administrative fee funding sotirecs; and 
authority to sponsor hisc assistance ol up to five percent of HCV funding for homeless 
individuals and families in order to provide housing aiul services. To hoiii simplify the pmsrain 
and reduce the administrative burden tm PHAs that own and manage these properties, the budget 
proposes to coiubinc the se))arate operating and capital funds iiilo a single public housing subsidy 
stream. As a first step toward this convolidation, die budget provides all PHAs wiili full 
Ilex ibility to use their operating and capital hinds for any eligible capital or operating expense, 

Also. HUD's budget proposes a Jobs-Plus Initiative, an evidence-based strategy for 
increasing employment opponiinitics ami earnings of public housing residenis tliroii Ji a three- 
tiered pmgruin of employment verviaw. rcnt-based work incenttves'and communitv support for 
work. ' ' 


■\i the same time, to comimie iinplcmeiitiuiunoftlic Rental A.ssistaiicc Demonstration, 
the Department will use lunding requested m the budget for existing proerams to ensuiv that 
thousands of units funded iliioiigh the public housing and so-ealledSnphan p(oetains”e,m 
leverage debt to access private capital and prcsenc alfordablc housing. 

Several of Hie reeoiiiiuendalions m your letter arc pun of MISSIA including: smiplifyine 
income vcrilicaiioii liy cnaetiiig prov imohs relating to imptoved htm.schold iiinmic .iiid asset 
deleniimaiioiis by enabling PHAs to use piiriieipiinLs' actual past income from the previous 1 2 


•I laMti 



immlhs or currcm iniutiu; as aniinpalcd for the following U months; allowing households to 
sell-eerlify assets of less than S5.fKiO; and allowing PIIAs to apply applicable uraiual adjustment 
factors to tixed beneliis nr income ventled on HI ID's Enterprise Income Verification I El Vj 
system. As you know, if AHSSIA Is not enacted, these ch.inges would requite HUD nileniaking 
before they could take effect. 

Seseral of the suggestions Ituin your lener arc underdevelopment including; a notice to 
eliminate a requirement to verify ‘'excluded income" items and; an update to Notice, PIH 21)10- 
W, Admiiiislmlke Ctiititiiwe for Effemw am/ MaiuhitJ U\i; iifihe EIVSnim. It may be 
fruitiul to establish a working group to funher discuss on-going El V issues. 

With respeci to re-evalu.iMilg asset m-magemeni fees as pan of Ihe Federal Advisory 
ronimiltee process, at this time PIH is tocusiiig on the proposal to provide all PHAs with ftlll 
Ilexibilily to use capital and operaiing funds for any eligible capita! or operating expense. TIils 
will complete the transition to asset management, simplify the program, and reduce 
administrallvc burden. .As you know. PHAs, industry representatives, and advocacy groups .ire 
panicipatiiig in feedback sessions about this proposal. 

With respect 10 the siicgesiion In suspend or waive all or portions of the Seciion Eight 
Managemeni Assessment Program (SEMAP) which assesses Public Housing Authonties' 
managciiienl ol the Housing Choice Voucher program. I do not support such an approach 
because many SE.VhVP indicalois measure sialutory rcquircmcnl.s, which the Depaitmeiii has a 
responsibility to ensure are being met However. PIH will monitor SEMAP score,s and if there 
arc signilitanl drops in perldnnance ratings as a result of the decrcise in udmiiiisirative fee 
funding levels. PIH will e.xplorc potential policy or admiiiislralive changes lhal could be 
iinplcmcriied to address significant decreases in PHA perfortnanec- 

As you may know, HUD is working on changes to the SEMAP regulations, as well as 
implememaiion of Ihe Next Ccncralioii .Management System, a tool that will enhance fmiuKial, 
portfolio, and appliani/icnani data maiiagemciii, Thmiigli these initiatives PIH's intent ls to 
shift the assessment of PHA performance from .self-ceriificaiioii to indcpenileni verification, as 
well as to rely on data lhal Ihe Department already has. thereby reducing Ihe administrative 
buixlen asstviaicd with the SEM.-AP eertificaliim poKess. llie Department is also umlcrlakiiig an 
administrative fee study to liilly evaluate die costs uf running an effetlive vuiicher program. The 
results tif the study will be Used to jusiify a revision to llic ciirreni administraiive fee funding 
formula luid fiiliire budget requests. The engugcmciit of ihLs sludy represcnls the Dep,irtmenrs 
comimliiieol lo ensure PH, As receive adcqiialc eoiiipcnsalion for ilieir services. 

Some of Ihe recomiiieiidaliuiis from your Idler require legislation ihai PIH is iioi 
pursuing .11 this nine iueludiiig: allowing Public I lousing Auilinriiics in use rc-ccnificalii«i.s 
Iniiii olher menus lesicd programs; allowing Public Housing Aiilliorilies to icso dlclr unobligated 
.Vet Rosincicd Asset tNRAI tiiiids from prior year, lo increase ongoing Admiiiislralive Pee pro- 
raliims; and raising the Asset .Alaiuecnienl Ihrcshuld from 2.‘>li units lo Tiki unlls. 
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f'leusc coiiuci, Dch liross, Deputy Assistant Secretary lot Policy, Pmerams aiiJ 
U'cislativc Inilitiiivcs. at 21)2-402-46-12, if you have fiinher t|ueslions. 


Sincerely, 



cc: Cnig ,Vlaraschky 

SiicAnn flmgaii 
Terry Hanson 
John Sicngle 
Lyncll Smilli 
Greg HanCix:lt 
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NAHRO: St3te-tly-Sbte Projected Impact on the Number Voucher Households That Would 
Be Leased If PHAs Receive 83 Percent Administrative Fee Pro-Rations (October 4, 3011) 
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NAHRO: Stale-tty-Sute Rrojecled impact on the Number Voucher Households That Would 
Be Leased If PHAs Receive 83 Percent Administrative Fee Pro-Rations (October 4, 20111 


State /Territory 

Average Number of 
Leased Voucher 
Households as of 
March 31, 2011 

Average Number of 
Voucher Households 
Projected to Be Leased, 
if PHAs Receive 83 
Percent Administrative 

Fee Pro-rations 

Fewer Number of 

Voucher Households 

Leased Over a Twelve 
Month Period, as a 
Result of 83 Percent 
Administrative Fee 

Pro-rations 

Percent 

Reduction in 

Voucher- 

Assisted 

Households 

Over a Twelve 

Month Period 

Ohio 

88.789 

84.496 

4,293 


Okiahoma 

23,938 

22,619 

1,320 


Oregon 

32,493 

31,917 

576 


Pennsylvania 

72,107 

69,275 

2,832 


Rhode Island 

8,607 

8,287 

320 

‘V'u 

Puerto Rico 

27,837 


831 

i-i 

South Carolina 

24,313 

23,576 

737 

i-.i 

South Dakota 

5,222 

5.056 

166 

n 

Tennesee 

32,30S 

31,280 

1,025 


Marianas Islands 

342 

326 

16 


Texas 

141,941 

136,141 



Utah 

10,490 

10,233 

257 

1% 

Virginia 

43,370 

42,367 

1,003 


Virgin Islands 

1,219 

1,207 

12 


Vermont 

5,912 

5,676 

236 

■fri 

Washington 

47,081 

45,849 

1,232 


Wisconsin 

26,653 

25,904 

749 

r-h 

West Virginia 

15,650 

15,277 

373 


Wyoming 

579 

551 

28 


Total 

2,074,795 

1,987,443 

87,352 



NAHRO's pioleoed number of voucher-essisted households is based on our survey of 309 PHAs of all sizes end 
housing merliets in 46 stales from June 1.2011 la the July 11. 2011, anu applied to all PHAs m lire counlry Ural 
adniinislei Section 8 voucher programs. Variances in the percenlages of fewer households served state-by-siaie 
lefleci diffeieni rales in me number of households that could be served at 83 percent ongoing admininistiailve fee 
pro-iallons across nine differem PHA sizes The piojections above are conservative due lo the fact lhal ai the lime 
PHAs responded Ui NAHRO's survey mey received 93 percent adminisuahve lee pro-raiions before Congress cut 
admimarative fees to 83 percem pro-rations for CY 20 1 1 Asa result. PHAs' financial posHion lo absorb 83 percent 
ongoing adminislisljve lee pro-rauons is worse than they could have known al the hme of the survey, and ttie 
number of fewer households they would be able lo serve over a twelve monlh period would likely be worse as well. 
The flguies above are also conservahve due lo Ihe Isci lhal PHAs responding lo the survey were asked lo assume 
lhal mere would he 100 percent Housing Assistance Payment prouations rather than a maximum of 98 percent 
HAP pro-rations resuilrng from Ihe Senate Apptopnabons Committee mark-up on September 21 2011 Therefore. 
PHAs would be able to suppon lewei families with fewer HAP funds and earn less adminislrative fee revenue 
leading lo fewer staff, higher caseloads, and less voucher program compliance and services then PHAs could have 
known about al the bme of Ihe survey 
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NAHRO VOUCHER ADMINISTRATIVE FEE SURVEY RESULTS 



NAHRO 


hMtf aummiin Itgulm 


NAIIKO Voucher Adminisirsitivc Fee Surrey Results (July 14. 201 0 


From June I, 2011 to the present. NAIIRO conducted a survey on the impact of K} percent pro- 
rations in PHAs' voucher program ongoing administrative fees for 2(i| I NAHRO's survey results 
and analysis arc intended to help lawmakers appreciate the impacts resulting from reduced voucher 
program ongoing administrative fee funding levels in 2011 The survey targeted agencies that 
administer Housing Choice Vouchers (HCVs), HllD-Vetcrans Affairs Supportive Housing (1111)- 
VASHI, Family Cnificalion Program (FUP). Mainstream and ilte .Non-Elderly Disabled Program 
(NFD), and Disaster Housing Assistance Progiiun (DHAPI .A total of 309 public housing agencies 
(PHAs) in 46 states responded, including city, county, multi-county and slate-wide PHAs. and 
agencies which operate in rural, suburban and urban areas, NAFIRO’s survey found lhal as a direct 
result of 83 percent pro-rations in PHAs' ongoing administrative fees for 2011 


• Lowest .Admin Fee Pi'o-Kalion in 36-Vear History; PHAs earn ongoing administrative 
fees for each voucher-assisicd family under lease From FY 2004 - FY 2010 PHAs have 
received average annual pro-ralions of 90 percent as compared with the benchmark in effect 
since 1998 under the "Quality Housing and Work Responsibility Act of 1998 " Under the 
final FY 2011 Continuing Resolution (PL 111-383). PHAs' ongoing administmlive fees 
were cut by SI 28 million or 8 38 percent compared with FY' 2010 HUD estimates lhal the 
ongoing adminislialive fee reduction will result in an 8.3 percent pto-ralion in calendar 
2011 As a percentage of program funds for voucher participants, the HCV program's 
ongoing and special administrative fee funding level in F\' 201 1 is only 8 38 percent This 
is the lowest ongoing .idmimsirative fee pro-ration percentage in the program's 36-year 
history 


• Widest (lap in Fee Pro-rations and Niilional Lease-up Rates in History: File percentage 
gap between ongoing admirastralive fee pro-rations (83 peiceni) and ihe national voucher 
lease-up tale (92 percent) is tite widest in lire hisloiy of the voucher program As noted 
above. NAHRO's Match 201) survey found tlial 87,3.‘'2 fewer famiiies will be served in a 
1 2-monlh period of time This is due to PI lA staff layoffs, the inability to fill staff positions 
that are vacated, staff iVloughs and workload increases In fact, NAIfRO esiimaies that 
national voucher leasing rales could drop by 4 |iercem - from 92 percent to approximately 
88 percent - through July 30. 2012 

//«.v II mild he die larnen dni/i iii emicher-usMed lumilkw in die diniien iierinJ of nine, in 
die pro^rum \ ln.\iiiiy. This ii oiild also renirii ns to die sihI suite of I ')' / W. ii hen die higher 
iifhmlgel iildizalton and voiieher lease-iip rales were only XS iKtxeiil 

• Reductions in Staff and Increased Caseloads Burdens Will liiipact Program 
Compliance and Performance: NAHRO's March 2011 survey shows that, even with 
macased HAP funding provided for in the final FA' 2011 CR, an 83 percent pro-ration in 
administrativ e fee funding will likely result m 

Insufficienl Staff to Serve (he Same Number of Families; Twenty-seven percent 
of PHA rtspondenus indicated they have insufficient staff and administrative 
resources to serve at least the same number of HCV households leased in CY 2010; 


I 
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o SfalT Layoffs / Vacated Positions Which Keinaiii I'nrdled: Fifty-six percent of 
PHA respondents indicated they have laid off staff or not filled vacated positions; 

o Staff Furloughs / Reduced Work Hours: Thirty-five percent of PHA respondents 
indicated they have furloughed staff and/or reduced their work hoius; 

o Staff W'orkload/Caseload Increases: Seventy-four percent of PIIA respondents 
indicated they have increased staff workloads, 

o High Performers to Fall Into Standard Performer Status: Of the 87 percent of 
PHA respondents that are “high performers” under HDD’s Section Eight 
Management Assessment Program (SEMAP), 41 percent of them state that they will 
fall into “standard performer" SEMAP status, 63 percent of aU PHA respondents 
state that they are unable to maintain at least the same level of program performance 
and services they provided to voucher-assisted hoaseholds and property owners, 

o Severe, Serious and Moderate PHA Hardships to Comply with Voucher 
Regulations: Seven percent of respondents stated that they are experiencing a 
.severe hardship (requiring budget cuts and a commensurate reduction of staff 
resources), resulting in only being able to carry out 50-74 percent of HLlD-required 
responsibilities. A total of 52 percent of respondents are experiencing xerium 
hardships, requiring budget cuts that would significantly reduce resources and leave 
affected PIIAs able to carry out only 75-89 percent of required responsibilities 
Thirty peicent of PHAs stated that they are experiencing a moderaie hardship to 
carry out only 90-94 percent of HDD-required responsibilities. Eleven percent of 
PHAs slated that they are experiencing a mild hardship to carry' out only 95-99 
percent of HDD-re<|iiired responsibilities. 

The responsibilities to which PHAs responded in the survey include the following. 

ISJekciion from ihe waiting, list, ivni reasonahlenesx, delerminatUm of adiusmd 
income, nitlity allowance .schedule. Housing Onality Slandairls (HOS) quality 
amro! inspeciions, HOS enfarcemeni, ex/xinding housing opix>rinnihes, fair market 
rent (FMR) limits and payment standards, annual reexaminations, correct tenant rent 
calculations, pre-contract HOS inspections, annual HQS inspections, lease-ups. 
family self-sufficiency (hSS) enmllment and escimr accounts, and dcconceni ration: 
continuation of applicant /xirticipant criminal hackgmnnd .scivening, monitoring 
income targeting provisions, brie fing families on how to use the program and how to 
find housing, establishing and iqxiatiiig the rent reasonableness .vwrvev, cisststing 
landlonl-resident disputes, enforcing the HAJ’ contract and conducting griemnee 
hearings, tracking success rate, utilization rate and forecasting voucher issuance, 
maintaining and iifulating the administrative plan, annual pmgram reporting and 
monthly tenant reporting to Hill), homeowner.ship program, pmgram compliance, 
fraud inwstigations. rent iva.sonahlene.ss data base uixlates, nitlity alliAvance 
schedule re.seaivli, employee training, landloni outreach, s/iecial as.sistance to 
families Ipfaiiy nature), portability processing. Limited Fiiglish Pmficiency (IdiP), 
reasonable accomnuxlalions processing, s[iecial as.si.slance to families to promote 
housing mobility including housing search as.si.stance .such as help in identifying 
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amilabk housing m lm\ -p<iwiiy areas or pnnitimg Iraiisporiaiion, security deposit 
assistance andjamtiy or credit counseling losnr niunhcr oj staff per household and 
property owner, and coordination with ami development o) ixirtnerslups with local 
service providers and jnihlic agencies. 

• PIIA Responsibilities Most Compromised: In order of magnitude. PH.As’ responsibilities 
that are most compromised include: I) leasing up voucher households; 2) quality control of 
Housing Quality Standard inspections; 3) expanding housing opportunities for voucher 
holders, 4) annual reexaminations, and 5) rent reasonableness More specifically, PHAs’ 
responsibilities that arc most adversely aPfeded (in order of magnitude) include program 
oversight and quality control, waiting list eligibility determinations and briefings, complaint 
inspections, annual re-examinations, and initial inspections/rent reasonableness/lease-ups, 

• Efforts to Encourage Family Self-.Siifficiency Would Be Restrained: Thirty-six percent 
of respondents said tliat they would be unable to continue to fund the portion of their Family 
Self-Sufficiency (FSS) coordinator(s)' salary and/or benefits In most instances, these funds 
are not completely covered under HUD's FSS Coordinator Grant 

• Fewer PH.A Staff Means Fewer People Can Be Seiwed: Prior to FY 201 1 spending 
reductions, including cuts to administrative fees. PHAs administering the HCV program 
experienced an average annual pro-ration of 90 percent from CY 2004 - CY 2010. A 
NAHRO 2009 administrative fee survey found tliat 32 percent of PHAs could have served 8 
percent more families with available HAP and Net Restricted HAP Asset (NRA) dollars, but 
were unable to do so because of insufficient administrative fees 

Simply pm, fewer PHA staff means fewer fieople can be .served Having provided 
responsible levels of HAP and NRA in FY 2011, the committee will likely find that those 
same fimds will not benefit as many eligible low-income households as they otherwise could 
liave Further, these funds cannot currently be utilized to address problems caused by 
reduced administrative fee dollars and/or provide 100 percent pro-rations to PHAs' ongoing 
administrative fees so that they could provide the staff and services necessary to make full 
use of appropriated HAP and NRA funds This is a correctable statutory flaw that we 
believe can - and should - be addressed m FY 2012! 


• Voucher Leasing in 2012; NAHRO’s administrative fee survey found a projected reduction 
of four percent of families nationwide from July 1, 201 1 - June 30, 2012, PHA respondents 
were asked to assume that, for FY 2012, their agencies would have adequate Housing 
Assistance Payment (HAP) funding and Net Restricted HAP Assets (NRA) to serve the 
same niimbei of households they project leasing in CY 20 1 1 PHA respondents stated that 
as a direct result of the following ongoing administrative fees pro-rations for FY 201 2. they 
projed leasing varying percentages of the families they saved in 2011 


o 100 Percent Pro-ration = 
o 95 Percent Pro-ration = 
o 90 Percent Pro-ration = 
o 85 Percent Pro-ration = 
o 80 Percent Pro-ration = 


2.7 percent increase in the number of families sen'ed. 

1 .8 percent increase in the number of families served. 
-1.0 percoit decrease in the number of families served, 
-2.0 percent decrease in the number of families served. 
-4.0 percent decrease m die number of families serv'ed. 


3 
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o 75 Percent Pro-ration = -7,0 percent decrease in the number of families served. 
0 70 Percent Pro-ration = -8 8 percent decrease in the number of families served 


Composition of 309 PHA Respondents to NAHRO’s HCV Admin. Fee Siifvey (as of 7/11/11) 


PHA Eiiil Size Agency Enils (HCV, 
HCD-\'ASH, Mainstream / Non-Elderly 
Disabled Programs, Family llnification 
Program and DH.AP Voucher Programs) 

PHA Size As a 
Percentage of All 
PH .A Survey 
Respondents 



100-299 units 

18% 

300-499 units 

11% 

500-999 units 

12% 

1.000-2.999 units 

m 

3,000-4,999 units 

y>o 

5,000-9,999 units 

4% 

10,000-29,999 units 

2% 

30.000 and greater units 

0% 


PH.Vs' Housing .M.1rket(s) 

Percentage 

Metropolitan 

27<IA 

Suburban 

13% 

Rural 

30“4 

Metropolitan and suburban 

13% 

Metropolitan, suburban and rural 

16% 


PHAs’ Gec^raphic Serv ice Area 

Peieentage 

Cll\ 

44% 

county 

4«ti 

mulli-countv' 


state 

2% 


PHAs in the following states are represented m NAHRO's survey including AL. AR. AZ. CA, CO. 
CT. FL, GA lA- ID, IL, IN. KS, KY, LA MA MD. ME. MI. MN. MO. MS, Nff, NC. ND, NE. NH 
NJ, NV. NY OH, OK. OR, PA, Rl. SC, SD. TN. TX. UT, VA, VT. WA, Wl. W and \VV 


NAHRO 

NiKitMKil Auuriaiicm oTIIoiBum luid Redmlufimmi OfllilMb 
63« hv: %roci W WiwJunslon DC :ti001.T?'i(i(202)2Jrtu.i5'« 
Wl I f« I (ITTTl X66.2476 

9 m 1 NrUlKO. .Ml fUg^o KcMnvd 
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Clmirman Menendez and Ranking Member DeMini: 

On behalf of the Corporation for Supportive Housing (CSH). I appreciate your consideration ot 
my statement in support of Congressional efforts to refonn. improve and achieve cost 
efficiencies and savings in HUD’s Section 8 voucher program. CSH has long advocated for 
these refonns as they've taken shape in various legislative proposals, including the Section 8 
Voucher Reform Act (SEVRA). We recognize this hearing is coming late in the legislative 
session, but we encourage the Subcommittee and Full Committee to work in earnest to achieve 
consensus among stakeholders and pass meaningful refonn as soon as possible. 

CSH is a national non-profit organization that works in communities across the country to create 
affordable housing linked to services that prevent and end homelessness. Our hub offices are 
located around tlie countiy. including in the Chairman's home state of New' Jersey. Supportive 
housing is a highly successful and cost-effective model for reducing homelessness, particularly 
for families and individuals with the greatest barriers to housing stability. 

Although today's hearing is not focusing on a specific legislative proposal. CSH would like to 
convey that the core of legislative proposals encapsulated in the different forms of SEVRA 
would bring many positive improvements to the Section 8 program and assist communities in 
their work to end homelessness through supportive housing. These core proposals would 
stabilize the voucher program with a permanent funding policy, while simplifying die mies about 
how to calculate tenant rents and streamlining the housing inspection process. As a result, the 
voucher program will run more efficiently and there will be le.ss unnecessary paperwork for all 
parties involved — housing authorities, tenants, and property owners. 

Improving the Section 8 program is critical to our work to end chronic homelessness. A report 
published by the National Alliance to End Homelessness stated, "Housing vouchers are 
successful in helping families exit homelessness and can protect poor families from becoming 
homeless. Tlie idea that adequate amounts of affordable rental housing would prevent and end 
family homelessness is intuitive. It is also firmly grounded in the research literatuie on the causes 
of homelessness and on the efficacy of programs that seek to end homelessness for individual 
families." 

These programs, providing help paying the rent tor millions of Americans of limited means, are 
vitally important for preventing homelessness and for ending it when it occurs. In recent years 
the role of these programs in reducing homelessness has come to be recognized more broadly, as 
leading Public Housing Agencies (PHAs) have become more involved in solutions to 
homelessness in their communities. 

The remainder of our statement will convey our position on certain specific policy proposals that 
have varied in different versions of reform proposals. 


I 



Projecl-Basing Section 8 (PBV) 

People who are homeless, or who are very low-income and living with physical disabilities or 
mental illness, olien have difticulty obtaining hou,sing with a tenant-based voucher. Identifying 
suitable apartments, negotiating lease agreements, and competing with other voucher holders 
prove.s difficult when these populations try to utilize a tenant-based voucher. Project-basing 
solves this problem by offering the rental subsidy tied to a unit. 

From a development perspective, project ba.sed vouchers are critical to creating supportive 
housing for the homeless and disabled persons for several reasons: 

• In underwriting housing for homeless or for disabled people with services needs, 
investors must know how the gap will be filled between the tenants’ very low income and 
the cost of operating the property. Obtaining these vouchers can be a "make-or-break'' 
factor to a development proceeding. 

• Demonstrating tliat Section 8 vouchers will be project-based to a development makes 
investors more likely to provide private capital because rental income is put on stronger 
fooling. This reduces the need for other taxpayer-funded public subsidies. 

• Developing supportive housing requires u.sing a mix of financing sources including Low 
Income Housing Tax Credits. Several housing finance agencies, including the Illinois 
Housing Development Autlioriiy. award extra points in their tax credit allocation u> those 
developments utilizing project based section 8. 

It is worth noting that supportive housing developments that utilize project based section 8 often 
serve families or individuals who would be of very high cost to the taxpayer if they were not 
stably housed. Homeless and low-income disabled persons are typically uninsured and often 
access expensive public systems including emergency rooms, detox facilities, and other services 
to address complicated needs exacerbated from living on the streets or in shelters; these costs can 
be avoided thanks to a stable and supportive housing .setting. 

Therefore, C.SH urges Senators to preserve provisions included in a December 2010 draft 
circulated among House and Senate staff related to project-basing Section 8 vouchers including: 

• Allow a FI I A to use an additional five percent of authorized vouchers to serve 
disabled or hoiueless populations or in areas where vouchers are hard to use. A 
PHA is currently restricted to projectUase only 20% of the voucher funding. Allowing a 
PHA to provide an additional .V^ of vouchers as projectilased vouchers will enable them 
to increase supportive housing for these targeted populations. 

• Increase the number of units in smaller properties to which a PH A can provide 
proJectHtased voucher assistance. Currently, a PHA may only provide PBVs to 25% of 
a building’s units, unless it is .serving elderly or disabled people along with supportive 
services. While this promotes income mixing, it can also be detrimental to creating 
smaller affordable housing developments. Bill language should allow for the greater of 
25% of all units or 25 total units per development to be projectllia.sed. Modifying this 
restriction will make it easier to develop affordable rental units in rural and suburban 
communities. 
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• Enable a PHA to provide additional project-based vouchers to properties in light 
rental markets. In eeitain rental markets across the country, the demand for rental 
housing has grown rapidly. For every one unit of available affordable rental housing, 
there are three tamilies waiting. Allowing a PHA in these types of rental markets to 
provide assistance to 40% of dwelling units in a building will not only increase the 
supply of afford.able rental housing in these tight markets, but also make the housing 
development more financially feasible. 

• Permitting owner-managed, site-based waiting lists. This provision would be helpful 
in supportive housing and other special needs housing because it would allow the owner 
to affirmatively market to the desired disabled population that may be required by other 
service dollars in the mix. Because some Housing Agencies screen out certain hard-to- 
seive populations, it would make it easier for the owners to "screen in." We also believe 
owner-managed waiting lists have the potential to reduce the time that a unit remains 
vacant in between tenants. 

• Ease administrative burdens on development initiatives for PMAs. In cases where 
conversion and redevelopment of public housing is authorized and overseen by HLID. 
PHAs should not have to go through additional burdensome administrative steps to 
project-base the replacement vouchers tliey are awarded by Hl'D. Providing this limited 
exemption will enable a PHA to move forward on a redevelopment inidative and 
pre.seive former public housing properties without any unnecessary' adminisuative delays. 

• Modify how a PHA allocates project-based vouchers. Current law enables a PHA to 
provide 20% of their voucher funding to a projeetUiased voucher program. Each PHA is 
authorized a set number of vouchers it can provide to the community. Changing the 
limitation to be bused on authorized vouchers instead of funding will make it easier for a 
PHA and HCD to track, facilitating oversight of the program. 

• Clarify that owners of multifamily properties may evict tenants only for serious 
violations of terms of lease or violations of applicable law. Current law enables an 
owner to evict a tenant in a PB V unit without cause at contract renewal, which will 
ultimately reduce the projecta>ased assistance available to lowUncome families. This 
change will ensure that an eligible family currently receiving assistance will continue to 
receive assistance and not at die discretion of a multifamily owner. Multifamily owners 
w'lll still be able to enforce lease tenns and utilize remedies available to them if a tenant 
is in violation of the lease. This is the same policy that applies to owners of multifamily 
properties assisted by one of HUD's older section 8 programs. 

These changes to the PBV program will help increase the supply of alTordable rental housing, 
provide supportive housing tor vulnerable populations and streamline adminisU’ative processes 
for PHAs. 

Minimum Rent and Hardship Exemption 

eSH and many of our partners have conveyed to Congress and the Administration our opposition 
to proposals to increase minimum rents, particularly in the context of an important demographic 
trend over the past several years: a pronounced mcrease in the number of extremely poor 
families with no income from government benefits, and no or very little income from 
employment. This trend, largely the result of high rates of unemployment at the bottom of the 
labor market and changes in federal, stale and local government support for low-income people. 
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has contributed to increases in the number of people in “deep poverty.” i.e. with incomes less 
than half the federal poverty level. The.se are the fiunilies that are most likely to become 
homeless without subsidized housing. Many face multiple barriers to employment. 

One proposal in the House of Representatives would raise the allowable minimum rent from $50 
per month to $75 or 12 percent of the applicable fair market rent, whichever is higher. Twelve 
percent of FMR will be higher for most families, including tho.se in at least the high-rent areas of 
every state. For example, idlowable minimum rent in Orange County. CA for a two-bedroom 
apartment would be $198; in the Bronx. $171; in Charlottesville. VA. $123; in Birmingham. AL. 
$90. 

Current law, of course, already allows PHAs to establish minimum rents of up to $50. and most 
have. Thus the idea that "everyone should pay .something" has aheady been entrenched in 
federal law and local PHA practice. Tltc existing policy affects hou.seholds with the lowest 
income, who under normal rent-setting rules would have a rental and utility obligation (generally 
30 percent of income) of less than $50; i.e. households with income less than $ 1 67 per month. 

For the lowe.st-income people who are unable to find work, the obligation to pay minimum rent 
can leave them dependent on violent relationships or exploitive economic transactions. In the 
current job market, those with the least competitive resumes are unlikely to find other viable 
options. 

Under the governing statute, PHAs and landlords are supposed to recognize “haidship 
exemptions" from minimum rent policies. There are no standards for requiring PHAs to 
coherently explain hardship exemptions to tenants who may have cognitive or psychiatric 
disabilities or severe educational deficits, or for makhig sure that explantitions are given at a 
relevant time. Anecdotal reports from the field and the one available HUD study 
( WWW. huduscr.org/mihlicaiioiisyDdf/Reiit''> 2()Stud\ Final'i20Rcnori 05-26- lO.mlf l indicate that 
very few tenants receive hardship exemptions. 

In some cases, minimum rents would be doubled, tripled, quadrupled or more. The impact 
would he an economic burden on the very poorest households. While the amounts may seem 
trivial to people with professional salaries, for people struggling to survive and feed their 
children with sporadic low-w age employment, an increase of $25. $50. $100 or $150 per month 
can make the difference between housing stability and eviction. People evicted from assisted 
housing are known to be at extremely high risk of immediate homelessness. 

While we encourage the Committee to reject proposals to intTease minimum rent, should it find 
the provision necessary it is critical that corresponding provisions he included to improve how 
tenants can successfully apply for a hardship exemption. As a starter, any family that is exiting 
homeless should have a presumption of hardship; the agency will still surely review the tenant’s 
finances, however we believe hardship should be presumed. Further, there should be an 
affirmative burden placed on the PHA to demonstrate the advertisement and availability of the 
exemption is made known and available to any and all families who may be subject to minimum 
rent payments. 
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Sponsor-basing Section 8 

We also encourage the Committee to work with HUD and other stakeholders and include 
authorization lor PHAs to sponsor-base Section 8 vouchers for the purposes of combining 
housing and supportive services for highly vulnerable homeless individuals and families. This 
proposal, which was outlined in the President's FY13 HUD budget request, would provide an 
important new tool for PHAs to help end homelessness. Advocates and HUD have been in 
contact since release of die Budget request and while we have some suggestions of how to revise 
the exact language, we believe the Committee should work to achieve consensus and include the 
propo.sal in a reform hill. 

Ctmently Section 8 rental assistance is tied either to the tenant (tenant-based) or to a specific 
housing unit or building (project-based). In a sponsor-based program, a non-profit organization 
that works with homeless people in the community and helps them access crucial supportive 
services holds the voucher and is able to either lease a unit on belialf of die tenant or work 
directly with them and the landlord to help facilitate lease-up. 

The Section 8 Rental Assistance program is HUD's largest affordable housing program and 
provides critical rent assistance to low and extremely low-income families and individuals. 
However, for the reasons described below, in most communities a cohort of highly vulnerable 
homeless people are often excluded from being able to access this successful prognuu. A 
sponsor-based program adds another tool to die toolkit for how a PHA can help serve families 
who might benefit from supportive services. In our judgment, a properly designed sponsor- 
based program can offer a greater level of accessibility and choice for formerly homeless than 
the tenant-based program. 

• The Section 8 application and rental process is especially difficult for people who are 
homeless with poor rent histories and who may have a disability. 

• Housing search can be espa'ially difficult for these populations. Landlords are often 
reluctant to rent to people with poor rental histories, criminal baekground.s. or who 
otherwise do not present well when applying to lease a unit. Individuals with no rental 
histories, such as those exiting institutions or group home situations face similar barriers 
in using a Section 8 voucher. This fact can make an otherwise valuable voucher 
effectively worthless for some people experiencing homelessness. 

• Waiting lists for a lenant-ba.sed voucher are very long in most communities. While this is 
a problem for all those in need of a voucher, homeless people are especially transient and 
vulnerable and can be difficult to locate should a voucher become available to them. 

PHAs rarely have the resources to locate a person if they don't respond to an initial 
mailing or telephone call. 

A key goal of the sponsor-basing program is to affimiatively screen-in to the Section 8 program 
those homeless individuals with service needs who would likely not otherwise pass Section 8 
and/or landlord screening in the community. Sponsor-based rental assistance should be designed 
to lower the barrier to entry for homeless people who have many challenges arcessing stable 
housing, including more quickly moving someone into a unit and not have them languish on the 
street or shelter while administrative work is completed. Sponsor-basing also effectively 
addresses the key barrier described above that many landlords will refuse to rent to persons who 



do nol preseni ihemNcIves as model tenants or who have liad difficult rental histories. In this 
case the Sponsor a.s.sumes primary responsibility for the unit and lease compliance, and 
encourages more landlords to rent their units to people who they otherwise might not rent to. 

This provides people involved in tite program with greater housing choice, and creates a 
mechanism for securing additional housing options in the event the participant does not like or 
have issues in a particular unit or building. In addition, we believe the quality of services may be 
improved as the Spon.sor has a vested interest in the resident's success. Greater accountability 
for the service provider may also ease concerns of the Housing Authorits' to engage with hard-to- 
seA'e populations. 

Sponsor-basing rental assistance is not new. and the President's proposal recognizes the existing 
effective u.se of this type of assistance. Sponsor-based rental assistance to help house homeless 
individuals and families has been a popular and effective use of funds through the McKinney- 
Vento program (specifically via the Shelter Plus Care program) for many years. In the 2010 
McKinney competition alone HUD awarded over $25 million to 71 projects using sponsor-based 
assistance. Moreover, many PHAs administer their community’s .S+C award, indicating that 
natural capacity may exist for PHAs to take this program to scale. 

At least four PHAs with Moving to Work (MTW) status - which gives the PHA regulatory 
flexibility - have been particularly innovative in improving access to the Section 8 rental 
assistance program for people with histories of homelessness. In addition to providing a .Section 
8 voucher to a family or attaching it to a property as in the Project Based program, these PHAs 
used their .MTW status to flexibly add the tool of sponsor-basing a small percentage of vouchers 
for high-need homeless people. In doing so. they are building off of years of experience with the 
McKiimey-Vento S+C program, which has successfully used sponsor-based rental assistance. 

The most prominent feature of a sponsor-based Section 8 voucher is its inherent integration of 
rental assistance with supportive services to help the resident stabilize in housing and thrive in 
the community. The combination of affordable housing with flexible, consumer-oriented service 
delivery has been proven to be a highly effective tool in ending homelessness and improving the 
lives of highly vulnerable people. 

CSH would greatly appreciate the opportunity to disciuss the sponsor-basing proposal further 
w ith Members of the Committee. 

In conclusion, we again thank the Subcommittee for calling this hearing on Section 8 reform 
proposals and strongly urge you to move forward with a legislative proposal that increases 
efficiency, lowers barriers to housing, and brings die wonderful yet scarce Section 8 resource to 
more families in need. 
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Thank you. Chairman Menendez and Ranking Member DeMint tor permitting me to submit this statement on 
behalf of the National Affordable Housing Management Association (NAHMA), NAHMA is a non-profit trade 
association that represents multifamily property managers and owners whose mission is to provide quality 
affordable rental housing NAHMA is also the voice in Washington for 20 regional affordable housing 
management assoaations nationwide 


NAHMA strongly suppons HUD's rental housing assistance programs paiticulariy the Section 8 Housing 
Choice Voucher (HCV) and the Project-Based Section 8 programs. The HCV is a versatile program that helps 
stabilize the lives of millions of families by providing them access to affordable housing of their choice The 
Project-Based Section 8 program provides safe, dean and affordable housing to Amenca's most vulnerable 
households Many of these properties also provide critical services to their residents, the maionty of which are 
either eldeily or disabled Overall, these programs are examples of successful public-private partnerships 
NAHMA looks forward to working with this Subcommittee to make further improvements that will streamline 
and strengthen the HCV and Projed-Based Section 8 programs. 

To that end, we urge the Subcommittee to move forward with Section 8 reform legislation NAHMA strongly 
supports a number of reforms to HUD s rental assistance programs that were included in the discussion draft 
of the Affordable Housing and Self-Sufficiency improvement Ad of 2012 1 AHSSI A) as passed by the House 
rmanoal Services Insurance Housing, and Community Opportunity Subcommittee on Fetxuary 7. 2012, ' The 
same provisions are also found in a later April 1 3 AHSSI A Amendment in the Nature of a Subsbtute, ‘ which 
was expected to be offered dunng the full Fmanaal Services Committee markup Many of these changes 

A copy ol the AHSSIA bill passed by the House Subcommillee on February 7. 2012 is available at: 
nilP.//liiiancialsetvii:6Shuuse.QOviUDloadedFilesrBILLS-112hr-PIH-AHAdd.Lidt 

' The legislative text ot the AmchdmenI m the Nature of a Subslilule is avaifaole at 
hlto hWww.nahma oraiLeo%20area/04-12-t2%20AHA%20Siib5titute.[i(1t 
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would make the HCV and project-based Section 8 programs more user-friendly for rental housing providers, 
current residents, and applicants for assistance 

My statement will focus on the most important reforms to NAHMA's property managers and owners proposed 
in the April 13 AHSSIA Substitute Amendment 

Inspection of Dwelling Units 

The streamlined inspection process proposed in Section 101 of AHSSIA would remove a msyor obstade for 
voucher holders in tight rental markets Before a Section 8 voucher holder can rent a specific apartment, the 
admimstenng agency must first inspect the unit to confian that it complies with HUD-prescribed Housing 
Quality Standards (HQS) The resulting delays in lease-ups cause apartments to remain vacant. The financial 
implications of such delays are enough to deter many owners from participating in the program, especially in 
low-vacancy markets 

The bill proposes common-sense reforms to the Inspection requirements that will help expedite the lease-up 
process for voucher holders These changes have received bipartisan and industry support In particular, 
NAHMA strongly supports inspection reforms which would 

o Pemnit housing agenaes to approve lease-ups in properties which passed inspections under a program 
with standards as least as stringent as the HQS, such as the HOME or the Low Income Housing Tax 
Credit (UHTC) program; 

• Streamlining this process will provide the residents with much needed housing sooner, ensure owners 
are not losing income due to delayed move-ms. and encourages other owners to participate in the 
program; 

• Moreover, this reform will help the voucher program work better with other federal rental assistance 
programs 

o Allow minor repairs to be made after the tenant moves into the apartment and 
o Qve public housing agencies (PHAs) the discretion to inspect units occupied by voucher hotders every 
other year, rather than annually for the term of the HAP contract 

Rent Reform and Income Reviews 

NAHMA has been especially supportive of provisions in Secbon 102 of AHSSIA which would replace the 
annual income certification requirement for families on fixed incomes with a requirement to review their 
incomes at least once every three years. We believe this change will greatly assist elderly and disabled 
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households whose income and sources of Income do not vary much from year-to-year It will also reduce the 
administrative burdens on property owners, management agents, and tenants of the HCV program^ 

Targeting Assistance to Low-tncome Wortdng Families 

NAHMA supports the changes in Section 104 of AHSSIA which Will allow owners and PHAs to expand their 
income targeting for public housing, vouchers, and project-based Section 8 assistance. This change will help 
house families with incomes that do not exceed the higher of the poverty line or 30 percent of area median 
income, 

PHA Project-Based Assistance 

Project-based vouchers (PBV) are an important tool in expanding the supply of affordable housing, particularty 
when used with the tax credit program These vouchers allow owners to build affordability into their properties. 

Section 106 of AHSSIA extends Ihe maximum allowable housing assistance payment (HAP) contract term 
between the PHA and owner from 15 to 20 years. In our members expenenoe, lenders prefer 20-year rental 
assistance contracts to ahort-temi contracts. NAHMA supports this change because we believe it will help 
developers to secure more favorable underwriting terms and streamline the use of PBVs with other federal 
housing programs, including the UHTC, 

Establishment of Fair Market Rent 

In previous Section 8 reform efforts. HUD sought to eliminate the statutory requirement to publish Fair 
Market Rents (FMRs) on October 1. NAHMA is pleased that Section of 107 of AHSSIA preserves this 
mandate, and it ensures that interested stakeholders and members of the public will continue to have a 
meaningful opportunity to comment on FMRs. 

Rent Supplement and Rental Assistance Program Contract Conversions 

The Consolidated and Further Continuing Appropnatrons Act of 2012 (P.L 112-55, H R. 2112) granted HUD 
authority to conduct a Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD) program. The purpose of the RAD Is to lest the 
feasibility of attracting pnvate capital to preserve properties assisted under HUD's public housing, moderate 
rehabilitation, Rent Supplement (Rent Supp) and Rental Assistance Payment (RAP) programs The key to 
attracting the pnvate capital Is converting Ihe current rental assistance on these properkes to long-term 
project-based Section 8 contracts NAHMA remains very interested in the RAD provisions which allow owners 
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of RAP and Rent Supp properties to convert their tenant protection vouchers to project-based housing choice 
vouchers under certain conditions. 

Section 202 of AHSSIA builds on RAD's preservation opbons for owners of Rent Supp and RAP propert/es. It 
authorizes HUD to convert existing Rent Supp and RAP contracts to Section 8 project-based rental 
assistance contracts, subject to the terms of section 524 of the Multifamily Assisted Housing Refomn and 
Affordability Act of 1997(MAHRAA) It also directs HUD to treat the resulting contracts as renewals, and 
authorizes appropnations to complete the conversions 

NAHMA supports these new tools to preserve and maintain the affordability of RAP and Rent Supp properties 

Access to HUD Programs for Persons with Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 

Tine \f\ of the Civil Rights Act prohibits discnminatlon based on national origin, as well as policies or actions 
which have the effect of excluding eligible foreign-bom individuals from participating in federal programs. The 
Federal Government's position (articulated by the Executive Branch) since August of 2CKX) has been that LEP 
obligations exist for agencies and recipients of federal funding under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act Therefore, 
failure to bndge the communication barber for a person with LEP may be discrimination based on national 
ongin under Title VI. because the language bamer results from the person's national origin 

HUD'S LEP guidance became effective on March 7, 2007 It states that recipients of HUD funding, including 
affordable rental housing providers have an obligation to provide translated documents and oral interpretation 
services to persons who have difficulty communicating and reading in the English language. Originally. HUD 
provided no additional funding for recipients to offset Ihe costs of providing language services. Another major 
concern with the guidance was HUD's failure to Identify a specific list of documents housing providers would 
be expected to translate. Affordable housing providers estimated translation costs to comply with the 
obligations described in Ihe guidance could exceed 510,000 per language per property They also argued 
such costs could divert precious funds from maintenance and operations which would jeopardize Ihe federal 
investment in HUD-assisted properties. 

Mr Chairman, thanks in large part to your leadership on this issue, housing aulhonzers and appropnators 
recognized that the widespread duplication of effort to translate Ihe same documents across properties would 
result in inconsistent quality of service to LEP persons To ensure limited federal funds were used most 
effiaently Congress provided HUD with modest appropnations to aeate translated matenals and other 
programs to assist LEP persons HUD's translations are posted to its Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity 
webpage 
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As appropriations become increasingly limited, it is essential to authonze a LEP technical assistance program 
within HUD. Without continued federal support, the financial obligation to pay for the language services will fell 
solely on HUD-assisted properties, public housing agencies and other HUD recipients. Mr Chaimian, in the 
1 10th Congress, you introduced legislation to address these very issues S 2018 was a bill to allow HUD to 
better serve persons with limited English proficiency by providing technical assistance to recipients of Federal 
funds. Section SOI of AHSSIA includes many of the same Ideas found in S. 2018. While Ihere are some 
differences in the legislative language of the bills, some common elements would; 

o Create a task force of industry and civil rights stakeholders to identify vital documents (to include both 
otfiaal HUD forms and unofficial properly documents): 

0 Require HUD to translate the vital documents within six months, and 
o Authonze a HUD-administered telephone hoUine to assist with oral interpretation needs 

This approach represents an efficient overall use of limited federal housing dollars. It ensures 
meaningful access to HUD's housing programs for eligible persons with LEP. At the same time, it also 
relieves housing operators of a costly unfunded obligation, and it offers a higher-level of quality control 
over the services provided to LEP persons As a result, we strongly encourage the Subcommittee to 
include language authorizing an LEP technical assistance program as part of any affordable housing 
reform legislation 

Conclusion 

NAHMA strongly supports common-sense reforms to improve the efficiency of Section 8 programs and to 
reduce operaDng costs far housing providers My statement describes the refonms which are most important to 
NAHMA members. On behalf of NAHMA. I respectfully urge this Subcommittee to move forward with Section 
8 lefonti legislation fonivard that includes these provisions 

In addition. NAHMA encourages the Subcommittee to be mindful of any potential administrative and/or cost 
burdens that a Section 8 reform bill could impose on housing providers These types of mandates defeat the 
goals of Section 8 reform, and they should not written into legislation. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to comment on proposals to streamline and strengthen HUD's rental 
assistance programs NAHMA looks forward to working with the Subcommittee to improve these 
programs 
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MEMORANDUM: PROPOSED REGULATORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS AND STATUTORY LANGUAGE 


MemorandDin 

To: OBice of Public and Indian Housing, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Dewlopmem 

From National Association ofHousir^ and Redevelopment Officials 
Date: V24/20I1 

Re: Proposed Regulator)' and Administrative Reforms and Statutory Language 


Congress passed major reforms to the Sectbn 8 Housing Choice Voucher program (HCV) in 
1998 under the Quality Hous^ Work and Responsibility Act (QHWRA), The act was designed 
to give public housing agencies (PHAs) the maximum feasible amount of authority, discretion 
and comroL paired with an appropriate level of accountability to residenu, loalhies and the 
general public. NAHRO believes that it is now time for HUD to build on the successes achieved 
through QHWRA. 

House report language accompanying the FY 2006 HUD appropriations bill directed HUD to 
provide Congress with a list of administrative and regulatory changes that could be put in place 
in time to benefit PHAs for 2006. Under House Report 109-153. the House .Appropriations 
Committee "direetjed] the Department to take whatever regulatory and administrative actions it 
can to increase flexibility, reduce administrative burden and streamline program 
implementation.” The Committee directed HUD "to provide a foil report on the regulatory and 
administrative actions available to the Department by Septembn I, 2005." Congress has 
included similar direction to HUD in several subsequent conference reports accompanying 
enacted appropriations bills. 

Since August 2003 and in successive years. NAHRO has requested that the Department mote 
forward with the regulatory reforms in order to achieve greater program streamlining and 
efficiency, greater focal flexibility, and cost savings within the HCV program. In the majority of 
cases, these regulatory and administrative reforms do not requite any new legistoion or 
additional appropriations. N'AHRO's recommendations attempt to strike the right balance 
between reducing administrative burdens resulting from Section 8 tenant-based voucher statutes, 
regulations and administrative requirements along with increasing the availability of existing 
financial resources to PHAs for purposes of augmenting their directly appropriated ongoing 
administrative fees. 

The attached documents list our priorities within each of the three major categories of regulatory 
and administrative recommendations. Attachment 1 includes recommendations for reducing 
PHAs' administrative burdens. Attachment 2 deals with improving opportunities for ongoing 
administrative fee revenues within existing resources. Attachment 3 deals with balancing 
improvements to HUD'S Information Technology systems with ongoing administrative fee 
futtding. as well as improving HUD's regulatory frarnework. and HUD's HCV Administrative 
Fee Study. These recommendations, if implemented, will provide PHAs with substantial relief 
and could be implemented in a short period of time. 
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In addition to our regulator)' and administrative recommendations, we have enclosed newly 
developed recommended legislative language (Anachment 4) giving the HUD Secretary the 
authority to waive three specific Section 8 tenant-based voucher statutory requirements. We are 
providing this language to you in the hope that the Department will seek quick enactment 
through the identification of a viable legislative vehicle. 

Upon request, we can provide copies of all of NAHRO's previously recommended reforms to 
Section 8 voucher programs, included recommendations related to the administration of Section 
8 tenant-based voucher programs; the use of Housing Assistance Payments and Net Restricted 
HAP Assets; the Section Eight Management Assessment Program (SEMAP); portability; and 
improvements to HUD's Information Technology systems, including PIC and the Voucher 
Management Syaem (VMS). All of our additional regulatory and administrative reforms in 
these areas were filed on May 3, 2011 with HUD’s Regulations Division with the Office of 
General Counsel in response to Executive Order 13563- Reducing Regulatory Burden; 
Retrospective Review. 
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Attachment 1 - Reducing PHAs’ Administrative Burdens 

I) Suspend SEMAP Ratings for Purposes of Sanctions and Provide Advisory Scores Onh' 
(24CFR985) 

NAHRO understands the importance of a viable Section Eight Management Assessment 
Program (SEMAP). We were pleased to participate in the Department's initiative on SEMAP 
reform in Match 2010 along with PHAs and PHA industry groups, and we submitted extensive 
recommendations to HUD PIH regarding SEMAP reform on October 30, 2010. PHAs 
experienced anempts by some during the last administration to unfairly characterize PHAs' 
program performance and were grateful to be able to che HUD's SEMAP ratings for their 
respective agencies in order to refute those statements. HUD's SEMAP ratings serve an 
important purpose for HUD, Congress, the communities in which PHAs operate and American 
taxpayers who pay for the program. 

Wi'hile less than three percent of PHAs that administer the HCV program are rated by HUD's SEMAP 
as “troubled,” 25 percent of respondents to NAHRO's recent survey indicated that, if the presently 
anticipated cuts to the administrative fee are implemented, they would fall into “uoubled'' SEMAP 
status. Sixty-two percent of respondents presently rated as “high-performers" tinder SEMAP stated 
that they would fall from “high perfomer" to “standard performer" SEMAP status. 

This said, the SEMAP system assumes that PHAs will have adequate resources to comply with 
program requirements. Given the prospectiv e dearth of financial resources provided to PHAs to 
administer Section 8 voucher programs in FY 201 1 under P.L. 1 1 1-383 it is appropriate that the 
Department consider suspending SEMAP ratir^ for purposes of sanctions, until such time as ongoing 
administrative fees are substantially restored. Undl that time. HUD should provide PHAs with 
SEMAP scores that are advisory only. (Any PHA with “troubled” SEMAP ratings prior to the 
enactment of P.L. 1 11-383 should remain subject to its Corrective Action Plan (CAP) with HUD, 
however, special consideiation should be given these PHAs with respect to meeting the lime frames 
for their CAPs-l 

We recognize that it is likely that advisory SEMAP scores will foil due to dramatically reduced 
ongoing administrativ e fees. However, we believe it is importam that Congress understand that proper 
funding of PHAs’ ongoing administrative fees are necessary to run successful Section 8 voucher 
programs in compliance with program rules. 

We appreciate the Department's initiative on SEMAP reform in March 2010. as well as your 
involvement of PHAs and PHA industry groups' ideas on these important program areas. 
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Acceleraiing the rulemaking process in this area and adopting our SEMAP recommendations 

above in the meantime would be most appreciated by N AHRO and our PHA members. 

2) Suspend or modih' certain program requirements pending restoration of adequate funding 

for administratne fees 

NAHRO also suggests that until adequate fundb^ for administrative fees is restored, the Department 

should modify program requirements to reflect the capacity of agencies under reduced liindh^ levels. 

Significant administratne relief is needed in a timely fashion. 

We believe the foibwing requirements should be modified or suspended: 

• Family income verificatbn - suspend the verificalion requiremem and rely on family 
certifications or, akematively, modi^’ this requirement to simplify it (See specific suggestions 
described below); 

• Reexamine family income less frequently than annual; 

• Conduct housing quality inspections less fiequenlly than annually; 

• Eliminate quality control inspections; 

• Relax deadlines for correction of housing quality deficiencies other than exigent health and 
safety vblalions; 

• Eliminate sanctions for feilure to use at least 90% ofvouchers or funding; 

• Suspend requirements to expand housii^ choice outside areas of poverty or minority 
concentration: and 

• Suspend requirements to enroll families in the family selfsufTiciency (FSS) program and to 
help FSS families achieve increases in employinent income. 

There are a number of requirements that we believe should naf be suspended or modified. These are: 

• Proper selection of applicants from the housing choice voucher waiting list including income 
targeting; 

• Sound determination of reasonable rent only initial rent reasonableness determinations (but 
not for annual rent reasonableness determinations); 

• Establishment of payment standards within the required range of the HUD feir market rent; 

• Correct calculation of the tenant share of the rent and the housing assistance payment. 
However, when it comes to aggregatir^ improper payments'’ from PHAs' income and tent 
calculations, we believe that PHAs should be exemp for financial penalties associated with 
those amounts; 

• Maintenance of a current schedule of allowances for tenant utilty costs; 

• Ensure units comply with the housing quality standards before Eunilies enter into leases and 
PHAs enter into housing assistance contracts for the lease-up of initial units to the program as 
well as interim or tenant-complaint inspections of emergency health and safety violations (but 
not for annual HQS inspections); and 

• portability. 
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3) Diminished Compliance with HCV Program Requirements Due to Funding Necessitates 
a Change in BCD's Response to Recommendations from the Ofike ot the Inspector 
General (24 CFR VoL 5, Subtitle B, Chapter XII) 

As you know, HUD’s Office of the Inspector General conducts audits, inspections and 
evaluations of PHAs' administration of HUD programs including Section 8 tenant-based voucher 
programs. In light of the drastic downward pro-rations of ongoing administrative fees in Section 
8 tenant-based voucher programs and PHAs' substantial non-compliance that may ensue. 
NAHRO recommends that HUD issue guidance to the Department Field and Regional Offices 
regarding fiiture OIG audits. With respect to periods when ongoing administrative fees pro- 
rations ate below 90 percent, wc recommend that HUD instruct its Regional and Field Offices 
that, absent HUD OIG findings of fraud or abuse, any financial penahies associated with 
programmatic noncompliance not be upheld by the Department. PHAs have every intention to 
fully comply with HUD requhements. Instead of imposing financial penalties that would further 
erode the ability of a PHA to fully comply, HUD should work closely with PHAs to develop and 
implement appropriate corrective actions to remedy the findings and be in compliance with HUD 
requirements. 

4) Reforming HIlD’s Monthh Accrual Accounting Method in VMS 

In terms of total HAP expenditures, the differences between the method HUD currently requires 
of PHAs in their monthly VMS submissions and the recommendation where income that is not 
counted until cash (or a check) is actually received and Housing Assistarce Payment (HAP) 
expenses are not counted until they are actually paid, are immaterial. As such. NAHRO's 
recommended accounting method (attached) would be compliant under Generally Accepted 
Accounting Principles (GAAP) rules. 

5) Suspend Requirement for PRAs to Verifr- Households’ “Excluded Income” Other Than 
Through SelfCenirications 

Simplify’ PHAs' rent calculations by suspending the requirement to verily "excluded income” items. 
Under this recommendation, households would still be required to report '‘c.xchided income” items but 
during the suspension pernd, PHAs should be allowed to accept household's self-certifications on 
“excluded income" items such as: 

• any imputed return on assets; 

• food stamps'. 

• WIC; 

• any amounts that would be eligible for exclusion under section l613(aX7) of the Social 
Securhy Act (42 U.S.C. 1382b(aX7)); 

• deferred disability benefits from the Department of Veterans Affairs that arc received in a 
lump sum amount or in prospective monthly amounts; 

• earned income of any dependent earned during any period that such dependent is 
attending school or vocational training on a full-time basis or any grant-in-aid or 
scholarship amounts related to such attendance used for the cost of tuition or books; 
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• any amounts in or ftora. or any benefits fiom, any Coverdell education savings account 
under section 530 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 or any qualified tuition program 
under section 529 of such Code; and any amount required by Federal law to be excluded 
finm consideration as income. 

We recommend HUD permit PHAs to eliminate this requirement at their discretion, 

6) Revise Hierarchy of Income Verification Methods by Mlowing Use of Households’ Pay 
Stubs as in the First Set of Rankings (24 CFR 960.259(c) and 24 CFR 982.516(a)) 

Even with the existing Enterprise Income Verification (EIV) system, PHAs still need to rely on 
traditional, manual third party verification of income approximately 40 percent of the time, 
which is time consuming, burdensome and adm'mistratively expensive for PHAs. In furtherance 
of rent simplification we recommend HUD revise its hierarchy of income verification methods, 
by giving PHAs the opportunity to use household provided pay stubs to verify income from 
employment as a first ranked item in the hierarchy. This would help to streamline the 
verification of income. 

7) Implement Simplified Process for Identifying Household Income Prior to Rent 
Calculations, to Reduce Improper Payments (24 CFR § 5, 92, and 908) 

Had it not been withdrawn, HUD’s January 27, 2009 final "rent refinement" rule definition of 
annual income would have enabled PHAs at their discretion to "apply past actual income 
received or earned within the last 12 months of the determination date, as HUD may prescribe in 
applicable administrative instructions...’’ Regretubly, after taking office, HUD withdrew one of 
the most important aspects of the original "rent refinemenf’ rule after its l20Hiay moratorium on 
pending regulations. The purpose of HUD’s rent refinement rule was to strengthen income and 
tent integrity, as well as simplilying the income process to render it more accurate, thereby 
reducing over-payments. Reverting back to the existing definition of annual income did not 
accomplish one of the main original proposed purposes of the "rent refinement" rule." 

On December 29, 2009 HUD wrote, 'TIUD is aware of the need to address the issue of annual income 
and intends to address this issue.” It is worth noting that when the Department submitted its FY 2012 
budget request containing a number of "rent simplichy" provisions ftrom SEVRA, absent were 
provisions relating to improved household income and asset determinations by enabling PHAs to use 
participants actual past income from the previous twelve-months or cunent income as anticipated for 
the following twelve-months. This ^ific item fiom the original "tent refinement" imerirn role is 
something that HUD can do now thrau^ regulation without having to introduce legislative language 
or wait to have legislative language enacted into law. 

Under the January 27, 2009 final rule which was later suspended and rescinded by HUD, PHAs would 
have been able to establish policies that were beneficial and lair to low^income households, more 
administratively manageable to PHAs, and responsible to taxpayers who ftind the appliable 
programs. This is particularly true in y ears when less than 100 percent pro-ration is provided in 
Housa^ Assistance Payments and administrative fees as has been the case and may continue in the 
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future. PHAs should not have to serve fewer families nor to continue to have existit^ households 
paying higher rent burdens than they otherwise could under the January 27, 2009 final rale's 
definition of annual income. 

8) Alloning PHAs to Use Applicable Inflation Factor for Households with Fixed Incomes 

PHAs were permitled to apply across the board increases to social security without third party 
documentation back in the I970’s. We are not ceitain when or why this changed. For elderly and 
disabled households living on fixed incomes, the only annual adjustment to income is typically the 
cost of living adjustment ftom the Social Security Administratbn, which can be easily calculal^ by 
the PHA without administering the entire recertification process. For any households where 90 
percent or more of their household income are from a fixed sourcefs), HUD should permit PHAs to 
apply the applicable annual adjustment laaor to their fixed benefit (e.g, SS or SSI) or income verified 
HUD’s EIV system to determine their annual income for rent calculation. In the years in which 
PHAs' will not be required to conduct a comprehensive annual household recertification, household 
income would be recertified through a review of income documents provided by the household and 
cross-referenced with HUD's Enterprise Income Verification (EIV) system. The household would be 
required to ceitifr that the income repotted is true and complete for a given period of time. Taking 
these measures would meet the statutory requirement for annual reviews of household incomes and 
reduce PHAs' administrative burdens. 

9) Self-Certified Household Assets (24 CFR § 9601S9 and 24 CFR § 982.516) 

We recommend following what is done under the Low-Income Housing Tax Credit (LIHTC) 
program by allowing households to self-ceitify under the pains and penalties of perjury their assets of 
less than $5,000. Under this system, if a household certifies assets of less than $5,000 than a PHA 
would have satisfied its requirement. Generally only a few elderly tenants have large amounts of 
assets. The current requirement for PHAs to verily households' six month average checking account 
balances that contain modest sums is time consuming and impractical. 

10) .Allowing PHAs to Use Income and Household Composition Determinations by Other 
Applicable Governmental Entities 

At the discretion of the PHA and with a safe harbor provision from HUD, the Department should 
enable household income and composition recertifications performed by other federal, state, or local 
government entities (for example, LIHTC-assisted households. TANF agencies) to stand in place for 
PHAs' eligibility determinations of applicant households and recertifications of participant 
households. This documentation could be honored by PRAs at their discretion, as defined in their 
Admissions and Occupancy Plan, so long as the date of determination is within 12 months of 
applicant households' eligibility determination or partkipanl households' interim or annual 
recertification effective date. 
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II) HUD's Enterprise Income Verification (EIV) System 

HUD'S Enterprise Income Verification (EIV) system is a good concept. However, HUD's recent 
increased tequiremenls ofPHAs during a lime of dramatically reduced ongoing administrative fees 
places additional economic constraints on PHAs. Just as PHAs' discretionary authority to run 
criminal background checks during eligibility determinations (except for sex-offenses and meth 
amphetamine sale and distribution which are mandatory), the EIV (unctions desaibed below are 
important to preserving the integrity of the program. Dramatic reductions in PHAs' ongoii^ 
administrative fees make it financially infeasible to perform many of the administrative fiinciiorts that 
are iraportam to taxpayers, PHAs, and the communities they serve. Administrative functions which 
were formerly discretionary under HUD’s EIV guidance, are now mandatory, and as a result require 
PHAs to amend their Administrative Plans to include: 

• Former Tenant Search - For adult members in a household to determine if there are monies 
owed or an adult member was in noncompliance with program rules. If there is a household 
debt owed to any PHA, than a PHA must notily household at their last known address. PHAs 
must document m the file that they ran this search and provide the results; 

• DeceasedTenantReport-PHAsraustrunthrsrepononamonthlybasis. PHAs must run this 
report twice for each HAP check tun; once before cutting HAP check amounts and another 
lime before releasing HAP payments; 

» Identification Verification Report - PHAs must run this report on a monthly basis. If PHA 
has correct verification information for household members (i.e. Birlh certificate for dale of 
birth. Social Security Card for Social Security Number, last name and first name) but the 
Social Security .Administration has incotitcl records, than PHAs must enter incorrect 
information into the system so that the record submission does not (ail In these instances, the 
household has to go to the Social Security .Administration then provide their corrected 
information to the PHA which has to send it to HUD Headquarters which in turn has to 
provide it to the US. Social Security Office Headquarters in Baltimore; 

• Immigration Report - PHAs must nm this report on a monthly basis. PHAs must provide “H" 
numbers and “All. ID" numbers to particular households not claiming US Citizenship. In 
these instances, PHAs have get documentation fiora the Depatlmem of Homeland Security or 
the Social Security Administration; 

• Multi-Subsidy Report - PHAs must run this report on a monthly basis. PHA has to monitor 
and update quarterly a household’s composition of household members that no longer reside 
In a unit. If applicable, the PHA must terminate duplicate assistance or require lamily to 
immediate terminate assistance in other program. PHAs must maintain documentation of the 
result of duplicate assistance in each household file; 

• New Hires Report -PHAs must run this repon on a monthly basis; 
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f Existing Tenara Report - PHAs must provide household with results of search and secure 
documentation of their move out of assisted dwelling unit. If necessary, the PHA must 
contact the other PHAIandbrd of the households’ current status; 

• Income Report - PHAs must compare household information with the information provided 
in El V; and 

• Deb(sOwedRepon-PHAsrauslclearbacltlogofdeblsowedbyDecember3I,20ll and 
notify household at their last kmwn address. 

In practice ElV presents some issues that make the eligibility determination process more 
challenging for PHAs. EIV would be more helpful to PHAs if the information contained in 
ElV were mote current and more accurate. In its current condition, EIV actually creates 
mote work for PHAs. Its cost benefit value k questionable. Listed below are PHAs’ insights 
about the existing EIV system: 

• The income verification presented by EIV k at least three months behind the current date. 
Wlien a PHA interviews a program participant and discusses EIV information with them 
PHAs find that many clients dispute the accuracy of the EIV reported income creating 
additional unnecessary btrrdensome processing steps for PHAs and program participants. An 
EIV system that were more current and mote accurate would streamline PHA processes for 
verifying income, reduce the current complexity in the eligibility process and increase PHA 
accuracy tale, 

• It is commonplace today to find companies purchased by other companies or companies that 
operate under another company name (DBA). As a result in many instances the program 
participani k unable to confirm that the name of the company listed in El V k their employer. 
The PHAs program participant does not lecognia the name of the company listed in EIV 
resulting in untimely delay s and additional steps in eligibility processing. 

• EIV does not include State benefit/income inlbrmation (Le. TANF, Food Stamps. Child 
Support). PHAs arc required to verily state income through other means. 

• EIV presents a total amount of client income by quarter. To address EIV income discrepancy 
reports and or to validate El V’s accuracy, the program participani would need to provide pay 
stubs for a fiill quarter. Most program participants do not retain their pay stubs for thk length 
of time. As a result. PHAs need to submit a pay verification form to the employer. Too often 
employers refuse or forget to return the completed wage verification forms. Too fiequemly 
PHAs find that when employers do return the wage verification forms the forms are 
completed inconectly or die form k incomplete berause the employer has ornkted some 
critical information needed to verily EIV; such as average number of hours worked per week. 

• It becomes very challengirrg when the program pankipara does not recognize the EIV 
repotted name of the company they worked for and staff sends a wage verification form to the 
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emplo^tr and the emploj'er Gills to respond to PHA inquiries. This is a common reoccurring 
condition that appears to be increasing. 

• EIV sjstem is down (unavailable for PHA access) periodically which adversely inqjacts PHA 
productivity. For example, PHAs received a notice on May 3. 201 1 tiled. "T’lH.RHlIP.TA 
Message # 201 1-2?’ which states. ’Please be advised that there is currently a server issue 
which will prevent users of the Public and Indian Housii^ (PIH) EIV system from accessing 
the PIH EIV system and/or infoimation wihin the system. We request that users not access 
EIV until this issue is resolved." 

• Using EIV for interim changes serves little or no practical value to the PHA. It helps to 
identil) the few program participants that fail to completely or accurately report income 
however; because the EfV data is at least three months old, by definikm the program 
participant is performing an interim change reporting a change in income that occurred within 
the last ten days. 

Restorh^ the rescinded provision of the "rent refinement" role (described in recommendation number 
six above) where at their discretion, PHAs could apply households' past actual income received or 
earned within the last 12 months of the deleimination dale would enable PHAs to utilize EIV to 
strengthen income and tent integrity, as well as simplifying the income process to tender it more 
accurate, thereby reducing over-payments 

PHAs desire to provide safe, decent affordable housing to eligible households. PHAs also desire to 
accurately determine income and eligibility of program participants and to make accurate and timely 
rental housing assistance payments. Now more than ever before, PHAs need HUD’s help and 
cooperation to find reasonable solutions to improving the efficiency and effectiveness of the eligibility 
deteimination process It is our hope that the above information will provide constructive feedback to 
HUD regarding the EIV initiative and invite HUD to continue a dialogue with NAHRO and PHAs to 
find reasonable solutions that improve the HCV program. 

12) Reforming Utility Allowances (24 CFR 982.517) 

The cost of each utility and housing service category must be stated separately. For each of these 
categories, the utility allowance schedule must take into consideration unit size (by number of 
bedrooms), and unit types (e.g., apartment, row-house, town house, singl^ family detached, and 
manufactured housing) that are typical in the community. 

N.AHRO recommends HUD to allow imerested parties to be able to comment on the utility 
component of FMRs separately from rent in the overall level of FMRs. If the number of rental 
observations is sufficient in the American Community Survey and/or American Housing Survey 
data, HUD should provide PHAs with the utility data it gathers ftom the annual Fair Market Rent 
(FMR) calculations, so that every PHA does not have to undertake their own utility studies which 
can be time consuming and an additional e.xpense. If the number of rental observations is 
sufficient, PHAs should be able to use simplified utility allowance schedules by bedroom size 
only, without additional allowances by all building types (i.e, high rise, garden & row, etc.). At 
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the vet)’ least, publishing this utility information each year would enable PHAs to know whether 
or not utility rates increased by 10 percent or more from a PH.A’s most recent utilKy allowances, 
in order to determine whether or not conducting extensive calculations of utility rates and 
consumption were needed. In addition, PHAs should be able to use the utility allowance of a 
household’s authorized voucher size if the bedroom size of their leased unit is greater than their 
authorized voucher size. PHAs should also be allowed to use the lower of their utility 
companies' “lifeline” rates or the standard commercial rate averages where applicable. These 
measures would greatly simplify’ the leasing process for voucher holders and property owners, to 
help create less programmatic barriers to low-income assisted households accessing the housing 
ma^et relative to unassisted households. 


Ahcmatively, HUD should publish average annual utility albwances by bedroom size in lieu ofutSily 
allowances by stnicwre type or a flat utility allowance by bedroom size. Another approach could be 
that PHAs would be able to survey their area utility chaiges and consumption rates, document them, 
and propose averages by bedroom size, subject to HUD approval. This would significantly reduce the 
complexity and calcutoion errors by PHAs for utility allowances and make the program more 
transparent to prospective properly owners and voucher-assisted households. 


U) Aeeess to HUD Programs for Persons with Limited English Proficiency (Execulhe Order 
I3IM) 

HUD’S current Limited English Proficiency (LEP) guidelines require PHAs, owners and managers to 
provide written and oral translations of "vital'' documents in an array of foreign languages for assisted 
households with limited English proficiency. Conservative estimates put LEP households in the 
Section 8 program at approximately 288,000 households natbnwide. Document translation rates vary, 
but a typical lease would probably cost about $8,000 to translate into a single language, and for all of 
the owners and ^ents operating just four HUD programs, the total cost would be over $60 million, 
and translations into just three l^uages for these programs would exceed $182 million, A single 
central iranslaiion at HUD of all vital program documents and webcast oral translations would provide 
greater standardization and probably a higher quality of translation at a much lower cod. 


NAHRO recommends HUD devebp and make availabte translatbns of a list of "vilar’ documents 
devebped through a HUD-convened Task Force, carrying out a plan to improve access to programs 
and activities for individuals with limited English proficiency, and set up a 2‘1-hour loll-fiee line for 
inlerpietatbn services. If a reprogrammmg request to Congress is needed from the Transformatbn 
Initiative to pay for HUD’s loll free line, N^RO recommends that the Department make this 
request. Altematively, owners and managers should be reimbursed for translatbn expenses. This 
recommendatbn docs not include any modificalbn of the titte VI Civil Rights Act, rules, regulatbns, 
guidance, or orders of general applicability pursuant to such Act, or any executive orders. 
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14) loitial Impcctions of PE^-owned Dulls under Project-Based Vonchcr Program |24 CFR § 
9*3.59(1)1 

Under the exislii^ Project-Based Voucher (PBV) regulation (24 CFR § 983.59(()), a PHA that Ottre 
or subslamiall)' controls an efflity that o\mis a developmenl are required to contract with another 
eligible entity to perform initial Housing (Quality Standard (HQS) inspections. HUD defines a 
developiTieni controlled by a PHA or an entity that is substantially controlled by a PHA which owns a 
development, where the PHA, insmimemalily or affiliate have less than one percent financing or 
owneriip of a developmenL The practical efftet of existing regulations is that in all cases. PHAs are 
required to spend additional monies to contract for the initial H()S inspectens than they otherwise 
would for any other PBV development or dwelling unit with tenant-based voucher assistance. 

HUD’s existb^ regulations not only impose an increased expense for PHAs, but they are inconsistent 
with other HUD regulations for other PHA-owned project-based developments. PHAs own Public 
Housing developments and perform inspections on their dwelling unas. Both PBV developments 
owned by PHAs and Public Housing developments owned by PHAs, are subject to quality control 
inspections by PH A management to ensure that the inspections comply with HUD regulations. In the 
case of most PBV developments, there are usually other additional layers of fmancing such as Low- 
Income Housing Tax Credits, Mortgage Revenue Bonds, etc. The combination of other inspection 
requirements from the other finance agencies administering tax credits and bonds, provide another 
chak and balance to ensure HUD’s housing quality standards are met a minimum, and in many 
instances requue inspeclions to a more stringent standard. 

Although this last point is not directly related to our request for administrative relief within HUD's 
existing regulatory purview, the Section Eight Voucher Reform Act has a provision that would allow 
mspcctions conducted by other entities for tax credit properties for example, to be used in place of a 
PHA conducted HQS inspection. We are not requesting this provision fiom SEVRA as it b not 
within HUD's existing regulatoiy purview. We mention it simply to illustrate that HUD's existing 
regulations impose an undue expense on PH.As to contract out initial HQS inspections when they own 
or substantially control an entity that owns a PBV developmera, when the PBV devetopments already 
receive HQS inspections or inspections at more stringent standards required by other goveramenul 
entities. 

1 5) .Moving-To-Work (MtW) 

The MtW demonstration provides PHAs with a number of waivers of provbions of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 designed to help agencies streamline their operations beyond what was 
authorized in QHftTLA. As HUD described in its report, housing assistance recipient populations ate 
not haerogeneous and different needs may begin to be best met by small improvements in 
administration and implementation of the respective program or programs. MtW agencies may 
streamline a number of regulations and they may also alter HUD-proscribed procedural requirements 
at their discretion, to alleviate administrative burdens andfor to better serve local needs. HLID's report 
also cited PHAs reportii^ that adminbuativc streamlining resulted in ''more rational or meaningful 
use of staff time,” which “inproved staff morale and resident/landlord satbfaction with the HA” 
Beyond cost savings. MtWcnabled administrative reforms have changed the way that PHAs function. 
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MiW agencies' practices are a good source to learn about the Qpes of regulatory and adminislrative 
burdens of which to relieve or modify non-MtW agencies. 

Conference Committee Report (House Report 1 1 1-3<I6) to the ‘Transpoilation / HUD Consolidated 
Appropriations Act, 2010” (P.L 1 1 1- 1 IT) states, “Of the funds transfctred, not less than $45,000,000 
is for technical assistance. Funding is also available for research, evaluations and demonstrations. The 
conferees direct HUD to conduct an evaluation of the Moving to Work demonstration program, to be 
completed by August 31, 2010.” In August of2010, HUD issued a report to Congress tilled, "Moving 
to Work: Interim Policy Applications and the Future of the Demonstration.'' NAHRO is seeking 
clarificalion liom the Department about whether it views the report issued to the Congress in August 
2010 as satts^ing the conferees directive in House Report 1 11-346. 

With the exception of a few items such as improvements to the delivery of Limited English 
Proficiency, not all MtW agencies are likely to benefit in the same way as non-MlW agencies Irom 
implementation of regulatory and adminislrative relief NAHRO would like to explore with the 
Department and MlW agencies areas of administrative relief for participaling agencies. 
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NAHRO 
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Attachineol 2 - Improving Opportunities for Increased Ongoing Administrative Fee 
Revenues within Existing Resources 


I) Augment Direct Appropriations for Administratne Fees writh Existing Appropriated Funds. 

Permit PHAs to draw administrativ'e fees at the pte-QfWRA rate under Section 8(q) for each 6mil)' that 
leases successfully fom Net Restricted HAP Assets (NRA) to the e.\ient amounts are available fom 
December 3 1, 2010 and prior seats as striated under apiovision applicable to P.L. 111-383 wWch states; 


..Pmidedfinher, That / the amamls made available under Ike pcoof^aph are imi^ienl (o 
pay the amoums determined under the previous pimiso, Ike Seaeuny nu^' decreaie the amounts 
allocated to agencies by a mijdrm percentage tgrpUcdde to all agencies receb’ingfunding under 
this paragrajdi or may, to the talent necessary to provide full payment of amounts determined 
under the previous proviso. Utilise unobligated balances, including recqmes and canyovers, 
remainingfom funds appropnaled to the Department of Housmg and Vtian Development under 
this heading, for fised year 2009 and prior fiscal years, noinilhstandiiig the purposes for vtkich 
such amounts were tgrpmprialed: Provided fwther. That amoimis provided under this parag'qdi 
shall be only for aaivities rekeed to the pioviskm of tenant-based rented assistemee authoried 
under section 8, mdudii^relaleddevdopmenlactivilies:... 

Exercising the above administrative fee provision in the Act that enables HUD to allow PHAs to 
use tbeir unobligated NRA funds from prior years to increase ongoing administrative fee pro- 
rations would help the HCV program sustain the number of families served last year and 
facilitate the Department accomplishing its F Y 20 1 0-FY 20 1 5 Strategic Plan goals. 

2) Immediate Measures to Alleviate Financial and .Administtalive Strains Relating to HUD's 
Existing Portability System (24 CFR § 982J53). 

We appreciate the Department's initiative on portability refomt in Match 2010, as well as 
your involvement of PHAs and PHA industry groups' ideas on this important program area. 
On July 27, 2010. NAHRO submitted to HUD PIH our extensive tefotm recommendations 
relating to the portability feature of the HCV program. Among other things, NAHRO 
recommended regulatory and administrative reforms would reduce billii^ and administrative 
costs between PHAs. Accelerating the rulemalcing process in this area while taking the 
folbw ing measures would be most appreciated by NAHRO and our PHA membcis. 

Among other problems, ongoing administrative fees for portable vouchers are based on 80 
percent of the ’tJolumn B" rate for the receiving PHA, and 20 percent of the “Column B" rale 
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for inilial PHA, prior to the national pro-ration percent being applied. “Cohinm B" fee rates 
provide less financial compensation to PHAs than “Column A.” The "Column B" fee rate is 7.0 
of the base two-bedroom FMR from 1993/1994, and the “Column A" rate is 7.5 percent of the 
base two-bedroom FMR from 1993/1994. As a result, both inhial and receiving PFIAs of all 
types (i.c. city, county, multi-county and state) administering vouchers through portability 
billings, experience higher administrative costs than usual but receive substantially less fees. For 
PFIAs with portability billings, NAHRO recommends as a temporary and partial fix that HUD 
use an 80% vs. 20% split of the "Cohiinn A” administrative fee rate to more adequately 
compensate these agencies. Within the context of a comprehensive portability policy that 
balances the interests of all PHAs including initial and receiving PHAs, NAHRO believes it b 
imperative for the Department to move forward in an expeditious fashion so that the 80% vs. 
20% split of ongoing administrative fees between agencies receiving 78.5 annual pro-ration is 
completely remedied immediately. 

3) Reconciliation of PH.As’ Net Restricted H.AP .Assets, Unrestricted Net Assets and 
Cash/lnscstments. 

NAHRO recommends HUD correct hs enor in its wholesale use of PIC data in 2009, by reassessing 
PHAs' Net Restricted HAP Assets (NRA), Unrestricted Net Assets (UNA) and CashTnvestments, 
using VMS data for voucher leasing and costs. It b our understanding that earlier thb year HUD has 
completed these reconciliatioits for all but a few hmdred PHAs and plans to complete thb process for 
the remaining PHAs adminbtering Section 8 tenant-based voucher programs in the near future. Our 
recommendation has several elements: 

• Reconcile PHAs' Net Restricted HAP Asset amounts. Many PHAs have significant 
NRA dbcrepancies compared with the amounts identified for them by HUD in previous 
years. HUD’s assessment of some PHAs’ NRA is significantly higher than actually 
exists. This had the effect of compounding the impact of distributional shortfalls to many 
PHAs around the country, by overstating a primary source of funding - NRA - necessary 
to deal with them. In 2009, HUD and Congress took extraordinary actions to help 
remedy funding shottfells for PH.As facing terminating families, which took place in 
large measure due to HUD’s wholesale use of PIC data rather than VMS data for “mid- 
month" leasing. There are other PHAs that experienced funding shortfells due to the 
same HUD error, who could not lease turnover vouchers and ended up serving fewer 
families and had no financial remedy. As a result of HUD’s error, PHAs were forced to 
lease fewer families than they could have otherwise served. NAHRO recommends HUD 
recalculate PHAs’ proper Net Restricted HAP Assets (NRA) using VMS data and 
reimburse these PHAs for amounts owed, while cominuing to satisfy the $750 million 
rescission (offset) target mandated in the FY 2009 appropriations act. Whhout any new 
appropriations and entirely within the existing amounts of NRA nationw ide, NAHRO 
recommends HUD recalculate PHAs' proper NRA using VMS data and in accordance 
with PIH Notice 2009-13. Instead, it appears that HUD's FY 2012 budget plans to 
cement its inaccurate assessment and offset of PHAs’ NRA, by “busting the aps” in 
PHAs' Annual Contribution Contracts (ACCs) and allowing the “haves" to serve greater 
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numbers of families than their ACC voucher level and the "have-nots" to serve fewer 
families than their ACC voucher level, 

• Reconcile PRAs’CnrestricIcd .Net Asset amounts. Many PHAs have significant UNA 
discrepancies compared with the amounts identified for them by HUD in previous years. 
NAHRO recommends HUD recalculate PH As’ UNA properly. 

• Reconcile PHAs' Cash/Invcstments. Many PHAs have significant discrepancies in 
their Cash/Investments compared whh the amounts identified for them by HUD in 
previous years. NAHRO recommends HUD recalculate PHAs’ Cashlnvesiments 
properly. 

• Recalculate PHAs’ voucher lease-up and budget utilization rates using VMS data, to 
make sure that they are in the correct utilization groups. Based on HUD’s wholesale 
use of PIC data for PHAs’ ’’mid-month’’ leasing rather than VMS data, some PHAs’ 
voucher leasing and budget utilization rales should be reclassified as provided in HUD 
Notice 2009-13. If completed, this would affect the calculation of PHAs’ NR.A offsets. 

4) Improve Methodology for Determining PHAs' Eligibility for Higher Adrainisliative Fee 
Rates 1(24 CFR§981I52(bX3)l. 

In making its existing determinations. HUD uses PHAs’ administrative fee expenses relative to a 
theoretical administrative fee earnings rate at a I OO pro-ration percent rather than comf^ with the 
actual pttKalion for that given year. As a result, PHAs’ who would otherwise qualify under the 
exception fee regulation ((24 CFR § 982.l52(bX3)] are deemed ineligible by HUD. NAHRO 
recommends that the Department review eligible PHAs' applications for exception fee rates by 
comparing their administrative fee expenses with the actual pro-rated fees for that given year. 

5) Allow PHAs to implement reduced Voucher Payment Standards in a more timely 
fashion (24 CFR §982.502). 

PHAs only cam ongoing administrative fees for each voucher-assisted fiunily under lease. 
Significant numbers of Public Housing Agencies' (PHAs) around the country have insufficient 
HAP funds to lease up to their adjusted baseline number of authorized vouchers. In addition, 
PHAs had significant amounts of their Net Restricted HAP Assets (NRA) offset &om them and 
utilized significant amounts of their Net Restricted HAP Assets in 2009, Currently, there is 
nothing on the horizon to replenish some or all of their Net Restricted HAP Assets. This 
undermines affected PHAs' ability to maximize their ongoing administrative fee earnings and 
particularly with ongoing administrative fee pro-rations at 78.5 percent in 2011. This will 
seriously undermine HCV program compliance and imposes serious constraints on their abilKics 
to serve families and property owners. 

NAHRO believes that the intent of HUD requiring PHAs under existing regulation, to implement 
a lowered paymera standard at a household’s second re-examination of household members and 
income, was to allow for a two year transitbn from the merger date of October 1, 1999 of the 
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merger rule (RIN 2577-AB9I) governing Ihe consolidation of the Section 8 Certificate and 
cunent Section 8 Voucher programs (24 CFR § 248 et al.). However, since the transhion to 
complete the merger of both programs ended by October 1. 2001. this practice of wailing until 
the second household reexamination remains in place al a significant expense to the HCV 
program and fewer eligible lan-income families being served. 

To help provide some measure of financial relief to these PHAs within existing appropriated 
funds, would be Congress requiring HUD to exercise its existing regulatory authority (24 CKR § 
982.502). NAHRO recommends Congress direct HUD to reduce the current time frames 
required of Public Housing Agencies’ (PRAs) to implement reduced voucha payment standards 
(CFR 982.505) from households' second reexaminatbn to the greater of 90-days from the date 
the household is notified or a household's' lease anniversary date. 

HUD exercised its authority with Ihe issuance of PIH 2005-9 and through subsequent actions, 
but PHAs looking to implement shorter lime frames for their lowered payment standards have 
been requited by the Department to go through what many believe should be an unnecessary 
burdensome waiver process. Furthermore, in order for PHAs to have their waiver requests 
approved in 2005 and beyond, HUD has required them agencies to not re-issue turnover 
vouchers to eligible applicants or lease them up under the program. HUD's exist'mg policy 
creates hardships for agencies that needed waiver approval for shortened time-frames for their 
payment standard reductions, in order to serve the same number of existing families or to restore 
their leasing to previous levels or their adjusted .ACC baseline number of vouchers. 

When there arc boosing markets which are cooling and so long as a PHA’s regulatory 
•■affordability standard" is met [24 CFR §982.102(eX3Kiii)l, taking the above measure would 
provide opportunities to remedy their agencies* funding shortfalls within Ihe existing HAP 
amounts provided, but while not imposing hardships on lowvincorac families and participating 
property owners. This measure could help some PHAs mitigate the effects of downward pro- 
rated administrative fees, if they arc abfe to bener utilize their available HAP and NRA resources 
to increase the number of families they lease, up to their adjusted baseline number of vouchers, 

6) Reinstate opportunity for temporary and partial transfer of HAP budget authority and 
vouchers between PHAs (PIH Notice 2002-14), 

Previously PHAs that had more HAP funding than could serve 100 percent of their authorized 
vouchers, worked with undcr-fiinded PH.As in their surrounding communities (within Ihe same 
metropolitan area, non- metropolitan coumy, or stale) to voluntarily transfer a portion of their 
HAP budget authority and vouchers (PIH Notice 2002-14). This process which required PHAs’ 
notification to HUD, enabled greater number of low-income families to be served and also 
fkilitated a prompt method for some communities dealing with a light housing market to receive 
the necessary funding to deal with temporary spikes in their HAP costs. HUD's previous notice 
enabled PHAs to transfer the same amount of HAP budget authority back to the original PHAs 
such that all agencies reuined their total number of authorized vouchers. However, in March 7, 
2007, HUD issued a notice (PIH 2007-6) rescinding PHAs authority for partial transfer of HAP 
budget authority and instead only allowed PI-lAs divest their emirc voucher program to another 
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PHA or no HAP funding ai all. Under HUD's 2007 notice, all such voluntarv voucher program 
divestitures are permanent, which for all intents and purposes, precluded PHAs helping their 
under-funded neighboring agencies and the families they serve. NAHRO recommends 
reinstatement of PIH Notice 2002-14 either through reinstating authority to PHAs or providing 
similar authority to HUD Field and/or Regional Offices. This measure would have the benefrl of 
maximize available HAP resources to serve the maximum number of families while also 
potentially enabling a greater percentage of PHAs to utilize a portion of their Net Restricted HAP 
Assets if available to augment their ongoing administrative fee pro-rations under our first 
recommendation above. 

7) Improve On “Hold Back” Percentage at the End of the Year. 

During the calendar year, HUD advanced ongoing administrative fees to PHAs based on their prior 
leased vouchers, with reconciliations to be completed on a rolling basis retroactive to the beginning of 
each year. HUD informed PHAs that they n^ed to ensure that the total appropriated funds for 
origoing administrative fees ate distributed for each calendar year's leasing without any over-funding 
or under-funding, %'hat we now know, based on the last three calendar years of experience, is that 
HUD's percentage "hold back" at the end of each year has been unnecessarily excessive. The ongoing 
administrative fee amounts PHAs were left with during these "hold back" periods have been well 
above the amounts in their ultimate calendar year prorations. NAHRO recommends that the 
Deparunent gauge a mote appropriate '‘hold back” for December 201 1 and beyond that is much closer 
to where the final calendar year pro-ialion is likely to be. PHAs welcome HUD's final reconciliation 
of their December 2010 ongoing administrative fee pro-rations to help them cope with their 201 1 cuts 
in fee revenues. In addilfon, the severity of HUD's administrative fee withholding in 2011 and 
beyond could be mitigated in a number of ways. 

First, HUD should pay ongoing administrative fees for no more than 100 percent of each PHA’s 
authorized vouchers during the course of the year. Currattly. HUD pays for monthly over-leasing 
throughout the year until final reconciliation for December. 

Second, NAHRO's above recommendation regarding aUowing PHAs to book in VMS income that is 
not counted until cash (or a check) b actually received and Housing Assistance Paymera (HAP) 
expenses are not counted until they arc actually paid, will reduce retroactive posting of Unit Months 
L^sed (U'MLs) by PHAs for considetable periods of time as is now the case. As a result, HUD will 
be able to reconcile PHAs' calendar year ongoing administrative fee pro-rations in a more timely 
fashion. 

Third, NAHRO recommends that HUD assess PHAs' SEMAP leasing and budget utilization 
flndicator 13) on a calendar-year basis rather than a PHA fiscal-year basis and communicate this 
explicit change to PHAs in writb^. This has been under consideration at the Department for a very 
lor^ time. PIH Notice 2(X)5-1 stated, “HUD will "issue further guidance relating to the Year-End 
Settlement Statements which, subsequent to the last quarter in the calendar year 2005, will be based 
on calendar years rather than a PHA's fiscal year end.” Because this procedure has not be 
implemented for calendar years 2006-2009, agencies have been in the unenviable position of having 
to maximize the use of their funding to lease vouchers through the end of their fiscal years and then 
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adjusting as neccssaiy Tor (he calendar year. Agencies Iked with leasing within (heir baseline by PHA 
fiscal year and then calendar year may, because they have an inadequate amount of time to make 
adjustments to deal whh their fiinding shonfells, dramatically ramp their leasing up or down beyond 
the rates they otherwise would if leasing and budget utilizing by calendar year only. Add in the factor 
of appropriations bills becoming law considerably after September 30 each year, and the need to 
alleviate PHAs fiom this unnecessary constraint becomes mote compelling. The resukii^ benefits that 
would include mote consistent rates of leasing during the calendar year for purposes of more reliable 
ot^oing administrative fee pro-rations. NAHRO has also tequested that the Department ensure that 
agencies are not penalized with lower SEMAP scores by basing scoring on the higher of their fiscal 
year or calendar year leasing and budget utilization, and similarly that the Department ensure that 
agencies are not penalized in their applkatbn scores for incremental vouchers. 


PaqeiSofZe 


NAHRO 

dwtirfWK CT muM Mtfc- j tOKahrr 

Altachment 3 - Balancing Improvements of HUD’s Inibnnalion Technologv' Systems 
with Ongoing Administrative Fee Funding: Improving Hi'D's Regnlatoiy Framework, 
Oiganiration and Ov ersight Approaches: and HVD's HCV Administrative Fee Study 

1) Transfer of Fnnds From Section 8 Account to Hi'D’s Transformation Initiative for Next 
Generation Voucher Management System (NGVMS) and the Working Capital Fund. 

HUD’s five-year Transformation Initiative (TI) plan proposes to use these fiinds for three 
complementary purposes: I) research, evaluation and program metrics: 2) program 
demonstrations; and 3) technical assistance and capacity building. Taking a total of $173 million 
out of the Section 8 account for HUD's multi-year Next Generation Voucher Management 
System (NGVMS) and FHA IT systems projects, dwarfs the amount of money that came out of 
the Section 8 account in previous years for the Working Capital Fund. For example, the FY 2009 
Omnibus Appropriations Act provided not more than $7.9 million from the Section 8 account for 
the Working Capital Fund. In FY 2010, HUD received over twelve and a half year's worth ofthe 
typical annual funding formerly provided to the Working Capital Fund. HUD’s FY 2012 budget 
requests a $96 million transfer from the Section 8 Tenant-Based account for NGVMS as well as 
additional funding of $243 million from the Working Capital Fund for the development, 
operation and maintenance of information technology (IT) systems that support Departmental 
programs and operations, core financial and general operations. 

While we acknowledge the need to improve HUD’s IT systems, arriving at a balanced approach 
in fiinding such improvements and funding the delivery of the Section 8 program to participants 
throughout the country seems in order. We believe allowing more foods to remain in the Section 
8 account in FY 2011 to help improve Housing Assistance Payment funding and ongoing 
administrative fee pro-rations will help accomplish this equally important goal. This is not the 
time to divert scarce resources from the critically important fonction that PHA staff s delivery of 
services to low-income fomilies. 

With that being stated, NAHRO and our PHA members have provided extensive comments to HUD’s 
team regarding recommended improvements under the NGVMS project. As part of HUD’s 
overarching Transformation Initiative and NGVMS project, as we understand it the HUD team is 
looking at VMS as well as all of the related mfoimation systems that it should interact/interface with 
programmatically, inctuding PIC, FDS, PASS, EIV as well as HUD's program evaluation assessment 
systems like SEMAP, voucher optimization tool remote PHA risk-assessment system, etc. We also 
understand that HUD is interested in learning about the "human interface" with VMS and other HUD 
IT systems in a comprehensive way so that the Departmem examines progrananatic guidance to its 
PHA partners for more accurate and uniform data submissions. Among NAHRO's recommendations 
submitted to HUD PIH on March 7, 201 1 include but ate not limited to: I ) improve PIC to the point 
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of liill functional^' and modify if so that it can be used as the basis for PHAs' financial disbursements 
like HUD'S inlegtated Mufti-Family Access Exchange (MAX) in Section 8 Project-Based Mulli- 
6mily Rental Assistance programs; 2) improve the data used in PIC and VMS so that PHAs get 100 
percent reimbursement and in a timely fashion for fjieir net HAP deficit expenses resulliig from the 
portability feature of the HCV program. Reimbursement for PHAs’ net portability HAP deficit 
expense is the only item in all of HUD’s HAP calculations for PHAs that are still based on PIC data 
rather than on VMS data; 3) correct itemized fields for each specific voucher program (i.e. HUD- 
VASH, FUP, l-year Mainstream, etc.) so that accurate informalbn such as NRA can be submitted to 
HUD and properly assessed by the Department; 4) use a check the box system to accoum for voucher 
programs administered by each PHA and block out inapplicable VMS fields to reduce the amount of 
time and etrots associated with the cuirent design; and 5) use one system (PIC or VMS) to capture 
vouchers issued rather than asking for this infoimalbn m both systems and using mconsistent 
definilbns; 6) we examined the actual and current HUD method as reflecled in PH.As' cuiient PIC 
Delinquency Reports. Cuirenlly, PHAs that want/need to folly capture the necessaiy mformatbn b 
order to reconcile their PIC and VMS reporting to HUD, have to use informalbn syrtems that are 
auxiliaiy to HUD's Delinquency Report. In determining PIC reportmg rates the denominator HUD b 
using the number of leased vouchers in PHAs’ most recent month of VMS data submitted (Le. 
November 30, 2010) the PIC data is from the most recent month submitted by the last Friday of that 
given month (i.e. December 31, 2010). NAHRO recommends HUD use the same lime period for 
both PIC and VMS for HUD’s evalualbn of PHAs' PIC reporting rates; 7) the "Port Outs’’ field in the 
Delinquency Report has a host of problems that would best be fixed programmatically by HUD PIH 
through the lulemaking process. However, there b an inherent problem with mitbl PHAs that have 
portafolity billmgs wkh receiving agencies that arc dependent on receiving agencies for their PIC 
leportii^ rales; 8) improve both the programming thresholds and the frequency of HUD Fbid Office 
staff interfacing with the “hard edit” review and '^idatbn process vvhbh was just made worse during 
the April 201 1 release; and 9) PIC chaises to assbt Moving-to-Woik ^encies. 

PIC in its cunent state b challengmg and time consuming. PHAs need to submit household data 
through HUD's PIC system PHAs understand the concept and the Federal Government's need for at 
least some of thb informatba Unfortunately, the PIC system frequently will not accept data without 
reportbg it as a fatal eiror. partbularb when PH As submit hblorical adjustments. PHAs are without 
appropriately equipped HUD staff resources to resolve PIC problems whbh impact the accuracy of 
PIC data, and are time consuming and costly for PHA and HUD staff in the adminbtratbn of the 
program. During a recent meeting with HUD Regbnal and HQ staff PHAs were advbed that there is 
a backbg of over 250 work orders to imptement collective actbns to PIC software that have not been 
addressed to date. HUD's Regbnal Office personnel are great for PHAs to work with. They act as 
reasonable partners b the adminbtratbn of the Secibn 8 voucher programs. Unfortunately, Regbnal 
Offices are powerless to address financial bsaes stemmbg from PIC and VMS-related problems that 
PHAs encounter. 

2) Correct methodology errors m calculating PHAs’ PIC reporting rates. 

In October 2007 and later agab b September 2008, NAHRO rabed specific questbns wkh HUD 
about the Department’s mathematical calculatbns b detennming PHAs’ PIC repotting rates with 
their cotresponding VMS data from the same three-momh time period under PIH Notice 2007-29. 
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To dale, the summary explaiotion of HUD’s methodology to detemitne PHAs' PIC reporting rates in 
this notice provide insufllcienl details and lack the level of transparency we believe is wairanted 
Unresolved problems with PIC and VMS beyond the control of PHAs, will have adverse implications 
for them including: 

a) bwering PHAs’ Section Eight bfenagement Assessment Program (SEMAP) scores below 
what they should be if HUD’s IT systems and HUD PIH program staff evaluations were 
performed in accordance with HUD's governing regulations, notices and guidance; 

b) sanctioning PHAs' administrative fee earnings permanently for those with PIC reporting rates 
below M.5 percent; 

c) sanctioning PHAs for Rental Integrity' Monitoring (RIM) and Rental Housing Integrity 
Improvement Program (RHIlP) findings; and 

e) eliminating 50th percemile Fair Market Rents (FMRs) for several non-Movii^-to-Woik 
(MtW) PHAs' metropolitan statistical areas around the country. 

Given the wide range of impacts on PHAs resulting from their PIC reportii^ rates including financial 
sanctions and perfomiance assessment status, NAHRO recommends publication of the Department’s 
calculations in order to provide greater transparency. A detailed explanation of problems identified 
for HUD by N AHRO can be found on pages 1 0 - 2 1 our letter to HUD on August 8, 2008. 

3) Correct PIC System to be Consistent wKh the Statute & Regulations Governing PfUs’ 
Annual HQS Inspection Requirements (24 CFR 982.405(a)). 

PHAs are required perfoim Housing Quality Standard (HQS) inspections of their voucher-assisted 
units "annually” defined as one inspection occurrence per calendar year. 

HUD has made improvements to its Public and Indian Housing Information Center (Pl(2) over the 
years that allows for a broader range of "aibwabic” annual inspeetbn dates emered into PIC. HUD's 
PIC system requires an annual inspeetbn date to be imputed within two months before or after the 
date of each voucher-assisted household’s previous annual inspeetbn. rather than once annually as is 
required under the regulatbns. The current administrative requirement as it relates to PIC and PHA’s 
Seclbn E^ Management Assessment (SEMAP) scoring, rather than under the statute and 
regulatbns. creates a problem. 

Traditbnally, PHA’s annual inspectbns coincide with each tenant's movc-in date, which does not 
albw for meaningful flexibility to group H(}S inspectbns geographically. Even with the 
improvement in PIC (described i»ve) PHAs are not afforded the kind of flexibility and efliebneies 
enjoyed by Moving-to-Work agencies that should be availabb to non-MtW agencies within the 
existii^ statutoiy requirement that PHAs inspected voucher-assisted units annually. Improving the 
coding in PIC further to albw PHAs greater flexibility to ebsta inspectbns geographically or by 
multi-family dwelling unit for example, wouU provide significant relief to PHAs wWi inspeetbn 
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related travel expenses are signiricanl, patticularly with the price of gasoline and PHAs operating In 
expansive jurisdictions. 

Under existing law and regulation. PHAs should be aibwed to choose a time frame to conduct 
annual inspectbns that fit their local needs within existing statutory design including but not 
limited to: geographic area, multi- family devebpmeni. base anniversary, etc. 

4) HUD Regulaloiy Framework and Reconsideration of Its Organization and Oversight 
Approaches. 

Many PHAs feel stifled by the administtalive burden of the pubib housing and HCV programs - the 
unnecessarily compfex nature of HUD-required procedures has created a situatbn where PHAs do not 
have autonomy over program admmistratbn and could adapt these programs to fit local needs. Many 
PHA officials find the existing regulatbns to be redundant, unresponsive to local housing markets, 
and inconsistent with local needs. 

The Department of Housii^ and Uihan Devebpmeni has, justly or unjustly, been roundly critbized in 
recent years for an overemphasis on process eompliance at the expense measuring performance and in 
general for failing to carry out its missbn effectively. Bodbs such as the Natbnal Academy of Pubib 
Administralbn and the Milknnial Housing Commissbn have offered critbisms and 
recommendatbns, some of whbh have been acted upon, but many of whbh have not. 

HUD PD&R has compfeted two surveys on the bvel of satislactbn with HUD and its programs by 
members of appro.ximately eight HUD partner groups, whbh were surveyed in 2001 and 2006. Listed 
bebw is HUD’s summary of PHAs' responses from the 2006 pubibatbn. 

HUD PD&R 's ''Parmer Sali^action wlR HUD 's Performance ■ Public Housing Agency Partners " 
IMcerchim) 


Performance Category 

Percent of PHA Directors Dissatisfied 
in 2005 


32% 


46% 

Overall satislacibn 

35% 

Quality ofinformaibn 

26% 

Timeliness of infomtatbn 

40% 

Timeliness of decisbn making 

4?/. 

Oualitv of guidance 

32% 

Consistenev of guidance 

40% 

Clarltv of mbs and requirements 

57% 


22% 

Empbyecs' knowbdge. skills and 
abilitv 

27% 



Abilkv to reach peonb at HUD 

26% 
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1 Time commtam to comply with I 

56% 




A new partner smey by PD&R lhal includes most of the same partner ^ups will provide 
statistically usefiil estimates of current satisfaction levels and estimate changes in satisfection levels 
since 2006. The report's scheduled completion date is May 201 1 . We ate anxious to see the resuhs of 
this survey once publkhed and look forward to talking with you about what was learned and the 
Department's possible "next steps" in light of the Department’s FY 2010 - FY 2015 Strategic Plan 
goals includii^ "Transform the Way HUD Does Business." 

At a time when affordable housing needs and the attendant financial demands on the tederal 
government are increasing, it is more important than ever that HUD function effectively and that it 
naximize the use of its resources. NAHRO believes that a comprehensive reexamination of the 
Department's organizational stmeture and its oversght approaches is appropriate for the new 
.Administration - top to bottom. This reexamination should not be limited to administrative measures 
that assume no change in HUD's authorizing legislation, and it should be conducted with as much 
transparency and public input as possible. Attention to smictutal reorganization should be 
accompanW by a consideration whether the administrative and regulatory “culture" at the 
Department, which varies significantly within the organization as a whole, advances or hinders HUD 
in achieving its mission and what, if anything, should be done about t 

NAHRO is not among those who suggest the abolition of the Department as a cabinet-level 
department. We do suggest that: 

• The above mentioned reconsideration of the Department's organizational structure and 
oversight culture should be undertaken as soon aspossible. 

• Attention should be paid to minimizing regulatory and administrative impositions and 
harmonizing regulatory regimes applicable to similar activities. Performance measurements 
relating to the management and operation of real estate should to the extent possible be 
separated (torn evaluations of programmatic regulatory or administrative process compliance. 
Regulatory reform should be an on-going process at HUD, which involves periodic 
consideration of the aggregate oversight demands made upon PHAs and other mtilies. The 
Department should consider basing the quantum of regulatory impositfons on risk. Smaller 
PHAs pose less risk (financiaL otherwise) to the federal government and should therefore face 
a simpler regubtoiy scheme. 

• HUD should make a renewed conanitment to the concept of partnership with regulated 
entities such as PHAs, which carry out the HUD programs. This potemially involves many 
things, but included among them would be a more robust and genuine involvement of 
regulated parties and greater transparency in the process of developing guidance, regulation, 
and legislative proposals. 

• The Department should consider h an obligation to seek the financial resources necessary for 
PHAs and other regulated entities to carry out its programs. If those resources cannot be 
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obrained appropriate adjuslmenls in the obligations of regulated entities should be made. In 
other words, we ask that the department seek to achieve a rough proportionality between the 
obligations imposed upon regulated parlies and the resources supplied to meet those 
obligations. 

• Improve monitoring and overs^ of housing agencies with demonstrated program 
pciftrmance where they are truly at-risk of going into 'Iroubled" status. The 
administration of the S^km 8 voucher program is already reviewed through Rental Housing 
Integrity Improvement Program (RHIIP)llental Integrity Monitoring (RIM) or«iie reviews, 
SEMAP confirmatory on-site reviews, independent audits, and checks by HUD’s Financial 
Management Center, and MTCS. All of these reviews require additional PHA staff time in 
what is already a staff intensive program operating with continuing reductions in 
administrative fee support. 

The Departmem has internal risk-assessment databases to use when targeting on-site audits, 
yet PHAs which administer 80 percent of all vouchers nationwide that have received muhiple 
HUD audits over the last several years have been subject to HUD’s additional '“consolidated 
reviews.” HUD's "consolidated reviews" have taken place with PHAs without their ever 
having recewed the results of previous on-she HUD reviews so that any previous problems 
identified could be corrected if necessary. Greater measures are needed, to make sure that 
PHAs are not subject to a multiplicity of on-site visits for duplkative purposes. The 
desaiption of the audits is unacceptably vague. To dale, no protocol or transparent set of 
standards for those audits have been provided. 

While we acknowledge that the Departmem has the right (and obligation) to conduct 
reasonable oversight activities, as well as a mandate to ensure that its data systems contain 
accurate data, we believe that it also has the obligation to conduct those activities in an 
efficient manner that avoids redundancy and causes the least disruption of PHA activities. Its 
obligation in this respect is all the more acute at a time when there arc fewer resources 
available to serve Seetbn 8 families. 

5) HUD's HCV Program Administrative Fee Study. 

During several meetings, HUD officials said that cuts in Section 8 tenant-based voucher programs’ 
ongoing administrative fees would have an impact on PHAs and that the Department’s HCV program 
administrative fee study would have to be reconsidered accordingly. It is our understanding that HUD 
PD&R is cutreraly in the reconnaissance and betatest site phase of the study. NAHRO welcomes the 
opportunity to discuss the impact of CY 201 1 ongoing administrative fee pro-rations on HUD’s HCV 
program administrative fee study. 
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Attachment 4 • HID Statotop Waiver Aulhorit) 

In addition to our regulatory and administrative recommendations, listed below is NAHRO’s 
newly recommended legislative language giving the HUD Secretary the authority to waive three 
specific Section 8 tenant-based voucher statutory requirements regarding: 1) annual Housing 
Quality Standard inspections; 2) annual household recertifications and 3) rent reasonableness 
determinations as the Department determines is necessary to reduce administrative requhements 
when ongoing administrative fees are pro-rated below 90 percent. We are providing this 
language to you in the hope that the Department will seek quick enactment through the 
identification of a viable legislative vehicle. 


SEC. Kmithsumdrng any other provision of law, if the Seaelary o/ Housing and Urban 

Development determines that that the amount effimding available to public housing agpnciesfor 
costs and expenses of administering tenant-based rental assistance under Section S o/ the United 

SiatesHousingActof 1937 (the "Act") duringthecaleadaryear 2011 willbelessthan90percenl 

of the amount provided in section cf the Act as it existed immediately proper to the enactment 

of the Quality Housing and Work Responsibility Act of 1998 (P.L 105-276. October 21. 1998). 
then the Secretaty may issue blanket wahers. effective immediately, to all public housing agencies 
administering such rental assistance relating to any one or more of the following requirements. 


(a) Annual reviews of family income pursuant to subsection 8(o)(5) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937; 

(h) Annual inspections <ff units pursuant to subsection 8(o)(8j(D) of the United States 

Housing Act of 1937; and t ■ j 

(c) Rent reasonableness calculations pursuant to subsection 8(o)/IOj(A) of the Untted 

States Housing Act of 1937. 


Waiwrs issued pursuant to this section shall be subject to such conditions and effective for such 
duration as the Secretary shall determine. 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESERVATION WORKING GROUP 


Preservation Working Group 


Ny 31, 2012 

Chairman Robert Meneniieii 
Ranking .Member |im DcMInt 
Senate Banking Coinmltlee 
Subcommittee on Housing, 

Transportation and Community Development 
S34 DIrksen Senate Oflicc Building 
Washington, DC 2DS10 

Dear Chairman Menendez and Ranking Member DeMint, 

Thank you for holding tins Important hearing Utled, ‘Streamlining and 
Strengthening HUD'S Rental Assistance Programs " The Preservation Working Group 
strongly supports changes to HUD's rental assistance programs that will make them more 
efficient and efienive for housing operators, developers and tenants, We respectfully 
request that you Include this letter In the hearing record. 

The Preservation Working Group is a coalition uf nun proCit housing developers, owners, 
state and local housing agenaes and tenants dedicated to the preservation of existing 
federally assisted affordable housing, We are supportive of changes that will reduce costs 
lu huth HUD and housing operators, but alsu help create and preserve the availability uf 
alfordahle housing to low-income households. 

The House Subcommittee on Insurance, Housing and Community Opportunity has 
marked up the Affordable Housing and Self Sufliciency Improvement Act (AHSSA), that 
Includes many provisions that we support. Including modincations to the pro|ect-kased 
voucher program, streamlining the Family Self Sufficiency Program and providing long- 
term rental assistance contracts to properties with no option to renew existing contracts. 

In addition, the bill streamlines unit inspections and slmpliries rent and Income 
calculations which are common sense changes that will reduce duplicative admlnistraiivc 
burdens and save critical staff time for housing providers. 

The changes that AHSSA makes to the Project-Based Voucher (PBV) program will give 
Public Housing Authorities (PHAsJ more flexibility to serve at-risk populations, serve more 
low-income families In rural coniniunlties and provide more affordable housing options In 
high-cost areas. The PBV program, like the pro|ea-bascd Section 8 program, enables 
owners to leverage the long-term contract to rehabilitate existing properties or create 
mixed-income housing. This program has been recognized both by HUD and Congress an 
important preservation tool that supports income-mixing development and connects 
tenants to supportive services. AHSSA's changes to the PBV program further these two 
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Preservation Working Group 


goals. We also encourage the Committee to consider making two additional changes to the 
PBV program to help PHAs preserve existing housing and prevent displacement of low- 
income tenants. 

• Exempt public housing revitali23tion from counting against the PHA project- 
base voucher cap. Currently, PHAs are limited to project-basing 20% of their 
voucher funds. Unfortunately, this limitation makes it more difficult for a PHA to 
revlullze public housing developments in much need of capital repair diat are not 
suitable for participation in HUD's Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD) program. 
Making this limited exception will provide a critical additional tool to PHAs who 
need it by giving them greater flexibility to manage their voudier programs in a way 
that leverages private capital to make overdue capital repairs. 

• Enable the project-basing of tenant protection vouchers. Tenant protection 
vouchers (TPVs) are issued by HUD to tenants in properties where owners opt out 
of rental assistance contracts, the use or affordability restrictions expire or the 
rental assistance contract ends. Currently, HUD has limited authority to project- 
base TPVs fora subset of properties. Expanding this authority to all units that will 
receive TPVs helps maintain aliordability for low-income households, prevents 
tenant displacement and supports recapitalization of the property. 


The.se two no-cost changes will support the preservation of community assets and 
protect the significant investment the federal government has already made in these 
propcrtic.s. 

We applaud this Subcommittee for holding this hearing. We look forward to 
working with you and your House counterparts to move these important reforms 
forward. 

Sincerely, 

California Housing Partnership 

Emily Achtenberg. Housing Policy and Development Consultant 

Enterprise Community Partners 

headingAge 

Local Initiatives Support Corporation 

MTM Consulting I.LC, Affordable Homsing Finance and Preservation 

National Housing Law Project 

National Housing Trust 

National Low Income Housing Coalition 

Network for Oregon AITordable Housing 

Preservation of Affordable Housing, Inc 

Mercy Housing, Inc, 

Stewards of Affordable Housing for the Future 
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LETTER TO THE SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE REGARDING SECTION 

8 VOUCHER REFORM 


July 30 2012 


Tne Honotable Roban Menemlsz 
Cbair 

Senate Banking. Houaing anb Uiban AKana Cominllee 
Subcomrmllee on Housing Transportation, and Community Development 
Wasnmgion, DC 20151 

The Honorable Jim DeMint 
Ranking Member 

Senate Banking, Housing ano Uiban Affairs Commiuee 
Subcommittee on Housing Transportation anO Community Development 
Wastiinglon DC 20151 

Dear Chamnan Menendez and Ranking Member DeMinl 

The real estate industry Is pleased that you are holding a heanng to address Section S voucher 
reform. Our industry believes it is imperative for Congress to pass legislation that will improve Ihe 
voucher program for both residents and owners alike saving taxpayer dollars and ellmnatng 
inethoencies are a must We support Ihe concepts contained in Ihe Discussion Draft ol Ihe 
Alfordable Housing and Self-Sufficiency ImprovemenI Act of 2012 (AHSSIA) approved by Ihe House 
Financial Services Housing Subcommltee earlier Ibis year 

Our organizations represent owners, management companies, lenders, builders and developers and 
housing agencies We have long-supported Ihe Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher program, which 
provides rental subsidies lo approximately two million very-low income households who obtain 
housing in Ihe pnvale rental rnarkel. The program, which is intended to broaden Ihe range ol 
housing choices lor lamilies seeking alfordable housing, has proven to be eheclive in helping low 
income families lind deoenl, safe and affordable housing. In addition the rental vouchers can be 
leveraged lo build new or rehabililala existing affordable housing a necessity m today s light rental 
markets 

However in spite of its overall success. Ihe voucher program suffers under Ihe weight of loo many 
inefficieni and dupkcalive requirements The mynad overlapping and redundant procedures have 
made Ihe program difficult lo adminisler and deterred many professional landlords from partiopatng 
in Ihe program As such, we have worked dJigenIty with Congress lor several years now to formulate 
common sense legislation to streamline the Housing Choice Voucher Pmgram. 

We support Ihe AHSSIA bill because it reduces taxpayer costs wiffiin the Department of Housing 
and Uitian Development's (HUD) rental housing programs and facilitates greater pnvate sector 
participation in alfbidable housing An important part of this ehort for all the various participants 
involved is Ihe streamlining of federal regulations Streamlining the program will reduce 
administrative burdens and lower program costs, while increasing local Itexrbitily This m turn wit 
mean that more owners wih want lo participate in delivering aRordable housing lo those who need it 
Notably, Ihe FY2013 HUD Budget requests many similar provisions lo Ihe House drah which carry 
substantial savings On Apnl 28. 2012 HUD Secretary Donovan testified before the Senate 
Banking Housing, and Urban Ahairs Commillee. and endorsed many of Ihe refomis in Ihe House 
Draft as common sense ' 

We wish to hignlighl several provisions of particular significance that we support in the House bkl 
end encourage the Senate to include these provisions in future proposals 
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Slresmlinins the Property Inspection Process. Firsl. AHSSIA allows liousing aulhonties 
to perform unit inspections every other year rather than annually and eliminates the need for 
dupiicalive inspections, which currently occur when a property is financed with multiple 
government housing programs such as FHA mortgage insurance, Low income Housing Tax 
Credits (LIHTCs) or HOME. Multiple inspection leguiiemenls increase operating costs to 
property owners and cause significant inconvenience to tenants and aie not necessary to 
ensure good quaiity maintenance 

Second, ihe bili permits immediate tenant occupancy if the unit has been inspected within 
the past year and as long as there are no Kfe-lhrealening condilons This is important for 
both tenants and owners alike because it reduces the length of lime a unit is vacant and 
allows tenants to move into the unrt without delay 

Simplifying Rent and Income Calculations. This provision significanlly reduces 
administrative burdens by allowing for the recertificalion of rent and income lo occur every 
three years rather than annually for those on hxed Incomes and allows determinations made 
for other federal means-tested programs to be used in the verification process Importanlfy. 
these changes will apply lo all rental assistance and other HUD assisted housing programs, 
not just Ihe voucher pmgiam 

Reducing Costly Limited English Proficiency (LEP| Translation Burden, Current HUD 
Guidelines require Ihe translation of aH'vitar documents into multiple languages AHSSIA 
would ensure that HUD is responsible for such Iranstations rather than phvate 
owners/managers and PHAs thus elirtvnaling the burden for owners and centralizing Ihe 
Iranslallon process The provisions in the bill ensure that persons with limiled English 
prohoency will have access lo accurate documenis and that Ihe provision of these 
documents and senrices is cosl-effeclive 

Extending the Contract Term for Project-based Vouchers from 15 to 20 Years. These 
provisions will help tacililate the use of proiect-based vouchers in LITHC pioperties. The 
rental subsidies provided by vouchers help LIHTC owners meet the need lo serve extremely 
low-income households The bill also provides other logistical changes lo the programs that 
will advance housing opporlunities and ease transactional banters. 

We applaud Ihe Senate for holding this heanng We look fOiward lo continuing lo work together as 
efforts 10 address this issue move forward 

Sincerely, 

Council fOr Affoidable and Rural Housing 
Institute of Real Estate Management 
Institute for Alfordable Housing Preseivallon 
LeadingAge 

National Affordable Housing Management Association 
National Apartment Association 
National Association of Affordable Housing Lenders 
National Association of Home Builders 
National Association of Housing Coopeiatives 
National Association of Realtors 
NationsI Leased Housing Association 
National Multi Housing Council 

cc: Senate Banking. Housing and Urban Affairs Committee 
Page 2 of 2 




STREAMLINING AND STRENGTHENING HUD’S 
RENTAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS— PART H 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 2012 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met at 10:31 a.m., in room SD-538, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Tim Johnson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN TIM JOHNSON 

Chairman JOHNSON. I call this hearing to order. 

I would like to welcome the Honorable Sandra Henriquez once 
again to the Committee for a hearing entitled “Proposals to 
Streamline and Strengthen HUD’s Rental Housing Assistance Pro- 
grams, Part II.” 

Millions of American families struggle every day to afford a roof 
over their heads. Currently, a person with a full-time job needs to 
earn about $18.50 an hour in order to afford a modest, two-bed- 
room rental at the national average. This is an amount far above 
the minimum wage or the income provided by Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income. 

Affordability is not just a problem in the largest cities in the 
country. The Sioux Falls Housing and Redevelopment Commission, 
for example, has 3,800 families — nearly twice the number the agen- 
cy currently serves — on the waiting list for housing assistance. 

HUD’s Section 8 Voucher and Public Housing rental assistance 
programs help over 3 million households, including low-income sen- 
iors, people with disabilities, and families with children, find safe, 
affordable housing. This assistance is funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through HUD and delivered locally through a network of 
local and State public housing authorities, or PHAs. 

Despite the vital role these programs play in our national safety 
net, they face a number of challenges. These include complex ad- 
ministrative procedures, aging buildings in need of revitalization, 
and Federal funding constraints that have local agencies struggling 
to do more with less. The strains on local agencies have become so 
difficult some PHAs have turned down HUD-VASH vouchers for 
homeless veterans — or even shut down completely — due to a lack 
of funding to administer the program. 

( 163 ) 
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Given these challenges and the Nation’s fiscal position, it is es- 
sential that our Federal programs operate effectively and effi- 
ciently. 

Earlier this year, Senator Menendez’s Subcommittee held a hear- 
ing to gather stakeholders’ recommendations for improving these 
programs. Many of these focused on commonsense ideas that have 
been considered in both House and Senate Section 8 voucher re- 
form bills in recent years, such as streamlining housing inspection 
schedules, simplifying rent calculations, and improving PHAs’ abil- 
ity to provide new housing opportunities through the use of project- 
based vouchers. Some of these suggestions would also streamline 
processes in HUD’s Section 8 project-based rental assistance pro- 
grams. 

We have invited Assistant Secretary Henriquez here to share the 
Administration’s recommendations on this important topic. I look 
forward to learning where there may be consensus around com- 
monsense reforms that will strengthen the Section 8 and public 
housing assistance programs for our families, local partners, and 
taxpayers. 

Are there any other Members 

Senator Reed. That is a good question. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman JOHNSON. Jack, do you wish to make a brief opening 
statement? 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, thank you again for holding this 
hearing. It is very important. Welcome, Madam Secretary, and I 
look forward to your testimony. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you all. And I want to remind my 
colleagues that the record will be open for the next 7 days for open- 
ing statements and any other materials they would like to submit. 

Now I will briefly introduce our witness, the Honorable Sandra 
B. Henriquez, Assistant Secretary for Public and Indian Housing at 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. In this 
capacity, she has day-to-day oversight of HUD’s public housing and 
Section 8 voucher programs as well as HUD’s Office of Native 
American Programs. 

Assistant Secretary Henriquez, you may proceed with your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA B. HENRIQUEZ, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR PUBLIC AND INDIAN HOUSING, DEPARTMENT 

OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Ms. Henriquez. Thank you and good morning. Chairman John- 
son, Ranking Member Shelby, Mr. Reed, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I thank you for inviting me here today to testify this morn- 
ing on opportunities for reform of the Housing Choice Voucher and 
public housing programs. 

The voucher and public housing programs provide critically im- 
portant housing assistance in communities across the Nation. 
These programs serve extremely poor families, many of whom are 
elderly or disabled. Not surprisingly, with the recent recession, the 
demand for rental assistance has increased. 
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HUD recognizes the urgent need to streamline and simplify its 
rental assistance programs in order to reduce the administrative 
burdens on public housing authorities and to increase overall effi- 
ciency, while also generating Federal cost savings where possible. 

In light of the persistent demand for deeply affordable rental 
housing, we are also working hard to preserve public housing. My 
testimony today will cover three important approaches: stream- 
lining and simplifying our programs, further reforming the public 
housing oversight structure to strengthen the portfolio, and in- 
creasing flexibility to respond to local housing needs. 

There is broad, external consensus among policy experts and 
practitioners for a number of key reforms that will streamline and 
simplify HUD’s rental assistance programs. In its fiscal year 2013 
budget request, HUD put forward a number of reforms around 
which there is consensus, and these include consolidating the 
Voucher and Public Housing Family Self-Sufficiency programs and 
opening eligibility to multifamily residents; enacting a rental policy 
demonstration to test the effectiveness of different policies and en- 
couraging family economic dependents and self-sufficiency, and au- 
thorizing biennial inspections for Housing Choice Voucher units to 
reduce administrative and financial burden. We are exploring fur- 
ther streamlining measures that require statutory authority and 
may be worth pursuing in fiscal year 2014. 

Our commitment to streamlining and simplification extends to 
the future of public housing as well. We recognize the importance 
of aligning our oversight structure with basic property manage- 
ment principles. Small public housing authorities view our existing 
oversight structure — known as the “Public Housing Assessment 
System,” or PHAS — as increasingly unworkable. They assert that 
the program is heavy-handed, that small housing authorities pose 
little risk to HUD, and that HUD should, therefore, scale back its 
oversight of small agencies. 

In response to these concerns, we have taken steps to adjust how 
public housing are scored under the system, and we are willing to 
change and consider other changes as well. 

Broader reform that embraces traditional real estate manage- 
ment practices will bring substantial administrative relief to PHAs 
of all sizes, helping to put the public housing portfolio on a more 
solid foundation. Reform of HUD’s oversight structure is the next 
step on the path established nearly a decade ago with the imple- 
mentation of “asset management” — a system where accounting, 
budgeting, funding, and management are performed at the prop- 
erty level rather than the public housing level. 

The Rental Assistance Demonstration, a top priority of this Ad- 
ministration, also known as RAD, addresses the contractual rela- 
tionship between public housing authorities and HUD. It offers 
participating housing authorities the option to convert to long-term 
project-based Section 8 contracts which will enable them to lever- 
age private investment on terms similar to those available to pri- 
vate property owners participating in HUD’s multifamily programs. 
We expect that RAD will help to reverse the loss of public housing 
units and to preserve the portfolio going forward. 

The Moving to Work Program was authorized in 1996 as a dem- 
onstration as well to provide a limited number of housing authori- 
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ties with the statutory and regulatory flexibility to test practices 
that increase cost-effectiveness, reward employment and economic 
independence, and increase housing choices for low-income fami- 
lies. MTW has enabled housing authorities to pioneer innovative 
approaches to serving homeless families, building resident earnings 
and assets, achieving operating cost efficiencies, and leveraging pri- 
vate capital. 

For example. Home Forward, formerly known as the Portland 
Housing Authority, in Portland, Oregon, used project-based vouch- 
ers to provide housing to formerly homeless veterans, and the 
building is served by a full-time resident services coordinator, and 
services are provided by the VA program. Flexibility allows Home 
Forward to provide security deposits to veterans using VA sup- 
portive housing vouchers as well. 

The Department is pleased that some of our most important 
stakeholders from public housing authorities and low-income hous- 
ing advocacy communities were able to negotiate through their dif- 
ferences over MTW in order to advance broader Section 8 reform. 
As the Committee crafts its legislation, we hope you will consider 
the stakeholder approach. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an irrefutable need for rental assistance 
in communities across this Nation. At the same time, there is long- 
standing consensus on a set of reforms that will streamline and 
simplify administration of the Housing Choice Voucher and the 
public housing programs. HUD is committed to improving not only 
the administration of its programs, but its oversight of t^he public 
housing programs as well, and we look forward to working with the 
Committee and our industry partners to develop a property-based 
oversight structure. 

We also recognize that any expansion of the MTW program must 
be coupled with measures to protect tenants, assure adequate HUD 
oversight, and evaluate results. 

I look forward to your questions. Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you for your testimony. 

As we begin the questions, I will ask the clerk to put 5 minutes 
on the clock for each Member. 

As I mentioned earlier, PHAs in my State and around the coun- 
try are struggling to provide services to families given inadequate 
voucher administrative funding. How will the proposals we have 
been discussing here reduce the burdens on PHAs, particularly 
small agencies serving large areas, like those in South Dakota? 

Ms. Henriquez. That is a good question, and thank you very 
much. Our proposals to streamline and administer also look at the 
options of forming consortia, having smaller agencies band together 
in order to have economies of scale in administering their pro- 
grams. In addition, we think that there are streamlined opportuni- 
ties around inspections, around rent certifications that could hap- 
pen particularly for those families on fixed incomes, and that could 
happen on a less frequent basis because that income change is 
small and is known year after year. 

We also believe that the inspection protocols could move from an- 
nual to biennial, particularly in housing authorities where there is 
a known tenant population with less wear and tear on those units, 
which indeed may free up housing authority staff, create effi- 
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ciencies, economies, and allow housing authorities to spread their 
precious resources further to serve the populations that are housed 
in those properties. 

Chairman JOHNSON. PHAs in my State have also described their 
difficulties in keeping up with regulatory burdens and paperwork. 
For example, South Dakotans have mentioned that they are often 
asked to submit the same information multiple times. We must ob- 
viously find a balance between the need to provide appropriate 
oversight of taxpayer dollars with the needs of agencies, particu- 
larly small agencies who have limited staff and funding. 

Are you examining administrative actions that HUD can take to 
reduce burdens on small PHAs? 

Ms. Henriquez. Yes, we are examining particularly the report- 
ing and regulatory burden on small PHAs, and indeed, we are try- 
ing a couple of things in a couple of different areas. 

One, as I said earlier, we want to look at what we can do to 
streamline across the board. 

Two, we are looking at our own data collection systems to make 
sure that we ask for it once, we do not ask for it in duplicative 
ways, and that when we ask for it, it is information that we are 
going to use, not information that we are not. So we want to make 
sure that our data collection is as tight as possible. 

In addition, providing regulatory relief to small agencies in par- 
ticular, there are some things that we think make totally good 
sense from a property management and a monitoring perspective. 
We want to take those not just for small agencies, but we want to 
take them to scale, because if they are good for small agencies 
doing real estate property management, then they are good for 
other, larger agencies to do that same work as well. 

And there are other issues around regulatory streamlining that 
we would like to talk more with both the Committee and with 
small agencies about what they need to really run their business 
and balance that with what HUD needs for its own monitoring. We 
realize that we need to look at risk and assess risk, and generally 
small housing authorities, if you follow the money, small agencies 
are less riskier propositions than larger housing authorities to get 
the bulk of the HUD dollars. But we want to strike that balance 
and make sure that we are being as effective and efficient with all 
of our stakeholders. 

Chairman JOHNSON. You have recommended increasing the med- 
ical deduction used in income and rent calculations from 3 to 10 
percent of income. Previous versions of the Senate’s SEVRA legisla- 
tion and the AHSSIA bill under discussion in the House Financial 
Services Committee take a broader approach to simplifying income 
and rent calculations. These measures would streamline several de- 
ductions in HUD’s complicated income calculations and replace 
them with higher standard deductions. 

Do you support this broader approach to simplifying deductions? 

Ms. Henriquez. Yes, we do support a broader approach to sim- 
plifying. We think that there will be less errors; it will be easier 
for residents to understand the changes; it will be easier for hous- 
ing authorities’ staff to actually compute and make less mistakes 
in those computations. We also think that there needs to be a bal- 
ance between standard deductions and — both on standard deduc- 
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tions and pairing that with any changes in the medical deductions 
so there is a balanced program. This is truly not to harm or cause 
greater cost to be borne by the most economically vulnerable citi- 
zens that we house in our programs. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you. Madam Secretary. And as you know, one of the con- 
sistent themes here both from your Department and from the 
Chairman’s questioning is lowering the dead weight costs, for want 
of a better term, on small public housing authorities. You are try- 
ing to do that. 

One issue that has come recently to our attention is that the 
agency always has recognized that in the awarding of FSS grants 
this year, there were some errors. 

Ms. Henriquez. Correct. 

Senator Reed. You are trying to correct those errors. We have a 
housing authority in North Providence that is in that process. And 
this is another sort of example of particularly smaller public hous- 
ing authorities where, when they have to go back and redo the 
work, et cetera, it just adds to their administrative costs. 

But could you give us sort of some insight as to what happened 
and what are you doing? 

Ms. Henriquez. Yes, thank you for that question. I sometimes 
refer to it as “cosmic convergence.” There were several things that 
went wrong, and they all went wrong at the same time, and, hence, 
we find ourselves having made a mistake in the award and the cal- 
culations for those awards for the Family Self-Sufficiency grants on 
the voucher side. 

As it relates to small housing authorities, or any housing author- 
ity that applied under the NOFA earlier this year, we are not ask- 
ing for a resubmission. We are going to reprocess starting at the 
point where HUD made its first mistake, and that was our data 
pull. 

I want to be very clear. The NOFA, as written, made a point. It 
said: We will do a data pull from our data base that looks at the 
year-long number of families registered under the Family Self-Suf- 
ficiency program at any particular housing authority. We will post 
that data on a Web site, and the link is in the NOFA. So if you 
clicked on the NOFA electronically, it automatically took you to 
that posting. 

In addition, we said please check the posting to see the numbers 
we have for your particular housing authority, and the NOFA said 
if you disagreed with that number, could you please then submit 
a supplemental or an ad hoc report to accompany your submission. 
And we used then that submission as the way to calculate the 
funding for those housing authorities that submitted the ad hoc re- 
port. 

Even with that, our data pull was a point in time as opposed to 
an entire year, and so it didn’t take into account — ^you might have 
had a thousand people at the beginning of the year, people grad- 
uated during the year, and you are replacing them, and so your 
number is lower at the point of time pull. That was mistake num- 
ber one. 
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So what we are doing is we are asking — in fact, a letter went out 
Friday to all housing authorities that submitted about 750 of them 
that said we will be reprocessing, here is the information, this is 
the reposting, this is where you will find it, please, again, check the 
reposting, pull your own numbers, resubmit, and from that point 
forward we are going to then actually reprocess all of those applica- 
tions and make the adjustments where people — some people got 
awards that should not have, some people got lower awards, some 
people got higher amounts than they were due. 

When all is said and done, because it is a mistake of the Depart- 
ment, we do not want housing authorities and cascading down to 
residents who use the services of a self-sufficiency coordinators, we 
do not want folks to be harmed. And so for people who should not 
have been awarded money, we are going to make available extraor- 
dinary admin fees for them so they can continue, if they have al- 
ready hired people and made employment commitments, that they 
will not be harmed and will be able to move forward and not have 
to take a loss and lay people off. 

Senator Reed. Thank you. Madam Secretary. Just let me make 
two points, because my time is winding down. 

One, you in your proposal for essentially merging or consoli- 
dating both the FSS voucher program and the FSS program for 
public housing authorities, I think that is part of your design. That 
is reflective of legislation that I have submitted. 

Ms. Henriquez. Yes. 

Senator Reed. And I think it makes sense. 

The second point — and you alluded to it, too — is this notion of 
banding together, spreading overhead costs, it is something I think 
we should all explore. You know, I am sure there are communities 
in South Dakota and New Jersey and Rhode Island where there is 
one housing official trying to cope with all of this in a really dif- 
ficult climate, and so to the extent that we can incentivize this sort 
of coming together, maybe not formally but through sort of joint 
services or joint overhead, that would be very, very good. So any 
advice you have for us going forward, we would appreciate that. 
But thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Madam Secretary. 

Ms. Henriquez. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Crapo. 

Senator Crapo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all, I apologize. I am only going to be able to be here for just a cou- 
ple of moments, but I did want to stop by and indicate to you, the 
Chair, as well as to our witness and to the other Members of the 
Committee that in these difficult budget times that we see and the 
understanding that I think we all have that funding issues are crit- 
ical, I think it is important for us to focus on the kind of regulatory 
activity that the Department can bring and the focus it can bring 
to these housing issues. I think that the deregulation of Section 8 
is very critical and important and strengthening, and I would hope 
in that process that the Moving to Work Program could get a 
strengthening and a renewed strong focus as we move forward. 

But I just wanted to stop in and indicate my support for the 
process that is moving forward and encourage that we work closely 
together on it. 
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And, again, I apologize. I have been in four places this hour, and 
I have got another one to get to. So I apologize, and I am going 
to have to step right out. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Madam Secretary, do you have any com- 
ments about these issues? 

Ms. Henriquez. We just look forward to working with the Com- 
mittee both in strengthening our regulatory oversight that is ap- 
propriate and balancing that with the needs of housing authorities 
to get their work done to serve the people who are housed in those 
programs. So thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Senator Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks for 
calling this hearing. We had a hearing in the Subcommittee that 
laid a foundation, and I am pleased to see the Secretary here to 
build upon it. 

Madam Secretary, we have been discussing reforms to Section 8 
for some time now, and I think there is a tendency to forget how 
incredibly pressing the need for action really is. Affordable housing 
advocates and housing authorities back in New Jersey are telling 
me that these reforms cannot wait and that they are urgently 
needed now. So can you give the Committee a sense of the impact 
over time if Congress fails to act relatively soon, after such a long 
time of having this discussion, to implement specific reform provi- 
sions? What flows from that? 

Ms. Henriquez. That is a really good question. Thank you. Sen- 
ator. 

I am taking a moment because I want to sort of get centered, be- 
cause I think that there are lots of potential issues that will flow 
from this. 

As you know already, administrative fees, which is the money 
that housing authorities get for leasing units under the Section 8 
side, as those fees decrease, the workload does not. So what they 
have to do, the kinds of questions they have to ask, the kinds of 
documentation that is required on an annual basis does not de- 
crease in spite of the fact that the funding to do that work has de- 
creased, which has meant that housing authorities in some in- 
stances have had to lay people off. And that has led to longer wait- 
ing lists for people. Then people are on waiting lists longer, so they 
have lived in more difficult conditions longer. 

It has also meant that as you have laid off people with decreas- 
ing funding, that housing authority employees themselves will find 
themselves in difficult straits as well. 

The way in which we think about how that program gets man- 
aged gets more difficult. The less people but more workload or 
similar workload means potential for more error. Potential for more 
error means potential for wasted taxpayer dollars. And so we really 
do need to think about streamlining so that the work gets done, the 
people get house as quickly as possible, and the operations and the 
business processes for housing authorities are streamlined and effi- 
cient so that errors are minimized and maximizes the dollars, the 
precious resources we have. 

Senator Menendez. I appreciate that. How about housing au- 
thorities refusing to run their voucher programs and turning down 
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VASH vouchers to assist homeless veterans and the loss of hard 
units? 

Ms. Henriquez. We have seen that in several instances, and, in 
fact, not just VASH vouchers, but we are seeing about a dozen 
housing authorities have decided that they are not going to operate 
a voucher program anymore, and they have made arrangements to 
convey that operation, to consolidate that operation with another 
larger housing authority. 

It means that the folks who need the subsidy, the affordability, 
are not getting served. It means that the amount of work that it 
takes to do the job well is not able to be supported. And it means 
most of all that we will have homeless veterans and other families, 
homeless families, in emergent conditions, and that should not be 
tolerated. 

Senator Menendez. Let me just quickly — there are some core re- 
form provisions that I would like to get your comment on. One is 
having a stable voucher renewal fund policy that would create pre- 
dictability, because I am told it is very hard for housing authorities 
to plan for the year ahead when they do not know exactly what 
that will do; also to clarify how much money housing authorities 
can hold in reserves for a rainy day without those funds being 
taken back or offset; and also the flexibility provisions that are 
being — that have been discussed in project-based vouchers, ena- 
bling housing authorities to better assist families, especially elderly 
and disabled families, families transitioning out of homeless, to live 
in affordable housing communities of opportunity to receive serv- 
ices onsite. 

How would that predictability, clarity in the funding side, and 
the flexibility translate into more families served, if it does trans- 
late into that? 

Ms. Henriquez. Predictability is something that we would en- 
dorse wholeheartedly. It means that a housing authority can plan 
its business moving forward, it will understand its resources, and 
it can then tabulate its expenses and flgure out how best to run 
its program. 

I would say that that does not just benefit the housing authority 
and its employees; it benefits the residents who are participating 
in those programs on the voucher side. We have heard in the past 
issues around shortfalls or money not being — not having sufficient 
funds to make sure that everybody who needs to be housed or be 
renewed, have their voucher renewed, will be able to do that. And 
this will make sure that we do not have to have those discussions 
again. So tenants will be protected, and participants would be pro- 
tected in that regard. 

Further, I believe that a fixed formula funding, renewal funding, 
will mean that housing authorities are able to buildup small re- 
serves. It right now is at about 3 weeks, and a 3-week reserve in 
a multi-billion-dollar program is really not a lot of money, particu- 
larly when you are running a voucher program which is tied to 
market real estate forces. And so while there are fair market rents 
and there are limits and so on, the natural tendency for a housing 
authority is to want to house as many people on its waiting lists 
as possible. That is why we are all in this business. Having that 
predictability will allow them to do that, particularly when it is 
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coupled with understanding what your reserve levels are and that 
will not be swept, and understanding that one of the things we 
keep asking for as well is the reallocation authority for the Sec- 
retary. So in some markets, it may be easier to lease, and you may 
have more room. And some housing authorities may not be able to 
lease as readily, and they will not use all of the money that has 
come to them. And so the ability to reallocate so we can continue 
to house and maximize housing across this Nation is something 
that we would look forward to as well. 

Senator Menendez. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and 
thank you. Madam Secretary, for your answers. I look forward to 
working with the Chair and his leadership hopefully in the next 
Congress to see if this is something that we within the housing 
context could prioritize, because I think there are two shared goals 
here: getting more people to have a place to call home and, second, 
saving taxpayers’ money. So thank you very much. 

Ms. Henriquez. Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. You support the idea of permitting PHAs to 
form consortia for purposes of forming partnerships to administer 
their public housing programs. Congress initially authorized the 
use of consortia in 1998, yet I understand barriers remain to PHAs’ 
taking full advantage of this authority. 

What is HUD doing to remove barriers to use of consortia and 
facilitate PHAs’ participation in consortia if they determine it will 
meet their local needs? 

Ms. Henriquez. There are several actions we are taking right 
now. First of all, consortia are allowed in voucher-administering 
agencies, but not on the public housing side, and so we are looking 
to extend the ability to have that happen in the public housing pro- 
grams. 

In addition, right now under a consortia housing authorities, let 
us say three or four housing authorities band together to get some 
economies of scale, to simplify their operations, but they still have 
to fill out three or four separate reports to HUD because they are 
still seen as three or four separate public housing entities. And so 
we are looking at ways — again, this is why streamlining and ad- 
ministrative flexibility is so important, because we are trying to fig- 
ure out ways in which housing authorities could file one report, for 
example, that would cover their agencies. We would still ask each 
housing authority to file for its own tenants and its own partici- 
pants into what we call our PIC data base, which is our personal 
information and every single household in the voucher program on 
the public housing side. We would ask that under Family Self-Suf- 
ficiency there is one report that is done that covers what the goals 
are early on in the program and then if they have met those goals 
at a year-end report. And so we are looking at all sorts of ways — 
in fact, we have been working with a number of housing authori- 
ties, all range of sizes across the country, asking them what infor- 
mation do they need to run their day-to-day business about which 
they make their business decisions, and then translating that into 
what about that information we could collect and use — since they 
are doing it already, that we could then use to monitor them as 
well so that we are not asking for different information or in a dif- 
ferent format than they already collect it. 
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Chairman Johnson. You mentioned your support for the Rental 
Assistance Demonstration enacted in fiscal year 2012 — or RAD — in 
your remarks. Can you update us on the status of this demonstra- 
tion? Second, can you also comment on a draft House proposal to 
authorize funds for use in this conversion demonstration and how 
these funds might he used to preserve assisted housing? 

Ms. Henriquez. Yes, thank you, sir. So the Rental Assistance 
Demonstration Program was authorized in fiscal year 2012. It is 
designed initially as a two-application period for public housing 
properties because we knew that there were housing authorities 
ready to submit and others who really wanted to spend some time 
thinking through their applications at a later date. 

The initial application period ended October 24th, just several 
weeks ago. We got a number of applications. That is still being tab- 
ulated in terms of how many, but they range from small housing 
authorities to medium to large housing authorities who have put 
proposals together, and we can provide greater tabulation once 
those initial awards are made. And on an ongoing rolling basis, ap- 
plications are coming in after the October 24th date. We will look 
at those after this initial cut has been reviewed. 

As you know, the previous bill said that we could get up to 
60,000 units in at no cost, and either using project-based contracts 
or project-based vouchers. In addition, in that 60,000 cap is also 
authorizing for multifamily programs, rent supplement, RAP — 
rental assistance payments — and Section 8 mod rehab. 

So while we strongly support this program as a way to preserve 
public housing to get enough capital infused using private sector 
tools, financing tools, to get private money into the public arena to 
help rehabilitate and maintain these properties, we do know that 
there are a number of properties for whom this does not work be- 
cause they have a larger capital need. And so we look forward to 
what we have seen in previous iterations on the House side, addi- 
tional money going into that program which would help housing 
authorities with greater capital needs leverage greater amounts of 
private sector equity. 

But what we are seeing, which is really helpful, is housing au- 
thorities using a variety of tools for mixed finance deals to make 
this happen. Again, it puts them on the same real estate platform 
as everything else in the real estate marketplace, using the equity 
from properties to leverage capital improvement dollars, to make 
sure that properties are maintained at current standards and will 
continue to improve and continue to be available to serve the peo- 
ple who live there now and for future generations who need the 
economic stability. 

Chairman JOHNSON. I would like to thank you. Assistant Sec- 
retary Henriquez, for your testimony and for being here with us 
today. 

This hearing is adjourned. 

Ms. Henriquez. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 11:09 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements supplied for the record follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SANDRA B. HENRIQUEZ 

Assistant Secretary foe Public and Indian Housing, Department of Housing 
AND Urban Development 

December 11, 2012 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Shelby, and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for inviting me here today to testify regarding opportunities to reform 
the Housing Choice Voucher and public housing programs. 

As you know, the voucher and public housing programs provide critically impor- 
tant housing assistance in communities across the Nation. These programs serve ex- 
tremely poor families, many of whom are elderly or disabled, or both. While the me- 
dian income of American families today is just above $50,000, voucher and public 
housing families have substantially lower incomes. ^ Not surprisingly, with the re- 
cent recession, the demand for rental assistance has increased. 

At the same time, we have been tightening our belts at the Federal level, and 
HUD recognizes the urgent need to streamline and simplify its rental assistance 
programs in order to reduce the administrative burdens on PHAs and increase over- 
all efficiency. In our FY12 and FY13 budget requests, we included measures that 
reduce administrative burdens and increase efficiency, as well as generate Federal 
cost savings. 

At the same time, and in light of the persistent need for deeply affordable rental 
housing, we are working hard to preserve public housing. For example, the Depart- 
ment’s Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD) is providing participating PHAs 
with new options for addressing the capital needs of properties, enabling them to 
leverage private investment on terms and conditions similar to those available to 
private property owners participating in HUD’s multifamily programs. We expect 
that RAD will help to reverse the loss of public housing units and eventually place 
the inventory on a more sound, sensible regulatory footing for the long term. In the 
meantime, administrative streamlining is key to holding on to what we have. We 
also recognize that both preservation and administrative streamlining will be well 
served by continuing — and completing — HUD’s transition to a project-based frame- 
work for public housing. HUD recognizes both the necessity and the wisdom of mov- 
ing in the direction of an oversight model for public housing that is more closely 
aligned with the multifamily project-based Section 8 portfolio and with traditional 
asset and portfolio management principles. 

Finally, the Department believes that PHAs should enjoy greater flexibility to re- 
spond to local housing needs, which in some cases means testing innovative strate- 
gies and engaging in partnerships tailored to local circumstances. The Department 
recognizes that greater flexibility must be coupled with measures to protect tenants, 
assure adequate HUD oversight, and evaluate results. 

Streamline and Simplify 

The Department is aware that there is broad external consensus among policy ex- 
perts and practitioners for a number of key reforms that will streamline and sim- 
plify HUD’s rental assistance programs. In its FY13 budget request, HUD put for- 
ward a number of reforms around which there is such a consensus. These reforms 
include: 

1. Revising the threshold for medical deductions. The current threshold for the de- 
duction of medical and related care expenses is 3 percent of family income. HUD 
proposes to increase the threshold to 10 percent of family income. This change 
would generate estimated savings of $150 million in the first year of enactment ($30 
million in the voucher program, $23 million in public housing, and $98 million in 
project-based Section 8). 

2. Consolidating the Family Self-Sufficiency program. Currently, there is a Family 
Self-Sufficiency (FSS) program for the voucher program and another for the public 
housing program. The programs are separate and administered independently. HUD 
proposes to consolidate the two programs and expand eligibility to project-based Sec- 
tion 8 owners, opening the program to multifamily tenants. 

3. Modifying the definition of extremely low-income. In areas where median incomes 
are extremely low (e.g., rural areas), working poor families may be skipped over for 
rental assistance, even if their incomes put them below the poverty level. This is 
the case for the voucher program, especially, because 75 percent of new admissions 
each year must have incomes at or below 30 percent of the area median. HUD pro- 
poses to define an extremely low-income (ELI) family as a family whose income does 


^The average annual income of voucher program participants is approximately $12,500; for 
public housing families, the figure is slightly more than $13,500. 
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not exceed the higher of the Federal poverty level or 30 percent of the area median 
income. This provision will generate estimated savings of $155 million (in the vouch- 
er program only) in the first year after enactment. 

4. Enacting a rent policy demonstration. Currently, HUD can test and evaluate dif- 
ferent rent-setting policies only at Moving to Work (MTW) agencies, since other 
agencies are not authorized to alter their rents heyond what is permitted in statute. 
HUD proposes to carry out a rent policy demonstration at any agency “for the pur- 
pose of determining the effectiveness of different rent policies in encouraging fami- 
lies to obtain employment, increase their incomes, and achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency, while reducing administrative burdens and maintaining housing stability.” 

5. Establishing a flat rent floor. PHAs are required to establish a flat rent “based 
on the rental value of the unit” and to offer public housing families the option of 
paying the flat rent or an income-based rent. In order to align public housing flat 
rents more closely with market rents, HUD proposes to establish a flat rent floor 
set at 80 percent of the applicable FMR. To assure that no family’s rent would in- 
crease by more than 35 percent in any one year, the increase would be phased in 
where applicable. Once fully implemented, this provision would reduce costs by ap- 
proximately $400 million. 

6. Changing the definition of a PHA to include a consortia of PHAs. Currently, there 
is statutory authority for PHAs to form consortia for the purposes of administering 
the voucher program, but not for administering public housing. HUD proposes to 
amend the definition of a “public housing PHA” to include a “consortium of PHAs” 
so that PHAs will be able to reduce their administrative costs and achieve operating 
efficiencies by combining their operations, should they choose to do so. 

7. Authorizing biennial inspections for HCV units. Currently, HCV units must be in- 
spected on an annual basis, regardless of whether such units have a record of reg- 
ular compliance with HUD’s physical condition standards. To reduce the administra- 
tive and financial burden on PHAs and high-performing landlords, HUD proposes 
to authorize biennial inspections, enabling PHAs to concentrate their inspection re- 
sources on the more marginal and higher-risk units. Importantly, residents would 
retain their right to request an inspection. 

While each of the above-described provisions requires statutory authority, we 
have established a cross-program working group to identify streamlining and sim- 
plification measures that HUD can implement through regulation or notice and are 
moving aggressively to implement these measures. In addition, we are exploring fur- 
ther streamlining measures that require statutory authority and may be worth pur- 
suing in FY14. 

A Stronger Foundation for Public Housing 

Our commitment to streamlining and simplification extends beyond the provisions 
identified above. As we look a bit further out on the horizon and consider the future 
of public housing, in particular, we recognize the importance of aligning our over- 
sight structure with basic asset management principles. 

Small PHAs, in particular, view our existing oversight structure — known as the 
“Public Housing Assessment System,” or PHAS — as increasingly unworkable. They 
assert that PHAS is heavy-handed, that small PHAs pose little risk to HUD, and 
that HUD should therefore scale back its oversight of small PHAs. I understand and 
appreciate these concerns. We have taken some steps to adjust how PHAs are scored 
under PHAS, and we are willing to consider others. We are interested, however, in 
pursuing broader reform in this area in the interest of protecting tenants and the 
taxpayer’s substantial investment in public housing. Reform that embraces tradi- 
tional asset management principles and practices will also bring substantial admin- 
istrative relief to PHAs of all sizes, helping to put the public housing portfolio on 
a more solid foundation. 

Reform of HUD’s oversight structure is the next step along a path whose initial 
direction was established during the prior Administration, with the implementation 
of “asset management.” Asset management entailed movement from a system where 
accounting, budgeting, funding, and management were all performed at the agency 
level to a system where these functions are now performed at the project level. 

Movement along this path picked up a strong head of steam with enactment of 
the Rental Assistance Demonstration (RAD), which is a top priority of the Depart- 
ment. RAD addresses the contractual relationship between PHAs and HUD. By of- 
fering PHAs the option to convert to a long-term, project-based Section 8 contract, 
RAD facilitates lending to and investment in individual public housing properties. 
Without a doubt, asset management laid the groundwork for RAD by beginning to 
build an operating history at the individual project level. This information is criti- 
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cally important to the lenders and investors who will be underwriting public hous- 
ing preservation transactions under RAD. 

Moving hud’s oversight of public housing to a true asset management model is 
the next step on the path toward putting the public housing portfolio on a stronger 
foundation and reversing the portfolio’s isolation from the affordable housing main- 
stream. As we move ahead, we look forward to working with the Committee and 
our industry partners as we pursue this important change. 

Moving to Work 

The Moving to Work (MTW) program was authorized in 1996 as a demonstration 
program. The purpose of the program is to provide a limited number of PHAs ^ with 
the statutory and regulatory flexihility to test approaches to providing housing as- 
sistance that reduce costs and increase cost-effectiveness, reward work and employ- 
ment, and increase housing choices for low-income families. 

Since its enactment, MTW has enabled PHAs to pioneer innovative practices 
around approaches to serving homeless families, building resident earnings and as- 
sets, leveraging private capital through the project-basing of vouchers and other 
strategies, and achieving operating cost efficiencies through streamlined approaches 
to income recertifications, inspections, and the calculation of utility allowances. For 
example: 

• Home Forward (Portland, Oregon) made an award of project-based vouchers to 
a local not-for-profit organization that provides housing to formerly homeless 
veterans. The building is served by a full-time resident services coordinator, and 
supportive services are provided by the Veteran’s Health Administration. Home 
Forward also uses its single-fund flexihility to provide security deposits to vet- 
erans using Veterans Affairs Supportive Housing vouchers to lease rental units. 

• The King County Housing Authority (KCHA) is able to leverage its MTW flexi- 
bilities to build programs involving local partners that bring their own sources 
of funding to the table. For example, KCHA developed a Resident Opportunity 
Plan (ROP) in partnership with the local YWCA; Bellevue College, Hopelink; 
and Washington State’s Department of Employment Security. Through the 
ROP, participating residents receive wrap-around services and financial assist- 
ance so they can acquire the skills needed to increase their earned income and 
ultimately graduate from federally assisted housing. KCHA’s flexibility under 
MTW provides it with the latitude to refine the program iteratively and incre- 
mentally, improving resident outcomes as the program progresses, while also 
supplementing the sources of funding brought by other partners, which are typi- 
cally constrained to particular activities. 

• The Cambridge Housing Authority implemented a tiered rent structure that 
combines elements of an income-based rent and a flat rent. Rents are estab- 
lished for various income hands and set at 30 percent of adjusted income at the 
low end of each band. This approach, which is combined with a hardship exemp- 
tion, produces much-needed rent simplification for hoth the PHA and residents. 

As you know, the Department supports the principles of MTW, including appro- 
priate recordkeeping, reporting requirements, and rigorous evaluation. We look for- 
ward to working with the Committee as it considers potential reforms and improve- 
ments to the MTW program. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, there is an unquestioned need for rental assistance in commu- 
nities across the Nation. At the same time, there is longstanding consensus around 
a set of reforms that will streamline and simplify administration of the Housing 
Choice Voucher and public housing programs. HUD is committed to improving not 
only the administration of these programs, hut its oversight of the public housing 
program, in particular. Finally, the Department recognizes that greater flexibility 
for PHAs must be coupled with measures to protect tenants, assure adequate HUD 
oversight, and evaluate results. Thank you for your consideration of these com- 
ments, and I look forward to addressing your questions. 


2 There are currently 35 MTW agencies. 



